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THE STREETS OF PARIS AND THEIR TRADITIONS. 


Ig phrenology be worthy of the name 
of science, the organ which it has 
appointed or invented for locality, 
urges its possessor, as often as he 
hears mention made of person or 
thing, to fix on a scene in which to 
place him or it. He whose favourite 
reading is confined to books of travel 
and topographical works, has little 
comfort in the perusal of the last 
book borrowed or bought, if it be 
not provided with maps and illustra- 
tions. Without them his personages 
are moving at random over a wide 
unlimited plain, their movements 
confused, and the bearings of the 
different stations lost. 

The legend of St. Brendain’s voyage 
is sufficiently wild, and the adventures 
startling, but the most excitable reader 
feels uncomfortable in its perusal; 
he cannot at any time guess at the 
latitude and longitude of the spot 
where any adventure occurs. Very 
differently he feels with the travels 
and voyages of Lemuel Gulliver, 
mariner, before him, illustrated by 
maps, and thus affording sceptics an 
opportunity of proving the scrupulous 
veracity of the wonderful narrative. 

If acquaintance with the locality 
of a historic deed gives it additional 
interest, the converse is equally true, 
Limerick, Waterford, Kilkenny, and 
Dublin, attract the attention of visi- 
tors and archzologists by the strange 
and romantic occurrences that took 
place within their walls in past 
centuries. The perusal of Gilbert’s 
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“Streets of Dublin” has roused even 
the listless dwellers of that old Dan- 
ish city, and forced them in their own 
despite to examine more carefully 
their now decayed streets, and the 
sites of ancient buildings, now no 
more. 
Before London became a wilderness 
there were found earnest and patient 
men who chronicled the memorabilia 
of her old streets, and bridges, and 
buildings. Stowe and Pennant, and, 
in our own time, Timbs and Leigh 
Hunt, and many another zealous ex- 
lorator, have rendered their memory 
imperishable by associating with them 
records of statesmen, and warriors, 
and writers, whose names and deeds 
will die only with the extinction of 
history. 

Equal or greater care has been 
bestowed by French writers on thé 
worthy celebration of every part of 
their eminently historical capital. 
They are rich beyond other nations 
in biographical treasures, and thé 
usages, fashions, and manifestations 
of popular feeling have for sever, 
centuries past been carefully marked 
by contemporaneous writers, Paris 
to them was the capital of the civil- 
ized world. It contained all that was 
desirable in life; and everything con- 
nected with that European metropo- 
lis,—the disputes of its influential 
chiefs, the relations of the governin 
and the governed, the manners an 
usages of the different classes, their 
amusements, and their domestic con- 
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ditions were sure to be carefully 
marked. If an old building was 
destroyed, or an inconvenient street 
was effaced from the plan of the 
city—a rare occurrence—the cir- 
cumstance made a strong impression, 
and the locality of street or building 
was —_ to be accurately remem- 
red, 

Incurious and inexact as most 
French men of letters are where 
foreign scenery or foreign society is 
concerned, they exhibit extreme 
acuteness and accuracy in everything 
relating to their own land, and spe- 
cially to their beloved Paris, the 
“ Heaven of women, the Purgatory 
of men, and the Hell of cattle;” 
great, in consequence, is the number 
and merit of works on the subject of 
old Paris, its libraries, its old build- 
ings, its Guilds, its everything, not 
omitting its out-door spectacles. 

Keeping these circumstances in 
mind we are prepared to sympathize 
with living Parisian romancists, arch- 
geologists, and antiquarians in their 
mighty sorrow and chagrin at the 
simultaneous destruction of streets, 
which, if unsightly and inconvenient, 
were dear to them from their social, 
and historical, and literary associa- 
tions. The mere novelists must have 
taken to themselves alarge share ofthe 
general chagrin, for you can scarcely 
enjoy a modern French work of fiction 
without a knowledge of the plan of 
Paris. Enthusiasts in this rather use- 
less department of literature, could 
have pointed out hundreds of private 
houses once occupied by their favour- 
ite characters, particularly those de- 

icted by Ch. Paul de Kock and 
enri Murger. 

What a mortification it must be 
to a diligent student of the gaily- 
covered volumes of the day whose 
knowledge of Paris localities is de- 
rived from a guide twenty years old, 
when on having searched for hours 
for the dwellings of Arthur, and Fi- 
fine, and “La Jolie Fille de Fauborg,” 
and the “ Famille Gogo,” and the 

arret where the famous dance was 

fept up by the students and the 
grisettes, nothing can he find but 
clean wide streets and stark new 
houses, and crossings and intersge- 
tions not to be found in his old 
familiar map. 

This reminds us of the feeling of 
some future innocent, well-read 
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country youth on coming to London 
after the next century or two of 
changes wrought by subterranean and 
aerial railways, and other detestable 
improvements. He is full of Shake- 
speare, and Johnson, and Goldsmith, 
and Dickens, and Washington Irving, 
but will be unable to find out the 
Boar in East Cheap, or Chaucer’s 
Hostelry, or Arbour-court, or Bevis 
Marks, or make a guess as to the 
site of the once classic locality, the 
Seven Dials. However such changes 
as we are fated to undergo, will be 
effected by degrees, nor overwhelm 
our sensitive archeologists with 
mountains high of misery at once. 
But not so with the living corres- 
ponding class in Paris. They see a 
speedy demolition and removal of all 
traces of streets and buildings ren- 
dered interesting by old associations, 
and their place occupied by rows of 
new and unpicturesque houses pos- 
sessing necessarily not an atom of 
archeological or antiquarian interest. 

And all this is done to work out 
a probléme Napolienne, and against 
the earnest desires of millions, and 
with only the interested good-will 
and concurrence of a very small por- 
tion of the Emperor’s subjects. Great 
must be the power of the man who 
can effect so stupendous an under- 
taking with so little public encourage- 
ment and so much of the contrary. 
It is only inferior to Peter’s transfer 
of his seat of government from the 
comparatively comfortable city of 
Moscow to the cold and bleak build- 
ings on the wild shore of the Finland 
Gulf. 

For the convenience of the stray 
reader whose topographical studies 
have not embraced the French capi- 
tal a few outlines are submitted. 

The Seine, flowing westwards, di- 
vides the city into two not very 
unequal portions, the northern one 
including the Palace, and the fashion- 
able streets, and pleasure-grounds. 
From the Tuilleries and Louvre on 
its north bank, and near the centre 
of the city, ran eastwards a long 
straggling street to the site of the 
demolished Bastile in the Fauborg 
St. Antoine, and it is in the neigh- 
bourhood of this thoroughfare that 
the Emperor’s hammers and trowels 
have been most busy. Nearly oppo- 
site the Tuilleries but more to the 
east lie three islands in the Seine— 
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the Cité, the Isle St. Louis, and the 
Louvier, the first-named beginning 
the series on the west, and being the 
only part of the city occupied by the 
primal inhabitants. It is in outline 
an elongated oval, the celebrated Pont 
Neuf connecting its sharp western 
oint with the northern and southern 
anks of the stream. Two long 
streets traverse the whole city from 
north to south, crossing the Cité in 
their course. The extreme southern 
ortion of one of these is called Hell 
t. (Rue d’Enfer), and the northern, 
Rue St. Denis. The southern portion 
of the other is Rue St. Jacques (St. 
James), and the northern Rue St. 
Martin. Within the Cité stands the 
venerable and ancient Cathedral of 
Nétre Dame. On the east side of 
the Tuilleries (so called from the 
tuile (brick) field on which the Palace 
is built), and divided from it by the 
spacious court,—the Place du Car- 
rousel stands, the ancient Palace of 
the Louvre (Resort of Wolves). West 
of the Tuilleries lie the pleasant 
“Elysian Fields” along the river 
bank, and if you continue your pro- 
menade further in that direction you 
pass under the Arch of Triumph, and 
after an agreeable walk enjoy the 
cool avenues in the Bois de Boulogne. 
The city proper is encircled by the 
gay Boulevardes (the ancient bul- 
warks), and outside these again lie 
the Barriéres, the intermediate spaces 
being occupied by the Fauborgs. 
This latter arrangement is only par- 
tially carried out on the southern side 
of the Seine. The notorious Palais 
Royal built by Cardinal Richelieu is 
to the north of the Tuilleries, and the 
Marais (marsh), distinguished by 
many historical buildings, but lat- 
terly a gloomy and impoverished 
region is to be found in the north- 
east quarter of the city. 

We have enlarged on the regret of 
archeologists for the destruction of 
historical buildings, but there are not 
wanting sensitive souls on whom sad- 
ness descends at the sight even of the 
dismantled common dwellings whose 
domestic joys, and griefs, and priva- 
tions, thus seem exposed to the heart- 
less gaze of indifferent saunterers. 
Few there are, endowed with ordinary 
sensibility, that have not experienced 
a passing sadness at the sight of rusty 
grates and cold hearths which often 
witnessed happy family groups enjoy- 
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ing cheerful breakfasts and fireside 
converse. Here is a literal translation 
of M. Louis Bouilhet’s poetic 


LAMENT FOR THE LEVELLED HOUSES OF PARIS. 


“* Ah the poor houses destroyed by the axe 
of the leveller! poor ruined dwellings, poor 
nests emptied by the fowler! 


“When your badly-secured partitions 
display to contemptuous eyes the secrets of 
the domestic hearth, which has witnessed 
the lapse of a century,— 

“And when there is seen along your 
walls, beneath the marks of the grappling 
hooks, strips of room paper wave and hang 
like entrails, — 

““My heart is vexed, my faith is shaken 
in presence of this work where the pitiless 
axe lays bare to the crowd the consciences 
of these poor old walls, 


“Behold the faithful garret where the 
poet, though miserably poor, confided to the 
swallow’s little nest his glowing dreams of 
red gold! 

“Oh wretched death-morgues! They 
have brought all before the garish eyes of 
day, from the chamber of the death agony 
to the bed of the newly wedded. 


‘“* Mount, O ye sprays of ivy to hide them 
from sight! Burst the asphalt of the side 
ways, draw the winding sheet of your dark 
foliage over the shame faced ruins! 

“Oh ye cold coffins envied by the wise, 
I have seen your gloom and your drapery ; 
but these sepulchres of the living are much 
more mournful than the tombs of the dead.” 


Victor Hugo to whom Paris is as 
dear as if he there first saw the light, 
and who still cherishes the memory 
of his earliest dwelling there, but of 
which he can recollect nothing but a 
draw-well in the yard in the shade of 
a sallow tree, and a goat with whom 
he gambolled, speaks feelingly in 
“Les Misérables” of the annihilation 
of cherished bits of the old city during 
his exile. 

“Many years has the writer been absent 
from Paris,—Paris the natal city of his 
heart. Among demolitions and reconstruc- 
tions this Paris of his youth, this Paris 
which he has religiously enshrined in his 
memory, is at this moment a Paris of long 
ago. Let him be permitted to speak of this 
Paris as if it were still in existence. It is 
possible that in the spot whither the author 
is going to conduct his readers, saying, ‘ in 
such a street such a house stands,’ there is 
at this moment neither house nor street. 
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The readers however may rectify any mis- 
take made by taking a little trouble.”* 


Of one of Hugo’s most memory- 
cherished dwellings Impasse (no 
thoroughfare) des /ewillantines where 
he lived till he was ten years old— 
of the sombre stately dwelling, and 
large quiet garden not a trace is now 
visible. 

This place must needs keep a strong 
hold on the poet’s affections, for there 

e between two chestnut trees he had 
got a swing suspended, and frequently 
e frightened his mother with his 
rash projections into space, often 
reaching the high boughs of the trees 
in his flights. 

Making full allowance for the in- 
fluence of the recollection of boyish 
seenes, still there should be a line 
drawn some where. Encumbering the 
square of the Carrousel and in the 
spot where now a fine palace pleasant- 
ly greets the sight, sprawled nests of 
old curiosity shops and stalls of bird- 
fanciers. A poet has been found in 
the person of M. Charles Baudelaire 
to lament the change, in a poem ad- 
dressed to M. Victor Hugo, called the 
“Swan.” Here is presented a literal 
version of the lines relative to the 
poor bird, but how the recollection 
could arouse any pleasing image must 
be left to the reader’s fancy. 


“ A swan who had escaped from her cage 
and was brushing the dry pavement with 
her webbed claws, dragged her white plum- 
age along the rough ground, and opened her 
beak, poor bird, at the edge of a waterless 
drain. 

“ Nervously bathing her wings in the dry 
dust she sighed out, her heart full of her 
natal lake, ‘ Rain when wilt thou descend? 
Lightning when wilt thou flash?’ 

“I saw this poor wretch, strange and 
fatal myth, convulsively stretch her thirsty 
beak along her neck towards the mocking 
and cruelly serene sky, as if bitterly re- 
proaching it.” 

M. Charles Baudelaire, if consistent, 
should rather praise the living archi- 
tects and their employers for putting 
it out of the bird-fancier’s power to 
inflict further torment on the poor 
exile in the neighbourhood of the 
Carrousel. 
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MONTMARTRE. 


Montmartre a hill adjoining Paris, 
was rendered an object of devotion to 
the pious of ancient days, as being the 
scene of the martyrdom of St. Denys 
or Dionysius. Before the revolution 
of 1789 the chapel was much fre- 
quented as well from a principle of 
unaffected piety as from motives on 
the part of the womankind, which 
if pious in the main were certainly 
modified by a leaven of selfishness, as 
will be seen from the following pas- 
sage in the MS. of Philibert Dela- 
marre. 


“ At Montmartre there is an image of our 
Saviour appearing to Magdalen, and under- 
neath, an inscription in which the word 
Rabboni occurs. Good wives took it to be 
the image of some saint, whose speciality 
consisted in reforming bad husbands. To 
apply his good offices to their individual 
cases they piously touched the statue with 
their husbands’ shirts, and in consequence 
they would either become good (rabbon- 
nisent), or burst in the course of the year.” 


The Chapel of St. Denis and the 
subterranean apartments, the places 
of retreat of the early Christian mar- 
tyrs, were long the objects of venera- 
tion. Visits to the vaults had how- 
ever for a long time been discontinued 
when in 1611 the soil falling in under 
some workmen, they made their way 
to a subterranean chapel, and found 
an altar-table and a cross cut out of 
the calcareous stone of the hill) A 
sudden revival of devotion ensued, 
which gradually went on cooling till 
in 1737 some zealous archeologist 
wonderfully fitted for the discovery 
of mares’ nests, gave an account to 
some friends of a find he had happil 
lighted on. They repeated the wel- 
come news and by the time the third 
or fourth version of the discovery had 
got abroad it had assumed this form. 

* Mons. Dubois the oculist in a late 
exploration among the catacombs of 
Montmartre, had the singular good 
fortune to discover some antiquarian 
treasures of the value of which it 
would scarcely be pradent to pro- 
nounce an opinion for the moment. 


* Count Victor-Marie Hugo was born at Besancon, 26th February, 1802. His family 


was ennobled in 1531. 


His mother served the royal cause as a zealous Vendean, and 
Hugo's earliest poems are all inspired by royalist aspirations. 


Hlis father being one of 


Buonaparte's devoted officers, the poet’s boyhood was spent between France, Italy, and 


Spain. 


His early political prejudices deserted him in 1830, and his objections to power 


generally have condemned him to exile since the coup d'etat was executed. 
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Among them are two bronze statues 
of Osiris and Isis, each about five 
feet four inches in height, and this 
proves beyond doubt that Isiac wor- 
ship prevailed among the early in- 
habitants of Lutetia. Nearthe statues 
were seventeen hollow cylinders of 
iron, each three feet long, and the 
diameters of the circular ends measur- 
ing eleven inches. One of these pe 
opened there fell out a heap of gol 
coins or medals bearing on one side 
a figure of Cybele, and on the obverse, 
a sprig of mistletoe and some (at pre- 
sent) indecipherable characters. 

“These were mere temple treasures 
but the temple is there also. It is of 
circular shape, supported by eighteen 
arches, and in the centre is a vast 
silver altar on which stand twelve 
gin statues bearing swords and 

utklers of silver. Ina neighbouring 
chapel were found eight silver statues 
of goddesses most lovely of face and 
graceful of figure.” 

Dubois did not content himself 
with the discovery of this rare temple 
and its treasures ; he walked for seven 
hours along a vaulted passage in the 
direction of Paris and suffered much 
from its low temperature. 

The learned Abbe Lebeuf lost no 
time in ascertaining how much truth 
was concealed in the splendid report, 
and all collapsed into some ordinary 
relics of an old Roman villa with its 
baths, a few bronze medals, and bits 
of alabaster. 

In 1790 when the Abbey demesne 
of which the chapel and its appur- 
tenances formed a part was sold as 
national property, a man whose staple 
commodity was plastér of Paris, pur- 
chased the ground, levelled the edifice 
to its foundation, burrowed for, and 
removed his gypsum, and not one of 
the few still living who must have 
been very young at the time, is now 
able to point out where the Martyr’s 
Chapel once stood. The adjoinin 
spring and its stream were put out o 
sight by the regenerators of the first 
revolution. To this: day treasure- 
seekers are intent on discovering a 
valuable -— supposed to have 
been carefully concealed by the last 
Abbess, Madame de’ Montmorency 
before her death at the hands of the 
apostles of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. As yet it has not been 
discovered. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF THE QUAI DE CHAILLOT.] 


Recalling to mind the many plots 
devised for removing the present 
Emperor, and standing as we are on 
a terrace below which we hear the 
muffled clank of conspirators’ tools, 
it is mpuane recall the plot 
arranged by rges Oadoudal and 
his friends for the removal of the 
First Consul. The house No. 10, Quai 
de Billy, west of the Champs Elysée 
was selected for the Heer pe and 
accomplishment of the bold design. 
But the brave old Royalist would not 
condescend to the use of infernal 
machines or to take life in cold blood. 
“Georges,” saidDesmarest who helped 
to frustrate the design, “would only 
proceed against the First Consulsword 
in hand, and attain his object by 
strength and courage.” Seventy or 
eighty men of proof wereto be brought 
from Morbihan, and lodged in the 
house already mentioned, the qua 
on which it stood being then calle 
Quai de Chailiot, and when the First 

onsul should be passing that way 
to St. Cloud, surrounded by his 
escort, all these men were to rush out, 
engage the party, and take the great 
man prisoner. The Count d’Artois 
and the Duke of Berry would present 
themselves, in due course, to the 
welcome of the fickle Parisians, and 
Bonaparte be transmitted to Eng: 
land. General Bréche who had just 
started to collect the seventy Bretons 
when Cadoudal was seized, after: 
wards alleged that the British Go, 
vernment intended to send the First 
Consul to the very island-prison 
which, twelve years later, he even- 
tually occupied. 


THE KING OF ROME'S CLOUD PALACE. 


On the high grounds adjoining this 
quay, it entered the head of the Em- 
a to have a splendid palace built 

or the future King of Rome, and the 

reparations begun three months be- 
ore the birth of the Monarch in 
nubibus, The plan was on an exten- 
sive scale, but when the disasters of 
1812 began to thicken, he changed 
the general design to that of a Sans- 
Souci, and these proportions were in 
turn gradually modified, as the impe- 
rial horizon darkened, till they 
came those of a mere retreat for a 
convalescent. 
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Golden visions or bitter resent- 
ments seized on the inhabitants on 
and near Mount Chaillot as the pre- 
parations went forward, according as 
they did or did not desire a — of 
residence. One proprietor of a large 
house let in tenements, addressed, in 
more than one sense, a moving letter 
to M. le Comte Daru, the intendant 
of the Emperor’s household : parts of 
it are worth quotation :— 


“T am proprietor of a vast house on the 
quay de Billy, No. 62; the commissioners 
of the palace for the King of Rome have 
pronounced its sentence, they have marked 
it with black chalk. The lodgers are aware 
of the fact, and are preparing to quit, as 
much through prudence as respect. The 
consequence is that if the emigration con- 
tinues all the inhabitants left will be a few 
labourers and the swallows. You must be 
well aware, M. le Comte, that with such 
lodgers it will be difficult for a citizen to 
meet his demands. My petition 
is therefore that the Emperor purchase my 
house, and recompense me like a just and 
liberal monarch, ordering payment to be 
made as promptly as possible, seeing that I 
am dogged by my creditors, and have en- 
gagements to fulfil.” 


The brave citizen knowing more 
than a little of the circumlocution 
observed in government bureaus, him- 
self being in the revenue, guarded 
against the inconvenience of delays 
by despatching a letter to Majesty 
itself, this time sweetening the re- 


uest by enveloping it in rhyme, we 
ear to say poetry. 


“ Sire, au pied du Capitole 
Qui va couronner Chaillot,— 
Je possede un hermitage 

Habité par l'indigent, 

Qui prudemment déménage, 

Et ce depuis qu’il apprend 

Que Napoléon le Grand 

Qu’on appelle aussi le Juste, 
Destine ce batiment 

A servir incessament 

De rampe au palais d’Auguste.”* 


The exordium being skilfully 
achieved, he put forward his hopes 
and expectations, and then proceeded 
with his well studied peroration :— 


“On pretend qu’au Roi de Rome 
J’aurais bien du m'addresser 

Mais Sire, & vous c’est tout comme. 
Je suis sir qu’en pareil cas 

Il ne vous dedira pas. 


Je crois done tout me promettre, 
Si Sa Majesté veut mettre 

En marge de cet écrit 

‘ Soit fait ainsi qu'il est dit.’ "+ 


The Emperor laughed more heartily 
at the naive composition than pro- 
bably some of our readers will, and 
with the best possible intentions, ap- 


— the petitioner porter to the 
ing of Rome. 


* Were it not for our rule invariably to translate in this series, we would not encounter 
the difficulties of this production; the happy fatuity of the original is beyond our power 


to render, 


“Sire, at the foot of the Capitol 
Which will shortly crown Chaillot,— 


I possess an hermitage 

Occupied by th’ indigent, 

Who've been prudently decamping 
Ever since they've heard it said 
That Napoleon the Great, 

Whom they also call the Just 

Has decreed this tenement 
Immediately to serve as pass 

To the palace of Augustus.” 


¢ “They say it’s to the King of Rome 
I should indeed address myself ; 
But Sire, it’s all the same to you, 
I’m confident that in this case 
He will not from your word draw back, 


So I may have great hope of all 


If your Majesty will place 
On the margin of this brief— 


* Be it done as therein said.’” 


XUM 





XUM 
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LE PALAIS DE LA LEGION D'HONNEUR, 


On the left bank of the river (Quai 
d’Orsay) and nearly opposite where 
the King of Rome would have kept 
his Court under other circumstances, 
stands the Palais de la Légion d’ Hon- 
neur, onan built by a German 
Highness, Frederick IIL, Rhin-Graff 
of Salm Kyrbourg. This prince of 
gesthetic and luxurious tastes, weary of 
finding that he could gallop across his 
territories in an hour, came to Paris 
to eat (gallice) his possessions. On 
the spot mentioned he had a noble 
palace constructed, and finding that 
the entire mortgage of his princi- 
pality did not afford means to finish 
it, he brought to the hammer a few 
estates which he possessed in a ravine 
in the Vosges. He gave a house 
warming to which all Paris was asked, 
several of the guests accosting him 
as one of the invited. This was to- 
wards the end of 1786; next year 
the architect purchased the hotel in 
order to indemnify himself for his 
outlays, and the prince became his 
tenant. 

Like other ruined princes of the 
hour and place, he took service under 
the Republic one and indivisible, and 
in his discharge of duty as com- 
mander of a battalion, according to 
the “Petit Dictionnaire des Grands 
Hommes de la Révolution,” he made 
a descent at the head of 3,000 war- 
riors on the Cemetery of the Invalides, 
being persuaded of the existence of a 
conspiracy, and that all the money 
and all the cannons in France were 
hidden there. He courageously en- 
tered in full panoply, bravely con- 
tended for five hours without dis- 
covering anything contrary to the 
interests of the Republic, and from 
his boldness in face of the dead, we 
may judge of his gentleness towards 
the living.” 

The poor prince was victimized b 
evil tongues. ‘“‘Riddled with sword- 
thrusts,” says ay “his courage was 
suspected ; ruined by getting rid of 
all is property, his honesty was im- 
pugn An immense loser at play, 
it was generally believed that he 
cheated. They allowed him wit, but 
denied him common sense.” 

The Sans-Culotte prince contrived 
to keep apartments in the_house, 
and his head above water in the 
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general tumult, as his creditors did 
not care to press a citizen of his 
standing too severely, especially as a 
red-hot noisy club was held in the 
hotel. However he shared the fate 
of better men. Having been arrested 
and kept some time in prison, he was 
brought before his Highness Fouquier 
Tinville, and accused of secretly aid- 
ing the Germanic Coalition under the 
mask of patriotism. Out of forty- 
nine arraigned that day forty-six, in- 
cluding the ill-starred German Rhin- 
Graff were’ guillotined. Four days 
later came the 9th of Thermidor and 
the doom of Robespierre, but too late 
to save him. 

His sister princess Amelia of Ho- 
‘henzollern was unable to distinguish 
his remains among the slain. She 
purchased the neighbouring cemetery 
where her unfortunate brother rested 
among thirteen hundred victims of 
public security, and got it re-conse- 
crated and enclosed. André Chenier 
the poet rests in that churchyard, 
along with General Lafayette and his 
wife. There also repose the remains 
of the Canonesses of Picpus in- 
terred between 1647 and 1690. A 
commemorative pyramid was erected 
within the enclosure under the em- 

ire, and every year on the second 

unday after Easter, the priests of 
the chapel of Picpus celebrated a 
solemn service for the repose of the 
souls of all interred there. 

Under the Directory a barber's 
apprentice but yet _a_ millionaire 
occupied the Salm Folly. Having 
exchanged the soap of commerce for 
that which cleans the faces and hands 
of scoundrels, he purchased the right 
of calling himself Count or Marquis 
of Beauregard, whichever he pleased. 
The parties which he gave were of 
the most ane kind. All Paris 
were invi and they came, and 
admired, and ridiculed the giver. 
While exercising their teeth at his 
expense, they gave full swing to their 
tongues in his disparagement. 

n of a vine-dresser in Burgundy 
or Nivernais young Lieuthraud dis- 
charged in succession the duties of 
barber’s boy and nobleman’s valet. 
His master at the breaking out of the 
Revolution, proceeded to the frontier 
with all his available fortune clinking 
in his saddle bags, and his valet 
attended him. weating the barrier 
pass well watched, the nobleman 
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turned to the left to find a quiet 
place, directing his boy to do the 
same on the right, and meet him at 
@ certain town in the next territory. 
Curious enongh the money was left 
in the care of the valet, who, while 
seeking a convenient exit, pear to 
reflect on the non-necessity of emi- 
gratingat all. He wasa Frenchman, 
—Frenchmen are not comfortable in 
reign parts; parbleu, he would 
turn his horse’s head, proceed to Paris, 
and improve his appearance. On 
entering the city he recollected the 
presence of his master’s property in 
the saddle bags, but it was too late to 
commence a useless chase after him. 
Another version of his acquisition 
of riches readsthus. Being concerned 
with a foundery of cannons at Mou- 
lins, he obtained considerable ad- 
vances from the Republic, and profited 
well thereby, for though he received 
the money, the arsenal got no cannon 
in exchange. Paris and the Palais 
Royal soon witnessed his mighty suc- 
cess in matters of finance. He did 


not look too close at the fitness of 
things in his ane with his patrons 


and the public, but his immense 
riches soon signalized him as the 
most honourable man in Paris. He 
purchased the dozen superb steeds of 
the Prince de Croi, he acquired the 
Hotel de Salm and the Bagatelle, he 
became the lover of Mile. Lange of 
the Rue Feydeau at the outlay of 
£500 per day, payable in advance, 
and he signalized this connexion by 
setting up in his best salon, her and 
his own portrait, each ornamented 
with £750 worth of jewels. 

He furnished iron to the Republic 
as his foundery furnished cannon, and 
this iron in his hands became gold, 
even as once happened to Midas of 

he Ass’s ears. More fortunate than 

idas he was not obliged to take a 
strange barber into his confidence, 

or as M. Edouard Fournier informs 
us, “he combed and arranged his 
flowing locks like an angel.”* 

Having appropriated the title of 
Le Comte de Beauregard towards the 
end of the Revolution, he looked on 
a marriage with a lady of birth as the 
supplement to his glory. He proposed 
for Mile. Montholon, and though his 
offer was not definitively accepted, 
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Mme. Montholon received his visits, 
and in company with her daughters, 
returned them. “And she did wisely,’’ 
said Arnault, “ for while she reflected 
the fortune of Citizen Beauregard dis- 
appeared and so did the citizen him- 
self. The day following a splendid 
ball given in honour of the ladies, he 
vanished. What became of him I 
know not; the river is at every one’s 
service.” 

Before this, the Davenport Dunn 
of his day had been obliged to endure 
some mortifications. Being sent to 
preoe on suspicion of sharing in @ 

oyalist plot, the police examined 
his desk at their leisure, and found 
evidence of such mighty swindles 
that being acquitted of treason, he 
was re-committed for cheating on a 
large scale. By dint of bribery he 
escaped for the time, but after a 
Fone s renewed luxury and insolence, 
ne was re-committed as a forger and 
condemned to the pillory, to four 
poate, penal servitude, and the felon’s 

rand. 

Again he evaded the rigours of his 
sentence, but the people to whom he 
was indebted proved more inflexible 
than the ministers of justice. He 
had spent his fortune in proving him- 
self an honest man, and not seeing 
any respite at the hands of his eredi- 
tors, he disappeared as mentioned, 
and no more was heard of him. M. 
Fournier adds with regard to his 
splendid house,— 


“The Hotel de Salm could not, in eseap- 
ing from the hands of such a rascal, become 
all at once that which it continues to this 
day, a vestibule to the temple of glory; it 
needed a purification. Madame ie Btael 
effected the desirable object by there hold- 
ing together with Benjamin Constant, the 
seances of the Constitutional Circle. The 
fire of these great spirits having burned in 
it for @ season, the Hotel de Salm was 
found purified.” 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF THE PARIS RAT. 


Taking M. Fournier for our guide 
and naturalist in ratology, for we 
own to absolute pepossl ignorance on 
the subject, we find that the original 
Celts of France were totally unae- 
quainted with this mischievous spe- 
cies of the rongeurs till they were 
first disturbed by the Vandals with 


* “ Chroniques et Legendes des Rues de Paris.” Par Edouard Fournier, Paris: E. Dentu, 
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whom came the brown furred animal : 
of him M. Fournier says,— 


“The brown rat himself was an immi- 
grant; he reigned in France not by right of 
birth but that of conquest. He had come 
in with the Barbarians of the North. ‘To 
every horde its rat,’ says M. Toussenel in 
his ingenius work L'Esprit des Bétes. To 
every superficial occupation of the ground 
corresponds a subterraneous one. There is 
the Gothic rat, the Vandal rat, and the rat 
of the Huns.” 


Once the brown rats got possession 
they would not budge aninch. They 
merely sent & colony to England in 
the 11th century (12th in the text), 
under the protection of the invadin 
troops of the Conquerer. They had 
multiplied so fast in France that they 
could spare some idle youngsters. 
The English in time returned the 
compliment... At every invasion the 
insular vermin paid their unwelcome 
visits, and gave their Gallic relatives, 
lessons in address and voracity. We 
prefer giving the following bit of in- 
formation in M. Fournier’s own words, 
not judging it authentic in all its 
bearings. 

‘These English rats also found opportu- 
nities for making descents on Ireland. The 
frogs found there in great number were 
delicious tit-bits to them. They regaled 
on them with such good appetite that one 
fine day the race of these amphibia was 
found to have disappeared. What an op- 
portunity for an Irish Batrachomyomachia 
(Battle of the Frogs and Mice)! still no 
bard availed himself of the opportunity. 
The rats finding their larders empty dis- 
appeared in their turn. The fact is that 
there are much fewer rats in Ireland now 
than there were in the middle ages (?).” 


A short time before the war of the 
Fronde (Temp. Louis XIII., middle 
of the 17th cenury), a new subter- 
ranean invasion of iron-grey animals 
occurred, and fierce and bloody were 
their wars with their brown cousins 
of many removes. Imaginative folk 
not otherwise able to account for 
their presence, said they were the 
same that were known in the country 
in the days of St. Gregory of Tours 
(sixth century), and talismanic images 
of them in bron had been found 
from time to time in a certain quarter 
of Paris. A founder having lately 
discovered one had the imprudence 
to melt it, and lo, next day the sewers 
of the city were full of live specimens, 
iron-gray in colour. 
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Many corps of paid German lans- 
quenets had been employed in France 
in the end of the iéth, and beginning 
of the 17th century and it was not 
impossible for very small colonies to 
cross the Rhine in the baggage carts 
of these mercenaries. But their ttan- 
sit in barges is more probable. 

In 1725 there were earthquakes in 
theneigh bourhood of the Caspian, par- 
ticularly in the Desert of Coman, and 
multitudes of fierce strong animals of 
therat tribe, with fur ofa foxy hue were 
seen issuing out of caverns and fissures 
of the surface. They spread them- 
selves on every side, swam rivers, 
crossed the Volga, took possession of 
boats, and by easy stages finally 
reached England and the west of 
Europe. M. Fournier says they ar- 
rived in England in 1750, and were at 
once called Hanover rats, as remind- 
ing John Bull of the human rongeurs 
that accompanied George I. to Eng- 
land “ for its goods.” Like others of 
his talented countrymen, M. Fournier 
contents himself with vague and er- 
roneous information on foreign sub- 
jects. 

These surmulots are the present 
rulers of the sewers of London and 
Paris, having reduced the iron-grey 
or black rats to the condition of a 
myth. 

In whatever else we may excel our 
brothers beyond the Manche, we are 
decidedly inferior to them in the ex- 

ression of sensibility in neat terms. 
ad the following extract from 
Esquiros, and be convinced :— 


“T was taking a walk one evening with 
a Highland naturalist in the poor, hungry, 
ugly, picturesque region of Wapping. We 
descended the Wapping Old Stairs celebrated 
in sea songs. The moon shed an icy light 
on the Thames. Except the voice of the 
river all was silent. On the muddy and 
worn steps we were witnesses of a combat 
between ‘two rats of different sizes and 
colours. The weaker was killed by the 
stronger before we could interfere. 
companion heaved a mighty sigh. 
Briton!’ cried he, ‘ behold your fate! You 
are everywhere obliged to give way before 
the attack of the invader. A little time 
and the naturalist will seek you in vain in 
your natal isle.’ 

“How many times has the Paris rag- 
picker made over the carcase of some rat, 
who has perished under the fangs of his 
foxy foe, a funeral oration, less erudite 
perhaps, but certainly not less affecting,” 
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THE GOOD LADIES OF THE HOUSE OF ORLEANS. 


Among the houses taken down some 
years since to beautify the approach 
to the Théatre Frangais, was the 
snuff-shop of the “ Civet Cat” which 
had flourished for more than a cen- 
tury. About 1750 it was established 
by a young couple known to the be- 
neficent Duchess of Chartres, Louise 
de Bourbon-Conti, married five or six 
years before that time to the eldest 
son of the Duke of Orleans. She 
wished to serve the young couple, but 
in such a way as not to humble them 
in their own eyes. So proceeding in 
her carriage from her apartments in 
the Palais Royal, she stopped before 
the shop, requested the inmates to 
fill her box, put it to her nose, and 
said aloud to the mistress that her 
snuff was the best in Paris. A few 
dawdlers heard the remark, next day 
all Paris was aware of it, and on the 
next, the shop was surrounded by a 
crowd of snuff-takers, amateur and 
professional. The peepee flour- 
ished and the shop kept up its repu- 
tation though once or twice obliged 
to move over the way, till its final 
demolition. 

Another lady of this house, 
daughter of the Duke de Penthiévre, 
and mother of the late King, Louis 
Phillippe, was a model of goodness. 
A few years before the ’89, she re- 
marked a pretty child playing in the 
gardens of the Palais Royal, and 
entered into conversation with her. 
“Tn what way are your parents em- 
ployed?” “ Making shoes, Madame, 
and I help them, but the room is very 
dark, and the waxed ends scrape my 
fingers.” ‘“ How would = like to 
be occupied?” “Oh, Madame, in 
some way in which I might have 
flowers and the open air around me.” 

Next day one of the Duchess’s 
ladies took the little girl with her to 
a basket-maker’s, bought a charming 
one for her, called at a florist’s, pur- 
chased a nice bouquet, and putting it 
into the basket, gave all to the child, 
andsent her home in ecstacy ; under the 
nosegay she found a beautiful purse, 
marked with the Duchess’s cypher, 
and containing a handsomé sum ia 
Louis-d’ors. All this could only have 
happened in Paris, but the sequel was 
possible anywhere. ; 

While the Revolution was in full 
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blow, the Duchess remained unmo- 
lested for a considerable time, her 
humble and devoted friends forming 
as it were a guard of honour about 
her. But the evil day came, and she 
was imprisoned in the Luxemburg, 
October 6, 1793 (24 Brumaire, An. 2), 
where she remained for months in 
sad want even of necessaries, and 
attended by agirl of ill-repute, whom 
they inflicted on her in mockery of her 
irreproachable life. 

By advice and example she effected 
a complete reformation in the poor 
creature, and she became a devoted 
servant. 

Being allowed, on account of her 
weak health to remove to the 4/aison 
Belhomme in the Rue Charonne, she 
was soon surrounded by those grate- 
ful creatures whom she had aided in 
her prosperity. One of the first was 
Marie the flower girl, who, without 
waiting to put on her best clothes, 
ran with flowers and money and open 
heart to alleviate tlte condition of her 
kind benefactress. The poor girl ran 
to her with tears in her eyes holding 
out her basket, and the good lady, 
throwing her arms round her neck, 
kissed her affectionately on forehead 
and cheeks, and selected one of her 
roses to oe in her bosom. Every day 
during her imprisonment in that 
house she received a rose from the 
good-hearted girl. 

A lady once called in a carriage, 
and having sent in a small parcel to 
the Duchess, drove away, and was 
never after recognised by any of the 
inmates of the house. The parcel 
contained a large sum of money and 
enabled Mme. Egalité, as the Jaeobins 
designated the Duchess, to continue 
her acts of beneficence. 


LE CAF& DE LA REGENCE. 


This celebrated house of entertain- 
ment, the neighbour of the Civet 
Cat’s snuff shop, maintained its vogue 
from the days of the Regent, Philip 
of Orleans, to these late evil ones of 
demolition. There nearly opposite 
the Théatre Francais soon after the 
introduction of coffee, Procopé, the 
Italian, taught his customers for the 
first time to relish ices and sirrups, 
and there dramatic authors received 
compliments on the success of their 
pieces, or condolences on their defeats. 

The great feature of the Café de 
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Regence from its first institution was 
the incessant succession of games of 
chess. Le Sage, author or translator 
of “Gil Blas,” a great frequenter 
of coffee-houses, and who left a de- 
scription of Procopé’s and of the Café 
de la Regence, represents the latter as 
the silent refuge of the “ movers of 
wood” (chessplayers). 


“You will see in a vast hall adorned 
with lustres and mirrors, a score of grave 
persons playing at draughts or chess on 
marble tables, and surrounded by persons 
most attentive to the game. So profound 
a silence is observed that nothing is heard 
except the stirring of the pieces. You 
might call it the Café of Harpocrates, where 
perfect solitude is enjoyed in the company 
of sixty persons.” 


Some sixty years later the author 
of “ Faublas,” himself a great chess- 
pee and frequenter of coffee- 

ouses, amused himself with the re- 
flective silence of the habitués, and 
their impatience and fury at the least 
word, even the faintest sigh :— 


“He set at loggerheads a young spec- 
tator who happened to be in love, and an 
old player who being disturbed by the ex- 
clamations and sighs of the other, was at 
last obliged to cry out, ‘A plague on all 
lovers, I say!’ ‘Sir I do not comprehend.’ 
‘Not comprehend?’ ‘ Look at your work, a 
move spoiled!’ ‘But what have I to do 
with it?’ ‘To do indeed! For a whole 
hour you have been at my elbow with your 
“dear Sophia” here, and “your pretty 
cousin” there. I could not avoid hearing 
your nonsense, and see I have played like a 
schoolboy. Sir, when a man is in love he 
should not visit the Café de la Regence.’” 


gentle- 
There 


But what could the ee 

men talk about except love ' 

were no eee then allowed in 
i 


cafés, and politics were strictly pro- 
hibited. Seldom was a house of 
entertainment to be found at any 
hour of its being open without the 
presence of a spy elaborately dis- 
guised. 

Sometimes as in the case of young 
Marmontel and old Boindin, the 
philosophers of the day settled ona 
peculiar argot beforehand. The soul 
was Margot, religion Javotte, liberty 
Jeanneton, a being not to be men- 
tioned here was, say, Monsieur Three 
Stars. The sages were indulging in 
their colloquy with the greatest com- 
fort, when a person with a squint 
joined in the conversation. ‘“ May I 
ask, gentlemen,” said he at last, “who 
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is Monsieur Three Stars, with whom 
ou are so dissatisfied?” “Sir,” said 
{. Boindin, “he was a police spy.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was also a 
frequenter, less to see, however, than 
to be seen. When he found himself 
the centre of an admiring throng he 
escaped from observation, carefully 
marking whether his flight was re- 
—. observed by the company. 

n order to escape public attention or 
possibly only affecting the wish to do 
so, he began to visit the café disguised 
asan Armenian but this only redoubled 
the enthusiastic crowd. M. de Sar- 
tine, minister of police, was one day 
obliged to station a sentinel at the 
door, and so disgusted was Jean 
Jacques at his celebrity that he did 
not show himself at all next day. 

At a later date the proprietor would 
be heard directing refreshments to be 
served to Voltaire or to Rosseau, these 
names pepoonenting two tables, said 
to have been patronized by these 
celebrities. He probably took a liberty 
with the philosopher of Ferney, as he 
was not an habitué of cafés. 

Sovereigns are generally less greedy 
of public adulation than philosophers. 
Joseph IT. of Austria, brother of 
Marie Antoinette, came to Paris not 
to fritter away his time in court cere- 
monial or to present himself for sense- 
less admiration or inspection. He 
passed as Count of Falkenstein, lived 
quietly at a hotel, was said to cook 
his own dinner occasionally, and de- 
voted the greater part of his time to 
the acquiring of useful information. 
It gave him serious annoyance to be re- 
cognised in the streets, or find himself 
the centre of a crowd. He lodged at 
a hotel in the Rue de Tournon then 
(1777) kept by a brother of Mercier. 
author of the “Tableaux de Paris,’ 
and since that time bearing the Em- 
peror’s name. 

A report getting abroad one morn- 
ing that he was to visit the Palais 
Royal, a large crowd collected before 
it. Leaving his hotel on foot he 
found a nearly impenetrable throng 
before the Palais ; so he turned into 
the long salon of the empty Café de 
la Regence, untenanted at the moment 
by any one but the Hebe of the es- 
tablishment. 

“* Ah, sir,’ said she, ‘ you are very wel- 
come. Not one but yourself has come in all 
the morning. This plaguy Emperor is to 
blame; he robs us of our customers. And 





if he were only exact at the places where 
people are waiting to see him, it would not 
be so bad. They'd see him, they'd find 
themselves thirsty after the sight, they'd 
come to refresh themselves with a cup of 
coffee. But no. He always comes late 
when he comes at all. He likes to make 
people wait for him. Look at that crowd 
before the Palais Royal, There they'll re- 
main the whole day, and we shall not have 
@ visitor till night.’ 

“*Have you seen this tiresome Emperor?’ 
‘ Faith, I have not; not but I'd like to see 
him; but he makes people wait too long, 
and I have no time to lose.’ 

“While talking, the Emperor had come 
to the end of his cup of coffee, he evidently 
enjoyed it to the last drop, for in those days 
there was good coffee to be had in cafés. 
He arose, and cast a new double Louis on 
the counter. 

“Oh the beautiful coin!’ said the limo- 
nadiére, ‘that is the head of our good King 
Louis XVI.’ 

“Yes madame, and this is the head of 
the Emperor.’ 

“Smiling he lifted his hat, and vanished, 
without waiting for his change.” 


Paul of Russia also visited the café 
tncog. All the memorabilia of his 
visit consisted in winning a Louis by 
betting on a game, and handing it to 
the waiter as he out. 

Towards the end of the Ancien 
Regime, a serious looking gentleman 
was observed in attendance for twelve 
years from seven till eleven in the 
eyening. His occupation consisted in 
watching the games. He scarcely 
spoke at all, but was considered a 
profound authority on every thing 
connected with chess. So, one night 
when there were but few in the room 
he was appealed to in a dispute. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “you have 
selected an incompetent judge ; I do 
not even know the moyes.” “ Well, 
why have you been watching the 
games so earnestly for more than ten 

ears?’ “The answer is easily given. 
am terribly tired of “ wife ; she 
annoys me continually, It is a com- 
plete relaxation here to look on with- 
out seeing any thing, and to hear 
things without understanding them.” 

During “the Terror” few came to 

lay at the Café de la ence. 
People had not the h and it was 
not pleasant to see through the pan 
the cars bearing the econdemne 


*A 
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through the Rue St. Honoré to exe- 
cution. Robespierre often took a seat 
but few had any wish to play with 
him, such terror did the insignificant 
looking little man strike into eve 
one’s heart. One day a very ade 
some young man sat opposite him, and 
made a move as signal for a game; 
Robespierre responded, and the 
stranger won. A second game was 
played and won, and then Robespierre 
asked what was the stake. “The 
head of a young man,” was the an- 
swer, “who would be executed to- 
morrow. Here is the order for his 
release wanting only your signature ; 
and be quick,—the executioner will 

ive no delay.” It was the young 

ount B. that was thus saved. The 
paper was signed, and then the great 
man asked, “But who are you, 
Citizen?’ “Say Citizeness, Monsieur, 
I am the Count’s betrothed. Thanks 
and adieu !” 

Napoleon I. in the days of his 
sous-lieutenancy, played chess in the 
same salon, and very badly too. He 
always began unskilfully, and had no 
patience with any delay on the part 
of his wel ry He would bite his 
lips, stamp his foot, drum impatiently 


on the chessboard, and make the 


ieces dance. It was still worse if he 
ost. He would dash his hand down 
on the table, and make every thing 
jump. The waiter who recited these 
anecdotes to our authority and his 
friends, said he was surprised when 
he heard that the Sous Lieutenant 
when he became Emperor, and had 
very skilful opponents among the 
courtiers, never lost a single game 
though he had not improved in the 
slightest degree. 
he most remarkable of the chess- 
players of the café were La Bour- 
donnais, Phillidor, Deschapelles, St. 
Amand, Boncourt, Boissy d’Angl 
Barneyille. This last player woul 
have been unable toendure the tedium 
of life without the chessboard. He 
probably asked some one, as Mauper- 
tuis is known to have done, “ What 
could he find to do outside a coffee 
house ?” 
In the days of July, 1830, the front 
of the building was injured. It was 
afterwards repaired and decorated.* 


‘Why have they decorated 


the Café de la Regence?” ‘ Because it is one of the ‘Wounded of July.’” 
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Twelve years since the business was 
removed to the Rue Richelieu while 
some changes were being made, The 
most remarkable customer it had in 
latter times was Alfred de Musset. 


LEGENDARY PARIS, 


The Parisian, comme il faut, knows 
very little of the mere legends con- 
nected with his beloved capital. He 
can if he has made any excursions 
relate Scotch, Swiss and Rhenish 
legends, but few have been blessed 
with Parisian nurses, and ballad or 
romantic story connected with Paris 
is to him a ee novelty. Those 
related by Fournier are chiefly 
confined to the Cité, The incidents 
in the story of the Jew-barber stated 
by some to have been related by 
ocular witnesses so late as 1780, were 
discovered by patient antiquaries to 
have occurred in the time of Fran- 
cis L., but one of the earliest tellers 
of the story unsettled all this by fix- 
ing the date at 1270. This man, 
called the Lame Poet, thus began his 
frightful tale : 

“In the street of the Two Hermits 

Very near the Marmouzets, 

There lived two accursed souls, 

As may be gathered from their deeds,— 

One a sanguinary barber, 

T’other a daring pastry-cook, 

Both discovered by a dog, 

Giving their customers to eat 

Through outrageous cruelty 

Flesh of Christians for their food.” 


The man of verse then went on to 
relate how the Jew-barber after 
shaving his customers in his peculiar 
style, passed their dead bodies to his 
Christian neighbour the pastry-cook, 
who used them in the ordinary way 
of trade. The thing was done once 
too often, for the dog belonging to the 
last victim would not leave the bar- 
ber’s door, but there remained whining 
and barking. The man’s family began 
to search for him, the neighbours 
gathered about the dog, an explora- 
tion was made, and the dead body 
discovered in the cellar on a mighty 
heap of bones. The two wretches 
were burned in iron cages, and their 
houses levelled to the ground. When 
a new building was raised on the spot 
some years later, the image of the 
faithful animal cut in stone was in- 
serted in the front. A stone is to be 
still seen in front of the house forming 
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the angle of the Rue des deux Her- 
mites and the Rue Marmousets, pre- 
senting some faint contours which a 
zealous archeologist might recognise 
as those of the noble brute in question. 

As the woods came to the ve 
gates of the city when it was sti 
young, the wolves paid several un- 
welcome visits to the streets in times 
of scarcity. Savans are of opinion 
that “ Little Red Riding Hood” (Le 
Chaperon Rouge) was first told by 
a Parisian story-teller to a Parisian 
audience. 

The legend of the Giant Isoré pre- 
served from early times has not been 
considered by the Thierrys, and Gui- 
zots, and Millots, worthy of admis- 
sion in their dry chronicles. It is 
well remembered, however, by stu- 
dents of legendary history. Some au- 
thorities represent Isoré as a Saracen 
admiral, others.as a king of Coimbra, 
but passing this question as one not 
easily solvable in our day, we find 
him approaching the walls of old 
Paris to revenge his friend Sinagos, 
who had been lately slain before 
Palermo. Why he did not rather 
repair to the scene of the crime does 
not appeer, Some philosophers main- 
tain that every one is punished for 
every other one’s faults; perhaps the 
original historian belonged to this 
class, King Louis (time and number 
omitted) finding himself literally and 
morally circumvented, sent a knight 
of Auvergne, Anseis by name, in 
search of “ William of Orange of the 
short nose,” the only hero able to 
extricate him and his people from 
the difficulty. This redoubtable 
champion not being discoverable, the 
king and his people were in a state 
of despair, but he came when least 
expected, and giving the giant’s 
forces the slip, he knocked at a 
pomera gate, and was admitted, 

here getting lodging with Bernard 
of the trenches, he sent him into the 
city to purchase capons, and plovers, 
and partridges ; white bread, pepper, 
and cummin ; apples, cloves, and can- 
dles ; and being mightily refreshed, 
he met Giant Isoré in deadly fight, 
and after a pretty tough struggle 
defeated and beheaded him. All 
danger being passed the citizens 
poured out, measured the headless 
trunk, and handed its length down 
to posterity, It was exactly fiftee 
feet long, For memory of the thing 
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Louis ordered a tomb to be con- 
structed to receive the remains of 
the tall fellow, in the place called 
since “ Our Lady of the Fields.” 

Another legend peculiar to Paris 
was that of the Four Sons of Aymon, 
who left their names to one of the 
streets. In time the father’s name 
was forgotten, and the street was 
merely called “La Rue des Quatre 
Fils.” One only of their adventures 
continued popular with the Parisian 
story-tellers. Bayard the brave bay 
Destrier of Renaud and his brothers, 
thought nothing of bearing the four 
on his back at once. Charlemagne 
coveting the possession of the match- 
less steed, invited Renaud who was 
then at Montauban, to try his 
courser’s mettle in a nd race 
about to be run between the city and 
the hill of Montmartre, the prize 
being 400 marks of gold, 100 pieces 
of striped silk, and the golden crown 
of the Emperor. 

Maugis, a wise man who accom- 
panied Renaud, in order to prevent 
the abduction of Bayard before the 
race began, painted him white, and 
even made him pretend to be lame ; 
and Charlemagne scornfully laughed 
at the limping racer as he went to 

lace himself at the starting-point. 
There Renaud suddenly cried to the 
intelligent Bayard, “‘ Rouse, my brave 
horse ; show what you can do; they 
will blame us at Montauban if we 
are left behind.” So Bayard pricked 
his ears, began to curvet, and snort 
foam from his nostrils ; and when 
the barrier was lowered, he litterally 
devoured the ground till he came in 
at the winning-post, many lance- 
lengths ahead of his competitors. 
There Renaud reached his hand for 
the promised crown, but Charlemagne 
cried, “Stay, descend from Bayard, 


and I will give you all the 7 


in my treasury for him” “A 
Charles!” said the other, “I set no 
value on your treasures. If you wish 
for Bayard send your nephew Orlando 
for him. He is to be won not by 
gold but sharp steel.” So saying he 
spurred his charger, rejoined Maugis, 
and both were immediately out of 
ight. 

’ ‘The Palace of the Tuilleries is not 
without its legend. Before the loss 
of power by king or emperor, a small 
man in a red cloak is seen by the 
frightened inmates promenading its 
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halls and galleries. This is a tradition 
liable to abuse by ill-willers of the 
supreme chief. 

e must refer those readers who 
wish for further information concern- 
ing the demolished and undemolished 
buildings and streets of Paris to the 
work quoted at the commencement 
of the article. The author has fur- 
nished information of an archzologi- 
cal character concerning the high and 
singular tower of that “John without 
Fear” who flourished in the terrible 
era of Isabelle of Bavaria, and of the 
Hotel de Pimodan built by the son of 
an inn-keeper, sold by a cobbler, and 
once inhabited by that daring scamp, 
le Duc de Lauzun, who made the 
first cousin of Louis XIV. pull off his 
boots after she had indulged her bad 
taste in becoming his wife. 

M. Fournier has not forgotten the 
frightful old prison of the Chatelet, 
where some of the cachots were com- 
pletely dark, and where the wretched 
prisoners’ feet were covered with 
water, and crawled over by slimy 
vermin. The neighbouring taverns 
with such signs as Le Veaw qui tette 
(the sucking calf) are not forgotten, 
nor the convenience which the roof 
of this one afforded to some daring 
prisoner in his escape, for it was built 
up against the prison wall. 

The author finds place for the con- 
flagration at the Austrian Embassy 
in the Chaussée d’Antin during the 
ball given in honour of the marriage 
of Napoleon and Marie Louise of 
Austria, and for some remarkable 
floods by which the city severely 
suffered in former days. The pub- 
lication of the book is well-timed. 
The minds of all who take an interest 
in the old world glories of an ancient 
city are full of the souvenirs of old 
Paris, when so many of its landmarks 
have been just removed or are on the 
point of being so. The Emperor can 
scarcely reckon on the devoted archex- 
ologists over whom he rules, as the 
most loyal of his subjects. He cer- 
tainly is possessed of a much greater 
stock of moral courage than his uncle. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE PARIS CHRONICLES AND 
LEGENDS. 

M. Edouard Fournier was born at 
Orleans, 15th June, 1819. His life 
has been devoted to literature chiefly 
of an archeological character, but he 
has found time to compose (frequently 
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in collaboration) several successful 
dramatic pieces. These are the names 
of some of*them ;—* Christian and 
Margaret” (ThéAtre Frangais, 1851), 
“The Village Romance” (Odeon, 
1853), “The Two Spaniels,” “The 
King’s Hat,” 1856, and three pieces 
with Corneille, Molitre, and Racine 
for their subjects. 

Among his other works are “ His- 
toric and Literary Souvenirs of Loi- 
ret,” 1847; “ Essay on Orthegraphy,” 
1849 ; “ Essay on Lyric Art,” 1849 ; 
“A History of Inns and Hotels,” 
1850; “History of Printing and 
Book-selling,” 1854; “ Enigmas of 
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the Paris Streets,” 1860; “ History 
of the Pont Neuf,” 1861; “ History 
of Ball-playing,” 1862; “The Ro- 
mance of Molidre,” 1863; “ Book- 
binding in the late Centuries.” He 
has also edited some of the old works 
mentioned in our notice of the folk 
books of France, and the unpublished 
letters of the Marchioness of Crequy, 
and contributed articles innumerable 
to literary journals. He was deco- 
rated with the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, August 14, 1862, a dis- 
tinction apparently well deserved, 
taking his talents and diligence into 
account. 


“NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PEOPLE cannot indulge in such fran- 
tic emotions as I have tried weakly 
to portray in the last chapter, with- 
out paying for them—payinug a good 
price too. Nature will avenge her- 
self on those who maltreat her, so 
uncalculatingly. For the second time 
in her life, Kate was struck down by 
a violent brain fever. Again for 
weeks and weeks she lay, hovering 
on the ill-defined borders of life 
and death, in a sort of debatable 
land that hardly belonged to either. 
Again, in delirious frenzies, she raved 
about her for-ever-lost Dare; ima- 
gined that he was in the next room ; 
that they were keeping him from 
her; flung herself about, and fought 
violently, wildly, with her attendants 
to get to him. Again, after a long, 
weary interval, she struggled bac 
into full consciousness, woke up from 
her fevered dreams, and saw her 


“Set, gray life,” 


in its own dull colours—the colours 
it would always wear henceforth. 
After a person has been as much 
pulled down as Kate had, it takes 
some time to build them up again. 
It was by almost imperceptible de- 
grees that she seemed to creep back 
to health; but, for all that, creep 
back she did, surely and safely. The 
summons had not gone forth for her 
yet. For many a long hour and day 
she lay on the green sofa by the fire, 
wrapped in a white dressing-gown 
VOL, LXVII,—NO, CCCCI. 


that was hardly whiter than her face, 
with her great eyes bigger than ever, 
now full of dreamy, vague specula- 
tions. Almost listlessly she thought 
of Dare, this weary sickness of hers 
seemed to have interposed such a 
deep gulf between him and her. Some- 
times she thought that she had lost 
the power of feeling anything; that 
nothing could any more move her to 
tears or laughter; that she had used 
up all her stock of feeling in those 
two horrible days, that she would 
eaty have blotted out of her remem- 

rance altogether. Then, too, she 


used to = and portion out, and 


plot her future life, making many a 
resolution which she was as yet too 
weak to carry out. Sometimes Mar- 
garet, or the old servant that had 
nursed her twenty years ago, would 
come softly into the still room, would 
speak gently to her, ask her how she 
did, and whether she wanted any- 
thing, stoop down and kiss her per- 
haps, and then go out again as softly, 
for fear of disturbing her. James 
came too, to see her very often, sat 
by her, and read chapters and bits out 
of the Bible to her, and sometimes 
she would listen and say, “ Thank 
you,” very gravely, at the end ; some- 
times her thoughts would wander off, 
weakly straying away 


“ To other scenes and other days,” 


or she would drop asleep, and only 
wake to find him going ; and ~ scold 
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herself for her self-indulgence and in- 
gratitude to him. 

It was the end of February, and 
the cuckoo-flowers were beginning to 
blossom out shyly in the damp green 
water meadows away down in the 
country, before she was able to walk 
about the house in her old, elastic, 
springy way, before she was restored 
to full glowing health, before she was 
quite the same girl that she had been 
before her seizure. Zhe same girl— 
that is to say, solely as regarded 
bodily conditions, for as for every- 
thing relating to her mental and 
moral part, it was soon patent to all 
her friends, that she was not by any 
means the same girl as she had been. 
There had come upon her a new kind 
of austerity, a sort of hardness, which 
had she been of a different faith, 
would have made her relish, almost 
enjoy, the severities and mortifications 
of such a convent as that of the Per- 

tual Adoration. She had lost all 

lief, all confidence in herself. Since 
that last passage in her history, she 
believed herself capable of any crime. 
What security had she that, in some 
fresh access of insanity, she might 
not hurl herself upon ruin, when no 
one should be by to pull her back? 
No reins, she considered, could be 
too strait and tight to curb and 
check so untamed a soul, no manacles 
too heavy and close to fetter it. In 
her convalescence, as soon as jealously 
guarding nurses allowed her to make 
any exertion, to be left to herself for 
ten minutes—with eager haste, she 
had put away out of her sight, without 
one regretful sigh, those gay gar- 
ments with which she had been wont 
to heighten her beauty ; those simple 
little ornaments, with which she had 
decked her fair neck, and round arms 
of yore. She had done for ever with 
the flowers and jewels of life ; the 
thorns must be her portion now, and 
she would wear them crownwise, 
round her brows, and not clamour or 
complain about the blood they drew. 
On her past harmless coquetries she 
looked back as on so many deadly 
sins, and she could hardly be per- 
suaded to speak civilly to George 
Chester, because he was connected in 
her mind with passages of her life, 
which seemed to her of inexcusable 
folly and fatuity. It was evident 
that this exaggerated strictness, 
sprung from a morbid remorse, could 








not last. It was only the rebound 
from her former recklessness. Any 
one could see that this girl was in a 
state of transition, though transition 
to what remained to be proved. 
Then as to her parish visiting, and 
ministering to the sick and needy; 
formerly, she had gone about this in 
a very lazy, capricious, dilettante sort 
of way, tripping about on lier errands 
of mercy, daintily dressed, scattering 
about, helter-skelter, tracts and reli- 
gious books, which she had been in 
the habit of turning into the most 
complete and thorough ridicule. She 
had allowed herself, too, to have fa- 
vourites among her people, partia- 
lities and aversions; and had also 
thought herself at liberty to avoid 
dens and holes, where churls lurked, 
and stenches ramped, unreproved. 
Then, when she got home, she would 
devise some becoming new headdress, 
would practise some soft little plain- 
tive song, or prepare one or other of 
the small traps, in which she limed 
that shy bird, man, so successfully. 
Oftenest of all she would meet George 
Chester on her homeward way ; 
would carry on a brisk trade in senti- 
mentalities, as she dawdled along 
with him, and after leaving, would feel 
mildly elevated at the thought of 
having done a little mischief. How 
different it wasnow. Heartand soul, 
with all the energies of her body, and 
all the faculties of her mind, she 
went into that work, with which she 
had formerly trifled and played. Her 
great object appeared to be, that no 
second of her life should be without 
occupation. She could not be too 
ceaselessly busy, to keep thought at 
bay. It was only the happy and in- 
nocent, she used to say, that dare sit 
down with folded hands and be idle. 
She took James for her model now ; 
and strove emulously to pull in the 
same yoke with him. Women are 
always in extremes ; impetuous, pas- 
sionate women like Kate, more espe- 
cially so. No earthly power could 
get her now to go out to any parties, to 
make any calls, or pay any of the 
duties people owe to society. She 
was not fit to go into society, she 
would auswer gloomily, when urged 
on this point. If people knew the 
sort of girl she was, they would 
not receive her into their houses. 
A system of flagellation, and fasting 
five days a week, hair shirt, &c., &c., 
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would have appeared to her distem- 
pered imagination much more suited 
to her case than any meeting of light- 
hearted, glad friends. Sheseemed to 
think that she could not possibly 
make her present life too different 
from her past one. “You're going 
regularly through the stages of a 
Frenchwoman’s life,” Margaret said, 
one day laughing, to her; “ coguette, 
prude, dévote, only I think you are 
running the last two into one.” Mar- 
garet stuck religiously to the first. 
“How different those two sisters are 
to be sure ; no one would take them 
forsisters.” People madethatremark, 
apropos of the Chesters, very often in 
these days. Different ! I should think 
they were. Asdifferent as summerand 
winter, as sunrise and sunset, as 
death and life; as different as any 
two things most opposed to one 
another in the world. Margaret had 
made several acquaintances of late ; 
had found reason to modify her un- 
flattering opinion of Queenstown ; 
after all, it was no worse than 
other places. Beauty was rather at 
a premium there this winter, which 
perhaps accounted for the fact 
of Margaret being received with 
such open arms in the drawing- 
rooms of all the green-blinded stucco 
villas, and lodges, and houses. It is 
a well-known fact that when the 
moon is not up, the stars shine 
bright. Now that the moon, to 
wit, pale Kate, had voluntarily with- 
drawn herself, that fair star, her 
sister, had a chance of showing any 
lustre she might possess. And a fair 
star she was, shining with a clear, 
modest, wholesome light, that cheer- 
ed and illumined, though it did not 
dazzle. One or two adventurous 
individuals succeeded in getting up 
half a dozen balls and soirées in 
these bleak months; and on these 
occasions Miss Chester made quite 
a sensation. Nuimberless satenen 
appertaining to the War Office, the 
Treasury, &c., &c., never seen in day- 
light without the incumbrance of dis- 
figuring black bags, at night, freed 
from these impediments, whispered 
soft nothings to her under the gas- 
lights. Yes, all was smooth and 
smiling before her, though it was 
only little trifles that made it so. 
With no great grief cold at her 
heart, with no evil deed on her soul, 
with a pleasant face, a fairly quick 
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wit, and a sweet temper, as women’s 
tempers go—what more could a young 
woman want? But this young wo- 
man had her annoyances and griev- 
ances too, though she did not kick 
and scream about them. She was 
not by any means sure that the ro- 
mance of her life would end happily, 
though perhaps nobody might find 
out that there was anything particu- 
larly tragic about it. The hero of it 
had not as yet behaved in so satis- 
factory a manner as the heroes of any 
of the dog-eared novels at the circu- 
lating library. The four Chester girls 
(they always congratulated themselves 
on being four, because their friends 
could not call them the Graces) fired 
many small arrows of good-humoured 
ridicule at Kate, on her first enter- 
ing upon hernewrdle. They thought 
it only a passing whim that she could 
be easily laughed out of. But they 
might as well have aimed their darts 
at the tough hide of a hippopotamus. 
So they found out ere long; and, 
being sensible, good-natured young 
women, went their own way, and let 
her go hers, unmolested ; even help- 
ing her, now and again, with old 
clothes and broken meats for those 
poor folk, in the tendance of whom 
she was now so completely wrapped 
up, to all appearance at least. 

d James—how did this new 
yhase in Kate’s history affect him ? 
Vhat was he doing now? How was 
he getting on? Doing? He was 
doing what one told us all to do 
many, many years. ago—what very 
few of us do do—* Crucifying the 
flesh, with the affections and lusts.” 
Getting on very surely and bravely 
with his work; feeling, somehow 
(now particularly after having been 
permitted to rescue Kate), that it 
was more than three parts done; 
though the battle still seemed at its 
hottest. Getting on so as not to be 
taken at unawares by the Great 
Reaper, whose harvesting time is all 
seasons of the year. And did he 
keep to his old line of conduct and 
eschew Kate's society—keep clear of 
her in her sore need? Nothe. That 
would not have been like him. He 
saw plain that now duty led him 
towards her, instead of, as formerly, 
away from her; and, wherever the 
Pilot Star of Duty shone, there he 
would do his best to follow it, even 
if it led him over quaking morasses 
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and through thorny brakes. Hand 
in hand, like brother and sister, they 
went forth to that labour they had 
set themselves ; there would never 
. be any estrangement between them 
again. Every day they were to- 
gether, often for hours, and yet no 
one ventured to mention the name of 
marriage or love-making in connexion 
with them. 

It was twenty times harder now 
for James to contend against that 
old enemy, his single-hearted devo- 
tion to Kate, than ever before ; 
when, by the aid of his system of 
absenting himself, he had nothing 
but memory and imagination to tor- 
ment and harass him. Now, every 
day, a thousand little trifles—almost 
invisible, imperceptible, singly, but 
together, an armed host—fed and 
nourished his deep affection. Kate 
was not the same girl, either, that 
she had been—not the gay, spark- 
ling, witty Kate Chester who had 
seemed a being of another sphere. 
Now she was grave and mournful 
like himself; far graver and more 
mournful indeed ; for as yet there 
was no serenity, no restfulness, in 
her melancholy. How he longed 
often to be able to say something 
that would comfort her; would bring 
back the old smile to the set white 
features. I think her religion did 
not make her happy. No one ever 
heard her joking now, or making 
little witticisms ; very seldom she 
laughed. Perhaps it might have been 
said, as of another, with truth— 


“* Oneface, remembering his, forgot to smile.” 


Since the service James had ren- 
dered her—(sometimes, even now, she 
caught herself longing that he had 
not rendered it; longing, sickly, to 
have Dare back at any price)—since 
then, I say, she had trusted in him 
wholly ; had leaned on him; had 
gone to him in all her difficulties ; 
called him her dear, good, old Jem- 
my—her one friend ; had laid bare 
her whole heart before him. It was 
very, very hard for him to keep his 
great love out of every word and 
look ; but, hard as it was, he did it. 
Not once, while life and strength 
gave him power to conceal it, did she 
guess at its existence. 


“Tis a month before the month of May, 
And the spring comes slowly up this way.” 
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Came up, not borne on the strong 
wings of loud, blustering, health- 

iving March winds; not lit by a 

road-faced, jocund, spring sun ; but 
creeping in with fog and rotting mist, 
and low-hanging clouds and ceaseless 
rain, bearing malaria in its wet bosom. 

One afternoon Margaret Chester, 
returning from an almost diurnal 
visit to her cousins at Grove House, 
came hastily up the stairs and into 
the drawing-room of their own little 
cottage. ere she found Kate, sit- 
ting by the table, leaning her head 
on her hand; for a wonder, doing 
nothing. She flung herself down 
into an arm-chair, pulling off her 
hat, and said impatiently— 

“There’s no use talking—I cannot 
bear it much longer.” 

“What ?” asked Kate, looking up, 
heavy-eyed. 

“Why, this fever, to be sure; it’s 
spreading like the plague.” 

“Ah!” said Kate. 

“The Chesters have just been tel- 
ling me,” continued Maggie, “ that 
that wine merchant’s daughter in 
Queenstown—that pretty girl that 
George pointed out to us one day—is 
just dead of it.” 

“Ts she really ?” said Kate, with a 
shocked intonation of voice. 

“Yes, indeed,’ replied Margaret. 
“She was quite well the day before 
yesterday, walking about on the Pa- 
rade, and last night she was dead.” 

“Poor thing!’ murmured Kate, 
softly. “It was a sudden message 
she had sent her.” 

“Tt will get into your district 
next,” went on Margaret, very dis- 
contentedly ; “as sure as fate it will ; 
those low, crowded parts, so close to 
the river side.” 

“Two cases have broken out there 
already, remarked Kate, quietly ; “so 
I found out to-day. I did not know 
it before I went there.” 

Margaret jumped up in a second, 
and put the length of the room be- 
tween them. 

“ And you have actually come back 
here,” she said with horror, “ to bring 
the infection to me! I never heard 
anything so inhuman.” 

“T knew you would be in a dread- 
ful fright,’ answered Kate, almost 
smiling, in her slight scorn; “so I 
took the precaution of changing all 
my clothes.” 

“ Of course you'll not go near them 
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again, now you do know,” proceeded 

Margaret, a little reassured by this 

information. ‘ You could not be so 
” 


“Tl take a lodging in Queenstown 
if you like,” replied Kate, pushing 
her hair wearily off her low, wide 
brow. “ Indeed I think I had better, 
on account of you and the servants ; 
but I certainly could not be so 
cowardly as to desert them, poor 
creatures, now of all times, when they 
want me so much more than ever.” 

“T do not know what people mean 
by throwing away their Seon in such 
a way,” grumbled Margaret, angry 
with the fever, angry with the people 
who had caught the fever, angry with 
Kate, angry with everything and 
ev@rybody. “It would be all very 
well to be so prodigal, if one had two 
or three lives to spend.” 


on ed 


wo or three lives!” exclaimed 
Kate, involuntarily. “‘ What a fright- 
ful idea!” 

““Why, I'd have twenty, if I could, 
or twenty times twenty,” said Mar- 
garet, with animation. 

“ And I would never have had half 
a one if I had had the choice,” an- 
swered Kate, gloomily.. 

Silence then for a few minutes. 
Kate leaning her elbow listlessly on 
the table, still fiddling, white fin- 
gered, with Dare’s locket (the one 
last remnant of him, that she could 
not tear from her heart even yet). 
Margaret tapping her foot impa- 
tiently on the floor, flinging eau-de- 
Cologne in a wide circle all round 
her, as a sort of disinfective. Then 
she spoke again in a fume— 

“Tt is getting nearer every day ; 
why it is not a hundred yards from 
our own door now!” and she wrung 
her hands in her panic. 


**To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late,” 


said Kate, with serious composure. 

- arervoey © leaving the place, 
but us ; everybody except the doctors 
and the undertakers,” continued poor 
Margaret. 

“Oh,” said Kate. 

“The Chesters are going Monday 
week ; they cannot get off sooner, or 
they would,” went on Maggie again, 
“going down to stay with an aunt of 
theirs in Kent.” ; 

“Are they?” said Kate, indiffer- 
ently. 
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“T wish to goodness I was going 
with them,” cried Margaret, exaspe- 
rated at the little impression her 
pieces of news made. 

“Tt is a great pity that you cannot 
induce them to ask you,” replied 
Kate, drily. 

“Ah, but they have,” said her 
sister, triumphantly. “They did to- 
day, all of them—begged me.” 

‘And why on earth did not you 
say yes?” asked Kate, opening her 
large eyes in mild surprise. 

“Oh, because I would not settle 
anything till I had seen you,” re- 
turned Maggie. 

“Seen me ?” 

“Yes, they want you to come too ; 
they told me to tell you so; and you 
will, won’t you?” Maggie, as she 
spoke, came over to the table, and 
put her hand pleadingly on Kate’s 
shoulder. 

“No, I shall stay here,” answered 
Kate, quietly. 

Not much use to try and move her 
when she spoke in that tone; as well 
try to lift up one of the old recum- 
bent giant blocks at antiquary-defy- 
ing Stonehenge, with your finger and 
thumb. 

‘“‘ And catch the fever,” suggested 
Miss Chester, aghast. 

“Well?” said Kate, shrugging her 
shoulders in the old devil-may-care 
fashion. 

“ And die of it,” proceeded Maggie, 
trying to add blackness to the picture 
she was painting. 

“T donot suppose it is a particularly 
painful death,” said Kate, indiffer- 
ently. “I my Sy it is only that 
you are very hot, and troublesome, 
and noisy, for two or three days, and 
then very cold, and very peaceable, 
and silent for ever.” 

“Ah, it is all very fine to be so 
stoical about it now,” cried Maggie, 
indignantly ; “ but let it come close to 
you, it will be the old fable of the 
old man carrying the bundle of fa- 

ots. You would not be so noncha- 
ant then.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Kate, calmly ; 
but to her own heart she said that to 
her, death would be “like a friend’s 
voice, from a distant field, calling.” 

A few more days went by, cheerless, 
as if a curse had fallen upon those 
fair fat Thames banks. Fed by the 
fog, and the river mist, and the warm 
drizzle, the fever shot up like a tro- 
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pical plant, from an infant into a full- 
rown giant. Scorching, livid-faced, 
it stalked and ramped stealthily 
among the reeking crowded courts 
and alleys. In and out of the red- 
roofed old houses, went Death, laying 
a finger upon such as he chose for 
himself, as a woodman walks through 
the forest, marking the trees that 
must fall beneath his axe. One even- 
ing, Kate returned very late, past 
seven o'clock, and came into the room, 
after a long day’s work, languidly, 
very white faced, very grave, very 
tired. Margaret was hegdy dressed 
for dinner, lounging in an arm-chair 
by the fire, trying to read, but unable, 
through the fast-coming thoughts 
that pressed on her frain. 

“ Kate, it really is too bad of you,” 
she began, fretfully, as her sister en- 
tered ; then she broke off suddenly, 
“Good gracious, child! how ill you 
look.” 

“T’m not ill,” answered Kate, 
rather faintly, tumbling down on the 
sofa; “I’m only rather knocked up, 
and headachy, after being so long in 
those close stuffy rooms.” 

“You'll be catching your death in 
your absurd Quixotism, as sure as 
you sit there,” cried Maggie, sitting 
upright in her chair, with glowing 
cheeks and eager eyes. 

“Catch a fiddlestick,” said Kate, 
rather crossly, from. among the 
cushions, for she had heard some- 
thing like this once or twice before. 

“Well, all I can tell you is that 
every soul is leaving this pestiferous 
place,” said Maggie, warmly. “Only 
an hour ago, I met Mrs. Walton, and 
she told me they were as busy as 
possible packing up, to be off to- 
morrow.” 

Kate rose up suddenly, and stood 
by the fire— 

“Maggie,” she said, resolutely, 
“vou shall go too. You are miser- 
able here, and there’s nothing to keep 
you. You shall go.” 

“What! and leave you?’ inter- 
jected Maggie. 

“Yes; you shall go down into 
Kent with the Chesters, on Monday. 
You know you will be as happy as 
the day is long with them ; and the 
country air will do you no end of 

ood, and—George will be there.” 
o she ended, with a slight, good- 
natured smile. To herself she ap- 
peared now about a hundred years 
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old ; felt quite a grandmotherly in- 
terest, or rather, perhaps the interest 
that a disembodied spirit looking 
down from above, might be allowed 
to feel in her elder sister’s heartaches 
and love troubles. 

“ And you?” asked Margaret, with 
a pleased blush. 

“Oh, I shall do very well,” an- 
swered Kate, lightly. 

“If you can do very well here,” 
persisted Margaret, “ of course I can 
t ” 


0. 

“No,” said Kate, “that. does not 
follow. I have not got that horror 
and dread of this complaint that you 
have, so I’m safer than you, for that 
predisposes a person to catch it. No, 
say no more about it, go you shall; 
I've settled that.” 

“But,” remonstrated Margaret, 
“suppose you were to be laid up here, 
all alone, with not a creature near 
you, how desolate you would be. Just 

ancy !” 

“T shall not be laid up,” answered 
Kate, confidently, ‘at least I do not 
feelasif Ishould. Why, I have only 
just tumbled out of one fever, and it 
is not very likely I should tumble 
into another immediately afterwards. 
However, if I do, I do, and there’s an 
end of it.” 

The Miss Chesters were not de- 
monstrative in their affection towards - 
one another, but now Margaret came 
over to her sister and kissed her. 
“Kate,” she said, in a pained voice, 
“you're so young and so pretty. Why 
do you care so little about living? 
It’s very sad to see you now, after 
what I remember you.” 

“ And yet I would not have the old 
days back if I could,” said Kate, 
shaking her head. 

“What! not the old days, when we 
layed with the doll’s house, and had 
bread and treacle in the nursery, and 

planned what we should do when we 
grew up ?” 

“No,” replied Kate, firmly. “John- 
son always said that there was not a 
week in his life that he would have 
over again, dnd I agree with him, 
only I go farther. I say that there 
is not a day nor an hour in my life 
that I would have over again.” 

“What! do you mean to say that 
you would not have it come over 
again, to be spent exactly as you did 
spend it ; or that you would not have 
it, even if, with the advantage of your 
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present experience, you might be 
allowed to spend it differently ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” 
said Kate, thoughtfully. “It would 
be a great gift if one could be allowed 
to put one’s remorse and repentance 
into action. It is its utter futility 
which is the great sting of remorse ; 
that’s its essence, indeed. Good 
heavens ! how differently I’d live my 
life if it were to be given into my 
hands again.” 

“You're not singular in that,” said 
Maggie, sighing; “I expect we all 
feel that more or less.” 

“ How different I’d be to mamma,” 
went on Kate, looking very sadly into 
the fire, “jf God would give her back 
to me—at least I think so now. I 
dare say if I had her again I should 
be just as undeserving of her as I was 
in the old days.” 

“Kate, Kate, you’re getting mor- 
bid with the dreadful life you're 
leading,” cried her sister, pained. 
“You'll send yourself melancholy 
mad if you feed upon such thoughts.” 

Kate did not heed her. 

“T lie awake so often at night,” she 
said, softly, with the tears coming 
dimly into her eyes, “thinking how I 
long to see her, if only for a minute, 
to tell her how sorry I am; to tell 
her how I miss her.” 

“She knows, I’m sure,” said Mar- 
Sm earnestly, “without your tel- 
ing.” 

“No, she does not,” answered Kate, 
despondently. “I’m certain she is 
not permitted to know anything about 
me. It would mar her perfect beati- 
tude if she were. I’m not the same 
girl she left me.” 

“You're a much better girl,” said 
her sister, stoutly ; “ you’re too good 
by half, I think. But what is the use 
of dwelling on such gloomy themes ? 
‘Let the dead past bury its dead.’ 
It is the present we have to do with, 
and quite enough, too, I think.” 

“Yes, that’s true enough,” Kate 
answered, with dejected acquiescence ; 
and she went on gazing into the fire, 
as though she could read her future 
history in its little flaming chambers. 
Then, after an interval, she spoke 
suddenly, “Maggie, I’m going to make 
my will.” 

“What! at two-and-twenty, and 
outlive all your legatees! Absurd,” 
said her sister, derisively. 

“Tt seems to me that people die 
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full as often at twenty-two as at 
seventy-two. What is that song I so 
often hear you singing about the 
reaper whose name is Death, that— 


‘Reaps the bearded grain at a breath 
And the flowers that grow between.’ 


I think the flowers are the easiest 
mown down of the two.” 

But Margaret pooh poohed it. 

“Tt is the exception, not the rule. 
It is contrary to the course of na- 
ture.” 

“Very likely; but you know we 
are not a long-lived family. A white- 
headed Chester is rather an anomaly. 
And judge for yourself. Do I look a 
woman likely to hang on into the 
eighty’s. I live too quick to live long. 
Why, even now I’m not unlike a 
corpse set upright on a chair. I 
should have done for a memento mort 
at an Egyptian feast.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said her sis- 
ter, indignantly. 

Yes, I should; but that’s neither 
here nor there. What I wanted to 
say to you is, that I should be very 
much obliged to you if you would not 
try any longer to dissuade me from 
this way of life I have taken to. It'll 
do no good.” 

“T cannot help it,” said Margaret, 
“it seems so unnatural.” 

“T wonder you cannot see that it 
is the only course of life for me to 
take to now. I feel that. It is the 
only thing that keeps me from some 
great crime. I’m so enormously 
wicked, that unless I’m bound hand 
and foot, I’m sure to rush to my ruin, 
as I have been so near doing twice 
already.” 

“But it seems such a throwing 
away of yourself.” 

“I’m thrown away already. 
done that for myself. I am done for 
altogether. But even if I were not, 
there could be no throwing away of 
oneself in making it one’s prime ob- 
ject to take the kingdom of heaven 
by violence. It’s the only way I shall 
ever take it, if I do.” 

“T do not see how you would not 
have every bit as good a chance of 
getting to heaven without cutting 
yourself off from all your relations 
and old friends, and ways of life, 
without isolating yourself so com- 
pletely.” Thus Margaret spoke, with 
a certain sisterly anger. 


“Why, Maggie, even if I did not 


T’ve 
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isolate myself, as you call it, circum- 
stances would soon do it for me.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Why, before long, I shall stand 
quite alone in the world, rather re- 
markably so for so young a woman. I 
shall have a sort of premature old 
maid's fate come upon me.” 

“Why, indeed! How can you ask ? 
Just look at Blount. What am I now 
to him in comparison of what I used 
to be? Now that he’sin the army, and 
has got new interests, new friends, 
new views altogether, what is a sis- 
ter’s society to him? I shall see him, 
I suppose, henceforth, for a week at 
a time occasionally, like any other 
friend. That will be all. It seems 
to me that all the ties of my child- 
hood, all the links that bind me to 
the dear old days when I was so 
happy, when I used to look forward 
to such a different future, are falling 
away from me as fast as they can.” 

* And, meanwhile, what am I to be 


doing ?” 

” Oh, you'll marry, of course. Ah! 
you may shake your head ; but you 
will. It’s the natural order of things. 
And you'll have children growing up 
about you, making you very happy 
and very miserable ; you'll get matron- 
ly, and staid, and careworn, when I 
have been lying for many a long day 
in some quiet church-yard (not here, 
I Tae T hate town church-yards), 
but somewhere away down in the 
country, in a green grave, all by my- 
self. And, perhaps, you'll have a 
Kate among your children, and will 
fancy sometimes that her eyes, or her 
hair, or her smile, are like the sister’s 
that’s gone. I feel so weak to-night ; 
I a cry over my Own maunder ; 


shed tears of feeble self-pity at my 


own tomb. Maggie, you will be a 
py woman, there’s no doubt of 
that.” 

“ Great doubt, I think !” 

“You'll marry George Chester ; I 
know that. Not just yet, aes 
but all in good time. An you'll 
make him much happier than I could 
ever have done; I, whose love is a 
curse not a blessing ; and he deserves 
to be happy. He is a good, brave, 
honest gentleman.” 

“ Never, never !” 

“And before you do marry and 
leave me, I want to arrange my few 

little affairs, make my will, and that 
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sort of thing, so that there may be 
nothing to hinder mein the execution 
of a project which I have in my head,” 

“What is it?” 

“Oh, you'll know soon enough. 
It would ‘be premature to explain it 
now.” 

“T hope it is that you intend to 
marry some one yourself. You're too 
bewitching—though I’m not much in 
the habit of paying you compliments ; 
too formed for sending men wild 
about you, to be left to ‘braid St. 
Catherine’s tresses.’ ” 

“It’s nothing about marrying. The 
word marry might be erased from 
the dictionary—from existence for 
all it will ever have to say to me. 
No. Don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions. I won't tell you anything 
about it now.” And so the subject 
dropped. 

On the day but one after Miss 
Chester, after many futile entreaties 
to her sister to go with her, took her 
departure from Cadogan-place. Went 
away jubilant, with her cousins, from 
the fog, and the fever, and the ever 
new stories of dying people, and the 
frequent funerals ; off into the breezy 
country to damson trees in blossom, 
and larks singing their hearts out, 
and all the other delights of showery, 
feathery April. Kate went with her 
to the hall-door, bid her good-by 
very calmly (Maggie, by-the-by, cried 
a little, the circumstances of this 
parting being peculiar, and rather 
Impressive), and then went back 
slowly to the drawing-room, feeling, 
despite herself, rather lonely and 
deserted ; obliged to acknowledge 
that, whatever she might say to the 
contrary, there was yet left in her a 
capacity for being bored. She drew 
a chair to the fire, thanked Provi- 
dence mentally that Tip was not 
afraid of infection, but still sat there 
winking gravely as of yore, stroked 
his white head, and prepared to in- 
dulge in a quarter of an hour’s mus- 
sings before she set off on her after- 
noon’s labours. Away she drifted 
into a sea of thought ; but punc- 
tually at the end of the quarter of 
an hour she drew her soul back again 
from the regions of fancy into the 
chill land of reality, jumped up with- 
out giving herself a moment's law ; 

ut on her out-door things, an 
aden with her usual supply of beef 
tea and jelly, and cool drinks, went 
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forth bravely to her unsavoury work. 
At one of the plague stricken houses 
she met James Stanley (these were 
the sort of scenes that were always 
throwing them together now), and 
after a brief conversation, despite all 
his anxious remonstrances, she re- 
solved on and declared her resolution 
of staying there all night, watching 
beside the sick man, so that his poor 
worn out rag of a wife might get a 
little respite and refreshment in 


—Z. 

“Why should I spare myself?” 
she asked, in answer to his objection, 
looking up with her large sad eyes. 
“ Have not I got youth and strength? 
What were they given me for but to 
use? How do I know how long 
they may be left to me ?” 

“Youth and strength are great gifts, 
Kate, not to be lightly thrown away. 
Don’t be extravagant ofthem. Hus- 
band them that you may not wake 
up some day to find yourself bank- 
rupt in them.” 

“ They’ ll last my time, James ; but 
I’m not wasting them: I’m spending 
them very economically. How often 
have you told me yourself that one 
can never waste anything in God’s 
service ?” 

He could not answer her to that. 
That speech was so much after his 
own heart—in his own style. This 
was the first occasion on which Kate 
stayed out allnight. Hitherto, hard 
as she had worked, she had always 
gone home in the evening, her sister’s 
presence had necessitated that ; but 
now that she was gone there was no- 
thing to prevent Kate wearing her- 
self out, as fast as ever she chose. 
There was no mother or kinswoman 
to hinder her. So all through the 
watches of that long night she kept 
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her dreary vigil, in a little squalid 
room, lit by one flaring tallow candle, 
alone with a dying man. It was a 
great ordeal fora delicately nurtured 
young girl, and she certainly was very 
much frightened, particularly at first. 
Superstitiously she fancied that she 
heard death watches ticking; one 
minute gave a violent start of fright, 
because her patient moaned or mov- 
ed uneasily, dreading lest he should 
become violently delirious, struggle 
and fight as she had seen people do, 
in such paroxysms (she a weak wo- 
man all alone there to cope with 
him); the next minute longed for 
him to stir, to do anything to break 
the awful stillness, to prove that he 
was not dead. Then she tried to 
read the Bible, turned to the most 
comforting soothing parts (the grand 
denunciations of the Prophets would 
have set her mad in her present 
frame of mind) ; but the lines danced 
up and down, swam before her 
eyes, in the dim light of the one gut- 
tering tallow candle, and the words 
knocked at the door of her brain in 
vain, and found no admission. Next, 
she became arithmetical, counted 
every single thing in the room, mul- 
tiplied the bed-posts by the rungs 
and legs of the two ricketty chairs, 
and subtracted them all from the 
drab and yellow squares of the tat- 
tered paper; that really took some 
time doing, and was not uninterest- 


ing. 

Morning came dawdling in at last, 
and the slip-shod rag-wife came back 
and resumed the care of her lord, 
and Kate—good, religious, miserable, 
sleepy Kate—went home by the chill 
grey river, and did not throw herself 
in as a present to the fish, though 
sorely disposed so to do, 
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DREAMS, OMENS, AND PREDICTIONS. 


Strange state of being (for ’tis still to be), 
Senseless to feel, and with seal’d eyes to see.—Byron. 


Wauataredreams? Whence do they 
proceed ¢ i 
they have any? Many theories have 
been propounded on this subject, but 
none are universally adopted. Are 
we to conclude with Shakespeare, 
that 

“Dreams are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ;” 


or are we to decide with physicians, 
that they proceed from a diseased 
mind, or a body disturbed by indiges- 
tion. Someremarkable dreams have 
been as remarkably realized, but the 
greater number evaporate in air. 
Some persons are great dreamers; 
many never dream at all. Are the 
latter healthier or happier for such 
insensibility in sleep? We think not. 
Pleasant dreams are supplementary 
existence. Disagreeable ones are 
compensated for by the delight of 
waking, and finding them mere phan- 
tasmata. “If we can sleep without 
dreaming,” says Franklin, “it is well 
that painful dreams are thus avoided. 
If while we sleep, we can have any 
pleasing dreams, it is, as the French 
say, tant gagné, so much added to 
the enjoyment of life.” In discussing 
this subject, of course we do not ven- 
ture to appeal, as evidence, to the 
instances and interpretations record- 
ed in Holy Writ. They were mani- 
festations of divine will and power, 
sparingly exhibited under special cir- 
eumstances, for specific purposes, and 
would be unsuitably referred to in a 
general argument. One of the most 
remarkable modern cases is the vision 
of Colonel Gardiner, as related by 
Dr. Doddridge. We feel convinced 
this was a dream ; that it happened 
exactly as Colonel Gardiner stated to 
his biographer, and that the latter 
has given it in the colonel’s life, pre- 
cisely as it was toldto him. No rea- 


sonable mind can think otherwise. 
It is also quite certain that the effect 
was complete—the conversion of @ 
young man of dissolute habits, to 
what he ever afterwards continued 
through life—a believing, practical 
Christian. 





What is their object, if 


The story told by Pitscottie and 
Buchanan, of the appearance of the 
Apostle John in the Church of Lin- 
lithgow, and of his solemn admonition 
to James the Fourth, not to plunge 
into the war with England, which 
ended so disastrously, is of a totally 
different character. Sir Walter Scott 
poetizes it in “Marmion,” and adds 
in a note, “the whole account is so 
well attested, that we have only the 
choice between a miracle and an im- 
posture.” In this instance, we un- 
hesitatingly adopt the latter solution. 
Pinkerton plausibly suggests, from 
the caution against dealings with the 
fair sex, included in the advice, 
and which was the king's besetting 
weakness, that the queen participate 
in the expedient adopted to deter her 
hushand from his rash undertaking. 
The jugglery failed of its object, and 
James, with the flower of his nobility, 
perished on the fatal field of Flodden, 


“Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield.” 


He might have lived and reigned in 
pene to a respectable old age, had 

e listened to the friendly counsel, 
whether supernatural or contrived ; 
so might Julius Cesar, had he paid 
attention to Calphurna’s dream or to 
the warning of Artemidorus. 

An acute writer, the author of 
Lacon, says: “As all dreams, as far 
as I can recollect my own, or find out 
by inquiring of others, seem to be 
produced by vivid paintings on the 
mind’s eye, it would be a matter of 
very interesting investigation of what 
forms, shapes, or figures, are the 
dreams of those composed, who have 
been born blind? Do they ever 
dream? and if they do, can they ex- 
plain what they have been dreaming 
about, by any reference to outward 
objects which they have never seen ? 
I merely suggest these hints for those 
who have leisure and opportunity.” 
We have never acted on this idea, but 
recommend it to the curious. The 
same writer says also, the faculty of 
judgment is suspended and quite dor- 
mant, in dreams; “the most glaring 
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incongruities of time, the most palp- 
able contradictions of place, and the 
grossest absurdities of circumstance 
are most glibly swallowed down by 
the dreamer, without the slightest 
dissent or demurrage of the judgment. 
I remember that on conversing on 
this subject with a gentleman of no 
mean acquirement, he informed me 
of a curious circumstance with res- 
pect to himself, He dreamt that he 
saw the funeral of an intimate friend, 
and in continuation of the same 
dream, he met his dead friend walkin 
in the streets, te whom he imparte 
the melancholy tidings, without ex- 
periencing at the time, the remotest 
feeling as to the monstrous absurdity 
of the communication; neither was 
his conviction of that event shaken 
in the slightest degree, until he 
awoke, by this astounding proof of 
its falsehood.” 

The position taken up by this 
author is not so universal as he 
maintains. Many dreams are per- 
fectly coherent, and embrace no out- 
rage of the reasoning or reflecting 
faculties. Coleridge tells us that he 
composed a considerable part of a 
poem—we think it was Kubla Khan, 
—while asleep, and on awaking recol- 
lected and wrote down the verses 
without difficulty or alteration. He 
then continued and completed the 
poem from this commencement. On 
the other side of the question, Dr. 
Johnson related that he had once in a 
dream a contest of wit with some 
other person, and that he was very 
much mortified by imagining that his 
opponent had the better of him. 
“= N ow,” said he, “we may mark here 
the effect of sleep in weakening the 
power of reflection ; for had not my 
judgment failed me, I should have 
seen, that the wit of this supposed 
antagonist, by whose superiority I 
felt myself depressed, was as much 
uttered by me,as that which I thought 
I had been uttering in my own cha- 
racter.’ Yet Dr. Johnson had, to a 
certain extent, faith in dreams. Ina 
prayer composed on the death of his 
wife in 1752, and found in his desk, 
after his own decease, in 1784, by his 
servant, he says: “O Lord, Governor 
of Heaven and Earth, in whose 
hands are embodied and departed 
spirits, if thou hast ordained the 
souls of the dead to minister to the 
living, and appointed my departed 
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wife to have care of me, grant that I 
may enjoy the good effects of her at- 
tention and ministration, whether 
exercised by appearances, impulses, 
dreams, or in any other manner 
agreeable to thy government.” On 
this, Boswell observes: “ What actu- 
ally followed upon this most interest- 
ing piece of devotion by Johnson, we 
are not informed; but i, whom it has 
pleased God to afflict in a similar 
manner to that which occasioned it, 
have had certain experience of be- 
| communication by dreams.” 
r. Johnson was supposed by his 
ridiculers to have believed in the 
Cock-lane Ghost. Churchill carica- 
tured him for this, under the name 
of Pomposo, in a poem on the sub- 
ject, because he went to witness the 
trick, and considered a serious inquiry 
necessary. Boswell declares that Dr. 
Johnson was one of those by whom 
the imposition was detected. Dr. 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury, informed the inquiring bio- 
grapher that after the gentlemen who 
went and examined into the evidence 
were satisfied of its falsity, Johnson 
wrote, in their presence, an account 
of it which was published in the 
newspapers and Gentleman's Maya- 
zine, and undeceived the world. He 
(Johnson) disliked being pressed on 
this subject, and once, when Boswell 
persisted in urging it on him, grew 
annoyed, and said, “I will not be put 
to the question. Sir, these are not 
the manners of a gentleman. I will 
not be baited with what and why. 
What is this? what is that ! Why 
is a cow’s taillong? Why is a fox’s 
tail bushy ?” oswell, considerably 
chop-fallen—“ Why, sir, you are so 
good that I venture to trouble you.” 
Johnson—“ Sir, my being so good is 
no reason why you should be so il,” 
Croker adds in a note, “ Johnson had 
little reason to be proud of his share 
in this foolish dupery, and, therefore, 
was angry when Boswell pushed the 
question on him.” We cannot agree 
with Croker. A man is not of ne- 
cessity a dupe because he listens to a 
tale of imposture, and even goes to 
investigate it. Curiosity, and a desire 
to detect, have often more to do in 
these cases than credulity. Of the 
thousands. who crowd to the Hume 
and Derepnces mummeries, the 
greater number disbelieve although 
they may not be able immediately to 
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unravel them. Six or seven years 
ago, soon after the first appearance 
of Mr. Hume in London, the writer 
of this article happened to be pre- 
sent at a seance, at which were as- 
sembled several persons who had 
certainly never met before, including 
some public celebrities. A gentle- 
man, @ warm patron of Mr. on 
and a firm believer in his assumed 
powers as a medium, volunteered a 
declaration that until very recently 
he had followed the principles of 
materialism—in broad terms, that he 
had been a professed atheist, but had 
become thoroughly converted to a 
belief in moral responsibility, and 
the Christian doctrine of a future 
state, by these table-rapping manifes- 
tations. The first part of this start- 
ling avowal was listened to by more 
than one of theauditory with wonder, 
perhaps compassion ; the latter, with 
uncharitable incredulity. If the 
speaker was sincere, here was, beyond 
doubt, a good effect resulting from a 
very suspicious and questionable 
cause. Not having met the gentle- 
man since, we cannot form any idea 
of the quantity or quality of the re- 
volutions a mind so ductile and easily 
biassed may have since undergone. 
The warning conveyed through a 
dream, at second-hand, to Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who was assas- 
sinated by Felton, at Portsmouth, on 
the 23rd of August, 1628, is recorded 
by one of the gravest and least 
superstitious of historians—Claren- 
don. He says—“There were many 
stories scattered abroad at that time, 
of several prophecies and predictions 
of the duke’s untimely and violent 
death. Amongst the rest there was 
one, which has had a better founda- 
tion of credit than usually such dis- 
courses are founded upon.” He then 
ives the details as follow :—Mr. 
icholas Towse,* an officer in the 
King’s wardrobe at Windsor Castle, 
an honest and discreet person, about 
fifty years of age, when he was 
a school-boy had been taken much 
notice of by Sir George Villiers, the 
Duke of Buckingham’s father, and 
had received from him many obliga- 
tions ; but it so happened that he hag 
held no intercourse with him subse- 
quently. This gentleman, as he was 
lying one night in bed at Windsor, 
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about six months before the miserable 
end of the Duke of Buckingham, in 
very good health, thought he perceived 
a person of venerable aspect draw 
near his curtains, and with his eyes 
fixed upon him, asked him if he knew 
who he was. The poor gentleman, 
after a repetition of the same ques- 
tion, recalling to his memory the 
presence of Sir George Villiers and 
the very clothes he used to wear, 
answered, half dead with fear, that 
he thought him to be that person. 
He replied, he was in the right ; that 
he was the same ; and that he must 
go and acquaint his son from him, 
“that unless he did something to 
ingratiate himself with the people— 
or, at least, to abate the extreme 
malice they had against him—he 
would be cut off in a short time.” 
After this he disappeared, and the 
poor man, next morning, considered 
it no otherwise than as a dream. But 
the visitation was repeated, with a 
more terrible aspect, the next niglit, 
the apparition telling him—“ Unless 
he performed his commands he must 
expect no peace of mind.” Upon 
which he promised obedience. The 
lively representation of this vision 
strangely perplexed him; but con- 
sidering that his station placed him 
at such a distance from the duke, he 
was still willing to persuade himself 
that he had been on dreaming. The 
same person repeating his visit a 
third time, and reproaching him for 
his breach of promise with a terrible 
countenance, Mr. Towse summoned 
courage enough to tell him that it 
was a difficult thing to gain admission 
to the duke, and even more difficult 
to be credited by him ; that he should 
be looked upon as a malcontent or 
madman, and so be sure to be 
ruined. The person, after a repetition 
of his former threats, replied — That 
the duke was known to be very easy 
of access ; that two or three particu- 
lars he would (and did) tell him, and 
which he charged him never to men- 
tion to any other person living, save 
only to the duke himself, would give 
him credit ;” and again repeated his 
threats, and left him. 

This third apparition, or dream, so 
confirmed Mr. Towse that he repaired 
to London, where the Court then 
was, and being known to Sir Ralph 





* This name is not mentioned by Clarendon, but by various subsequent writers. 
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Freeman, who had married.a lady 
nearly related to the duke, he ac- 
quainted him with enough of what 
had happened to let him know there 
was something extraordinary: in it, 
without communicating all the parti- 
culars. Sir Ralph having informed 
the duke of what Mr. Towse desired, 
and of as much as he knew of the 
matter, his Grace, according to his 
usual condescension, told him that 
the next day he was to hunt with the 
King ; that he would land at Lam- 
beth-stairs by five in the morning, 
when, if the person who wished to 
communicate with him attended, he 
would talk with him as long as should 
be necessary. Accordingly, being 
conducted and introduced by Sir 
Ralph, Towse met the duke, and 
walked aside in conference with him 
for nearly an hour; Sir Ralph and 
his servants being at such a distance 
that they could not distinctly catch a 
word, though the duke was observed 
to speak sometimes, and that with 
emotion. Towse told Sir Ralph, on 
his return over the river, that when 
he mentioned his credentials, the 
substance of which he said he was to 
impart to no other man, the duke 
swore that he could come to that 
knowledge by none but the devil, for 
those particulars were a secret to all 
but himself and another, who, he 
was sure, would never give utterance 
to them. The duke returned from 
hunting before the morning was spent, 
and was shut up for the space of two 
or three hours with his mother in 
Whitehall ; and when he left her his 
countenance appeared full of trouble, 
with a mixture of anger; and she 
herself, when the news of the duke’s 
murder, which happened within a few 
months after, was brought to her, 
seemed to receive it without the 
least surprise, and as a thing she had 
foreseen. 

It has been objected, on fair 
grounds of reasoning enough, that if 
this dream or vision had really been 
intended as a warning, it would have 
been addressed to the immediate 
evidence of the duke’s own senses 
rather than have reached him through 
the medium of a stranger. To this 
it may be replied that human logic 
cannot embrace the entire scheme of 
providential economy which governs 
the universe ; it cannot account for 
the unaccountable; and we know, 
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moreover, that in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life secondary agency is 
sometimes resorted to, and succeeds, 
where a direct appeal has failed. 
Clarendon says, in concluding his 
account of this matter, that he kept 
the memorial of the prediction, though 
no man in general looked upon rela- 
tions of that nature with less rever- 
ence and consideration, because the 
substance of it was confirmed to him 
by Sir Charles Freeman, and acknow- 
ledged by some servants of the duke 
who had the closest intercourse with 
him, and were informed of much of 
it before the assassination occurred. 
Lord Kames, in his “ Sketches of the 
History of Man,” misrepresents 
Clarendon’s account, and sneers at the 
great historian as weakly credulous. 
Kames disbelieved the tale, and in 
trying to establish his summary of 
it, has a fling at a loftier intellect than 
his own. Dr. Johnson justly censures 
him for this. 

This was not the only warning 
received and unheeded by Bucking- 
ham. At an earlier period, Sir 
Clement Trockmorton advised him to 
wear armour under his coat, which 
counsel the duke received very 
kindly, but gave him this answer :— 
“ Against any popular fury a shirt of 
mail would be but a silly defence, 
and as for any single man’s assault, I 
hold myself to be in no danger.” 

In the “Reliquiz Wottonianz,” 
we find it written as follows: “I 
have spent some inquiry (Sir Henry 
Wotton, a contemporary of Buckin- 
ham, loqguitar), whether the duke had 
any ominous presagement before his 
end, which though ancient and modern 
stories have been infected with much 
variety, yet oftentimes things fall 
out of that kind which may bear a 
sober construction, whereof I will 
glean two or three in this particular 
case. When taking leave of His 
Grace of Canterbury, then Bishop of 
London, before departing on his in- 
tended expedition, ‘My lord, said 
the duke, ‘I know you have good 
access unto the King our sovereign ; 
let me pray you to put his majesty in 
mind to be good, as I no ways dis- 
trust, unto my poor wife and children.’ 
At which words, or by the expression 
of his countenance, the bishop, some- 
what troubled, asked him if he had 
I secret forebodement on his mind. 
‘No,’ replied the duke, ‘ but some 
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adventure may kill me as well as 
another man.’ On the very day when 
he was slain, his sister, the Countess 
of Denbigh, received a letter from him, 
to which she replied with heavy 
heart, bedewing the paper with her 
tears, as if under some fatal impres- 
sion of coming evil. The day follow- 
ing, the Bishop of Ely, her devoted 
friend, who was thought the fittest 
person to prepare her for the doleful 
account he had to deliver, came to 
visit her, but hearing she was at rest, 
attended until she should awake of 
herself, which. she did under the terror 
ofadream. Her brother seemed to 
pass through a field with her in her 
coach, when hearing a sudden shout 
of the people, and asking the reason, 
was answered that it was for joy, 
because the Duke of Buckingham 
was sick, which she had scarcely re- 
lated to her gentlewoman, when the 
bishop entered her chamber, as the 
chosen messenger of the duke’sdeath.” 

In another place, Sir Henry 
Wotton, speaking of the Duke’s death, 
at Portsmouth, says: “ Upon Satur- 
day, the 23rd of August, when, after 
breakfast, he came out of the room 
(into a kind of lobby somewhat 
darker, and which led to another 
chamber where divers waited) with 
Sir Thomas Fryer close at his ear, 
in the moment as the said knight 
withdrew himself from the Duke, one 
John Felton, a younger brother, of 
mean position in Sufiolk, gave him 
with a back blow, a deep wound into 
his left side, leaving the knife in his 
body, which the Duke himself pulling 
out, on a sudden effusion of blood, he 
sank down under the table in the 
next room, and immediately expired. 
One thing in this enormous accident 
is, I must confess, to me beyond all 
wonder, as I received it from a gen- 
tleman of judicious and diligent ob- 
servation, and one whom the Duke 
well favoured, that within the space 
of not many minutes after the fall of 
the body, and removal thereef into 
the first room, there was not a living 
creature in either of the chambers 
with the body, no more than if it had 
lain in the sands of Ethiopia ; where- 
as, commonly in such cases, 7 shall 
note everywhere a great and sudden 
conflux of people into the place, to 
hearken and to see ; but it seems as 
if the horror of the fact had stupefied 
all curiosity. Thus died this great 
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peer, in the thirty-sixth year of-his 
age, in a time of great recourse unto 
him, the house and town full of his 
dependents and suitors, his duchess 
in an upper room, scarce yet out of her 
bed, and the court, which had been 
the ladder of his greatness, not above 
six or nine miles from him.” 

The house in which Buckingham 
was killed still survives modern im- 
provenuata and alterations, and may 
be seen by the curious in the High- 
street of Portsmouth. It narrowly 
escaped being sacrificed when the new 
barracks were built. A gorgeous 
monument in the parish church attests 
the affection of his widow, and re- 
cords in a florid inscription his fate, 
dignities, and virtues. The death of 
his son and successor, a man of more 
wit, vice, profligacy, and extravagance 
than himself, equally seems to “ point 
a moral.” In his sixty-first year, 
worn out by debauchery, having ex- 
hausted both fortune and health, he 
died, Dean Lockier says, between two 
common girls, at a little alehouse in 
Yorkshire. Pope moralizes on the 
scene in one of his most impressive 
passages :— 


“Tn the worst inn's worst room, with mat 
half hung, 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repair’d with 
straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to 
draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that 
bed 

Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies;—alas! how chang'd 
from him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim! 

Gallant and gay, in Clieveden’s proud 
alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love; 

Or just as gay, at council, in a ring 

Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king. 

No wit to flatter, left of all his store! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, 
friends, 

And fame; this lord of useless thousands 
ends.” 


The appearance of Sir George Vil- 
liers to warn his son, rests on better 
evidence than Lord Lyttelton’s Dove 
and White Lady, which were long con- 
sidered equally authentic. In the first 
case the incident, as we have seen, 
was made known before the event to 
which it referred ; inthe second not 
until after. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
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in his Memoirs, states that the au- 
thority was his lordship’s valet. He 
says, “At his stepmother’s, the 
Dowager Lady Lyttelton’s, in Portu- 
gal-street, Grosvenor-square, I have 
frequently seen a painting, which she 
herself executed, in 1780, a year after 
his death, expressly to commemorate 
the event ; it hung in a conspicuous 
part of her drawing-room. There the 
dove appears at the window, while a 
female figure, habited in white, stands 
at the foot of the bed, announcing to 
Lord Lyttelton his dissolution. Every 
part of the picture was faithfrlly de- 
signed, after the description given to 
her by the valet-de-chambre who at- 
tended him, and said his master related 
all the circumstances. Lord Fortescue 
was in the house with Lord Lyttelton 
at the time of the supposed visita- 
tion, and mentioned the following 
circumstance as the only foundation 
for the celebrated ghost story. A 
woman of the party had one day lost 
a favourite bird, and all the men tried 
to recover it for her. Soon after, on 
assembling at breakfast, Lord Lyttel- 
ton complained of having passed a 
very bad night, and of having been 
worried in his dreams by a repetition 
of the chase of the lady’s bird. His 
death followed soon after.’’* 

Sir Godfrey Kneller was as much 
noted for a habit of profane swear- 
ing, as for hi8 celebrity as a painter. 
His notions on religion were loose, or 
rather he had no fixed notions at all 
on that momentous subject. He 
was withal an incarnation of vanity, 
and swallowed flattery in doses that 
would have choked a_ cormorant. 
Two days before his death, Pope paid 
him a visit, of which the poet gave 
the following account, according to 
Spence. “Sir Godfrey was lying on 
his bed, and contemplating the plan 
he had made for his own monument. 
He said many gross things in relation 
to himself, and the memory he should 
leave behind him. He said heshould 
not like to lie amongst the rascals at 
Westminster; a memorial there would 
be sufficient ; and desired me to write 
an epitaph forit. I did so afterwards, 
and I think it is the worst thing I ever 
wrote in my life.” Here it is, and no 
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one, we think, will be inclined to re- 
verse the author’s sentence on him- 
self. Pope’s epitaphs are all un- 
worthy of him, but this is pre- 
eminently bad, and almost entitles 
him to a competitionary plunge in 
Fleet Ditch with the heroes of his 
own “ Dunciad.” 

“Kneller, by heaven and not a master 

taught, 

Whose art was nature, and whose pic- 

tures thought ; 

Now for two ages having snatch’d from 

Fate 

Whate’er was beauteous or whate’er was 

great, 

Lies crown’d with princes’ honours, poets’ 

lays, 

Due to his merit, and brave thirst of 

praise. 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might 

outvie 

Her works; and dying, fears herself may 

die.” 

Pope wrote one good epitaph, not 
included in his published works, a 
parody on the celebrated couplet on 
the Count of Mirandola.t 
“ Here lies Lord Coningsby ; be civil; 

The rest God knows, perhaps the devil.” 


Sir Godfrey, on the occasion of 
Pope’s visit above alluded to, related 
to him a strange dream that he had 
recently had.$ “TI dreamt,” he said, 
“that I was dead, and soon after 
found myself walking in a narrow 
path that led up between two hills, 
rising pretty equally on each side of 
it. Before me I saw a door, and a 
great number of people crowding 
round it. I walked on towards them. 
As I drew nearer I could distinguish 
St. Peter by his keys, with some 
others of the apostles; they were ad- 
mitting the people as they reached 
the door. When I had joined the 
company I could see several seats in 
every direction at a little distance 
within the entrance. As the first 
2 ag approached for admittance, St. 
eter asked him his name, and then 
his religion. ‘I am a Roman Catholic,’ 
replied the spirit. ‘Go in then,’ says 
St.“Peter, ‘and sit down on those 
seats there on the right hand.’ The 
next was a Presbyterian : he was ad- 
mitted, too, after the usual questions, 


* See Sir Walter Scott on “ Demonology and Witchcraft.” 
¢ “Johannes jacet hic Mirandola; cetera norunt 

Et Tagus, et Ganges, forsan et antipodes.” 
t See “Spence’s Anecdotes.” 
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and ordered to take his place opposite 
to the other. My turn came next, 
and as I approached, St. Peter very 
civilly asked me my name. I said it 
was Kneller. I had no sooner said 
so, than St. Luke, who was standing 
by turned towards me, and exclaimed, 
with much sweetness—‘What! The 
famous Sir Godfrey Kneller, from 
England?’ ‘The very same, sir,’ says 
I, ‘at your service. On this, St. 
Luke immediately drew near to me, 
embraced me, and made me a great 
many compliments on the art we 
had both of us followed in this 
world.* He entered so far on the 
subject that he seemed almost to have 
forgotten the business for which I 
came thither. At last, however, he 
recollected himself, and said, ‘I beg 
your pardon, Sir Godfrey; I was so 
taken up with the pleasure of con- 
versing with you. But, apropos, pray 
sir, what religion may you be of ?’ 
‘Why truly, sir,’ says i, ‘I am of no 
articular religion.’ ‘O sir,’ says he, 
you will be so good, then, as to walk in 
and take your seat where you please.” 
We may remark here that this story 
has been fathered on David Hume, 
and others who came within the same 
category of careless religionists. But 
we believe the above to be the original 
version. Pope surely did not invent 
it, neither is it likely that Kneller 
did, under the circumstances. We 
can only conclude that, however 
strange, it was a bond fide dream, and 
a remarkably coherent one, too, in all 
particulars. 

One more anecdote of Sir Godfrey’s 
vanity (on the authority of Dr. War- 
burton) and we leave him. He hada 
nephew, a Guinea-trader, who one 
day called to pay him a visit when 
Pope was there. “ Nephew,” said 
the painter, “you have the honour of 
seeing the two greatest men in the 
world.” The honest dealer in human 
flesh, looking at them in the light of 
so much marketable commodity, and 
seeing that neither were of imposing 
dimensions, said, “I don’t know what 

ou mean by great; but I think very 
ittle of your looks. I have often 
bought a man much better than both 
of you put together, all muscles an 
bones, for ten guineas.” ’ 


” 
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Sir Walter Scott had a theory of 
his own respecting dreams. In his 
diary, printed in Lockhart’s Life, we 
find the following entry, a few weeks 
after his wife’s death: “June 11, 
1826. Baddreams. Woke, thinking 
my old and inseparable friend beside 
me ; and it was only when I was fully 
awake that I could persuade myself 
that she was dark, low, and distant 
and that my bed was widowed. I 
believe the phenomena of dreaming 
are in oe measure occasioned by 
the double touch which takes place 
when one hand is crossed in sleep 
upon another. Each gives and re- 
ceives the impression of touch to and 
from the other, and these complicated 
sensations our sleeping fancy ascribes 
to the agency of another being, when 
it is in fact produced by our own 
limbs rolling on each other.” A little 
further on he says, “As I slept for a 
few minutes in my chair, to which I 
am more addicted than I could wish, 
I heard, as I thought, my poor wife 
call me by the familiar name of fond- 
ness which she gave me. My recol- 
lections on waking were melancholy 
enough. These be 


‘Theairy tongues that syllablemen’s names.” 


All, I believe, have some natural 
desire to consider these unusual im- 
pressions as bodements of future good 
or evil. But, alas! this is a prejudice 
of our own conceit. They are the 
empty echoes of what is past, not the 
foreboiling voice of things to come.” 
Great events have frequently been 
supposed to be heralded or followed 
by omens and prodigies. In all these 
cases there was probably some foun- 
dation. Tradition may easily ex- 
aggerate, but can oa invent. 
Many of these signs and tokens were 


said to ese the death of the 


first Cesar. All the Greek and Roman 
histories which treat of his career are 
rife with them. To these Shakespeare 
alludes when he makes Horatio say 
in “ Hamlet ”’— 
“ A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 
The graves stood tenantless, and the 
sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman 
streets.” 


We find it recorded by Suetonius 





* The general belief is that this Evangelist was a physician; but there are authorities, 
Catholic and Protestant, particularly the former, who maintain that he was a painter. 
In the Roman Calendar he is enrolled as the tutelar saint or patron of painting. 
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that not long before the memorable 
scene of murder in the senate house, 
by the Julian law recently passed, a 
colony was sent to be planted in 
Capua, and some ancient monuments 
were demolished to make room for 
the foundations of new houses. In 
the tomb of Capys, one of the reputed 
companions of Aineas, who is said to 
have been the founder of Capua, there 
was discovered a brazen table, in which 
was engraved, in Greek anes, Saat 
‘“‘whensoever any of the bones of Capys 
should be removed, one of the Julian 
family would be slain by the hands of 
his own party, and that his blood 
should be revenged, to the great 
damage of all Italy. At the same 
time, also, those horses which Czesar 
had consecrated after his p e over 
the Rubicon, abstained from all kinds 
of food, and were observed with drops 
falling from their eyes, after such 
manner as if they had shed tears. 
Also the bird called Regulus, having 
a little branch of laurel in her mouth, 
flew with it into Pompey’s court, 
where she was torn in pieces by sun- 
dry other birds that had her in pur- 
suit ; where also Cesar himself was 
soon after slain with twenty-three 
wounds by Brutus, Cassius, and 
others.” 
The,game writer says, in his “ Life 
of ” that, as there were the 
resages of the end of the greatest 
sesar, so there wanted not those 
of the extinction of the whole family, 
whether natural or adopted, which 
was concluded in Nero; and it hap- 
pened thus. Livia was newly married 
to Augustus, when, as she went to 
her villa of Veientum, an eagle gently 
let fall a white hen, with a branch of 
laurel in her mouth, into her lap. 
The Empress received this asa fortu- 
nate presage, and causing the hen to 
be carefully looked after, there came 
of herabundanceof white pullets. The 
branch of laurel too was planted, of 
which sprung up a number of the like 
trees. From th afterwards, he 
that was to triump thered that 
branch of laurel, which, during the 
rocession, he carried in his hand. 
he triumph finished, he used to 
plant that branch also. When it 
withered, it was observed to presage 
the death of the triumpher that had 
lanted it. But in the last year of 
ero, with whom the line of Ossar 
ends, both all the stock of white hens 
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and pullets died, and the little wood 
of laurel was withered to the very 
root. The heads also of the statues 
of the Cesars were struck off by 
lightning, and in the same manner 
the sceptre was thrown out of the 
hands of the statue of Augustus. It 
is remarkable enough that all the 
murderers of Julius Cesar died vio- 
lent deaths, either in battle, by ship- 
wreck, or suicide, and within three 
years of the great political mistake, 
as Talleyrand would have preferr 
— the crime they had perpe- 
trate 

The night before William Rufus 
was killed (see “Baker’s Chronicle”), 
a certain monk dreamed that he saw 
the king knaw with his teeth an 
image of Our Saviour on the Cross ; 
whereupon he was struck to the 
ground, and as he lay there, a flame 
of fire with abundance of smoke issued 
from his mouth. This being related 
to William by Robert Fitz Hammond, 
he made a jest of it, saying, “This 
monk would fain have something for 
his dream; go, give him an hundred 
shillings, but caution him that he 
dream more auspiciously in future.” 
The same night, the king himself 
dreamed that the veins of his arms 
were broken, and the blood issued out 
in great abundance. Some of his 
friends, as did those of Julius Cesar, 
used every effort to dissuade him 
from hunting the next day; and 
being something moved by their ad- 
vice and the apparent presages, he 
remained within all the forenoon. 
But about dinner time a noted artifi- 
cer came, and brought him six cross- 
bow arrows, very strong and sharp ; 
four of these he kept to himself, an 
the other two he delivered to Sir 
Walter Tyrrell, a knight of Nor- 
mandy, his bow er, saying: 
“Here, Tyrrell, take you two, for you 
know how to shoot them to good 
sae And so, having at dinner 

nk more liberally than his cus- 
tom, as it were in contempt of 
omens, out he rode to the New Forest, 
where Sir Walter ll shooting at 
a deer, at a spot called Charingham, 
the arrow glanced against a tree, or 
as some say, grazed upon the back of 
the deer, and flying forward, hit the 
king upon the breast, with which he 
instantly fell down dead. Thus died 
William Rufus in the forty-third 
year of his age, and the thirteenth 

35 
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of his reign. His body was drawn in 
4 collier’s cart, with one horse, to the 
city of Winchester, where the follow- 
ing day it was buried in the cathedral 
church of St. Swithin. 

The same authority tells us that 
the Lord Hastings, who was hustled 
off to the block by Richard of Glou- 
cester, with short shrift and no trial : 
— Baa ed Paul! I will not dine 
until his head be brought me ;’—was 
forewarned the night before his execu- 
tion, by a secret messenger despatched 
to him in haste, at midnight, by Lord 
Stanley, to acquaint him of a dream 
he had, in which he thought that a 
boar with his tusks so gored them 
both in the head, that the blood ran 
about their shoulders; and foras- 
much as the Protector used the boar 
for his cognizance or crest, the dream 
left so fearful an impression upon 
his heart, that he was thoroughly re- 
solved to flay no longer near the 
court, and had made his horse ready, 
requiring the Lord Hastings to go 
with him, and that presently, so that 
they mig t be out of danger before 
day. ut Hastings answered the 
messenger: “Good Lord! leaneth your 
master so much to trifles like these, 
to put such faith in dreams, which 
either his own fears create, or else 
they rise in the night by reason of 
the day’s thoughts? Go back, there- 
fore, and commend me to him, and 

ray him to be merry, and have no 
ear, for I‘assure him Tam as confi- 
dent of the man he speaks of, as of 
my own right hand.” The person 
Lord Stanley had named was Sir 
William Catesby, who deceived him, 
and was the first instigator of his 
death. This Catesby was one of the 
triumvirate, of which Sir Richard 
Ratcliffe, and the Lord Lovel were 
the other two, alluded to in the cele- 
brated couplet : 


“ The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the Dog, 
Rule all England under the Hog.” 


The author, William Colingbourne, a 
gentleman of wealth and station, was 
sentenced to suffer death for his au- 
dacious rhyme, under the most cruel 
and tortures; these he bore 
with hing heroism, and lived 
ti h all, until his heart was fitally 
torn from his bosom, when he was 
distinctly heard to say, as he expired, 
“Lord ! yet more trouble !” 
Lord Hastings had still another 
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warning on the day of his execution. 
His horse twice or thrice stumbled 
with him, almost to falling ; on which 
Baker observes, “ this, though it often 
happens to many to whom no mis- 
chance is toward, yet it hath of old 
been noted as a token foregoing some 
great misfortune.’ When William 
the Norman jumped on shore from 
his galley, at Pevensey, he fell and 
rolled over on the ground. It wasan 
age of superstition, and his com- 
panions looked blank. But he turned 
the accident to good account. Spring- 
ing up at once, and showing his hands 
filled with earth and sand, “ Behold !” 
said he, “I make seisin of the land,” 
that is, “I take legal possession of 
my new kingdom.” When Napoleon 
reached the Niemen, in his grand and 
disastrous invasion of Russia in 1812, 
he rode on in front of his army to re- 
connoitre the banks, before deciding 
on the points of passage. His horse 
stumbled, and he fell to the ground. 
“A bad omen!—a Roman would re- 
turn,” exclaimed some one; it is not 
certain whether the Emperor himself 
or one of his attendants. 

Sir Christopher Wren, as we are all 
aware, was a wonderful architect, but 
it is not so universally known that he 
was a great dreamer, and in one or 
two instances his dreams were real- 
ized. Onthe night after the battle of 
Worcester, being at his father’s house 
at East Knoyle in Wiltshire, he 
dreamt that he saw a great fight ina 
market place, with which he was un- 
an where some were flying, 
and others pursuing; and amongst 
those that fled he thought he saw a 
kinsman of his, who had gone into 
Scotland to join the king’s army. 
The next night, this relation came to 
Knoyle, and was the first that brought 
the news of the battle of Worcester. 
After the Restoration, Wren being 
chosen Surveyor of the Works to King 
Charles the Second, was called upon 
to pene a plan for the repairs of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which he sub- 
sequently rebuilt. Before he ven- 
tured to give in his ideas on a matter 
of so much importance, in which no 
less a master of his art than Inigo 
Jones had been engaged before him, 
he thought it prudent to take a sur- 
vey of the works of the best masters 
abroad, and accordingly obtained the 
king’s leave to travel for a few 
months. While he was in Paris, he 
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fell ill of a feverish disorder, and sent 
for a physician, who pronounced the 
attack dangerous, ordered the medi- 
cines suitable for a pleurisy, and re- 
commended immediate and copious 
venesection. Having a strong aver- 
sion to bleeding, he put off that opera- 
tion for a day longer, and in the 
course of the night dreamt that he 
was in a place where palm trees grew, 
and that a woman in a romantic 
habit handed some dates to him. 
Though he found himself much worse 
in the morning, he sent for dates, and 
eating plentifully of them, from the 
moment they entered his stomach he 
thought himself better, and without 
any other medicine or treatment, 
speedily recovered. 

The two subjoined passages from 
Josephus (“ Antiquities of the Jews”), 
are remarkable illustrations of dreams 
or visions. Both are quoted by M. 
De Saulcy, in his “Journey round 
the Dead Sea, and in the Bible 
Lands.” 

1. “ Alexander the Great having 
taken Tyre and Gaza, marched on 
Jerusalem. The high priest, Jaddus, 
on hearing this terrible news, ordered 
public prayers to be -offered up, to 
avert the ruin impending on the city 
of David. During the night he was 
directed in a dream to banish all fear, 
to open the gates, and to proceed to 
meet Alexander with all the pomp of 
religious ceremony. Taking courage, 
the pontiff hastened to obey what he 
believed to be the command of God, 
and marshalling his retinue in order, 
issued from the city. The Phoenicians 
and Chaldeans who formed a por- 
tion of the Macedonian army were 
alread ——— in anticipations 
of sack and massacre. But Alexan- 
der, perceiving from a distance 
this multitude of men in white robes, 
‘headed by their priests in linen 
tunics, and by the high priest in a 
violet gown embroidered with gold, 
and wearing on his head the pontifi- 
cal tiara, ornamented with the golden 
plate, upon which was engraved the 
name of Jehovah,—Alexander halted 
his army, advanced alone to meet the 

rocession, adored the name of the 
ost High, and was the first to bend 


* The 


passages 
Some or all of these are indirect predictions of the conquests of 


successors, 
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the knee before the pontiff. Then all 
the Jews surrounded Alexander, and 
shouted forth his praise with one 
voice; and the kings and generals 
who followed him thought that he 
was stricken with madness when 
they saw him accept this homage 
with a satisfied and courteous de- 
meanour. Parmenio was the only 
one who ventured to question his 
master, and to ask him how he could 
have thought of bowing himself 
down before the high priest of the 
Jews. Alexander answered that he 
had not adored the man, but the God 
whose minister he was ; that he re- 
cognised in him a mysterious being 
who had appeared to him in a dream 
at Dios, in Macedonia, when he was 
meditating his intended campai 
and promised him the conquest of 
Asia, with the overthrow of the 
empire of Darius ; and that he now 
no longer doubted his complete suc- 
cess. Taking the pontiff by the 
hand, Alexander walked towards 
Jerusalem, went to the Temple, and 
offered there a sacrifice according to 
the Judaic rites. The book of Daniel 
was shown to him, wherein the 
prophet declared that a Greek should 
destroy the empire of Darius, and 
this passage he naturally enough 
applied to himself.* The next day 
Alexander convoked the high priest 
and the people, and asked them what 
boon they wished to obtain from him. 
Jaddus replied that they only desired 
permission to preserve the customs 
of their fathers, and to be exempt 
from tribute every seventh yeat. 
Both these demands were granted. 
Shortly afterwards Alexander went 
away from Jerusalem, taking al 
with him a number of Jews who h 
enlisted in his army, tomarch against 
the Persians. 

“2. Manahem, of the tribe of the 
Essenians, was reputed above all 
others for the holiness of his life, 
and was enabled to foresee the future, 
either in dreams or by some other 
divine intuition. Meeting Herod 
one day, when a child, as he was 
going to school, he predicted to him 
that he would become king of the 
Jews. Herod, thinking that the 


shown were, probably, Daniel, vii. 6, viii, 8-8, 20, 21, 22, and xi. 8. 


, and of his 
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Essenian did not know, or was 
mocking him, replied that he was of 
humble extraction. But Manahem. 
smiling, struck him with his hand 
and said—‘ Thou shalt reign. Never 
forget the blows which Manahem 
has given thee on this day, so that 
thou mayst remember that fortune is 
but fickle. It shall be well for thee 
if thou lovest justice, religion to- 
wards God, and clemency to men ; 
unfortunately I, who know every- 
thing, know that such will not be thy 
behaviour ; thou shalt be prosperous, 
thou shalt acquire enduring renown, 
but thou wilt forget both religion 
and justice, and at the end of thy life 
God will punish thee! At that 
time Herod paid no attention to this 
paeer. but when fortune had 
made him a king he sent for Mana- 
hem and asked him how long his 
reign would last. The Essenian made 
no answer, and Herod repeated his 
uestion—‘ Shall I reign ten years ? 
‘Thou shalt reign twenty, nay, thirty 
years ; but I cannot name the period 
of thy existence.’ Herod was satis- 
fied with this answer, shook Mana- 
hem by the hand, and allowed him 
to depart. From that day themonarch 
felt a great veneration for the 
Esseniah. 
In Isaac Walton’s “Life of Sir 
Henry Wotton” we find the follow- 
ing curious narrative :—“ In the year 
of our redemption 1553, Nicholas 
Wotton, Dean of Canterbury, being 
then Queen Mary’s Ambassador in 
France, dreamed that his nephew, 
Thomas Wotton, was inclined to be a 
y in such a project that if he was 

not suddenly prevented, would turn 
to the loss of his life and ruin of his 
family. The night following, the 
same dream visited him again, and 
knowing that it had no connexion 
with his waking thoughts, and none 
with the desires of his heart, he 
began to give it his serious attention, 
Gan’ wesitved to adopt a prudent 
remedy, by way of precaution, which 
might lead to no inconvenience to 
any concerned. With this view he 
wrote to the Queen, and besought 
her, with all duty, that she would 
cause his nephew, Thomas Wotton, 
to be sent for out of Kent, and that 
the lords of her council might inter- 
rogate him on some such feigned 
questions as shall give a colour for his 
commitment to a favourable prison, 
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declaring that he would acquaint 
Her Majesty with the true reason 
of his request when he should next 
be so happy as to see and speak with 
her. It was done as the dean desired, 
and Mr. Wotton was sent to prison. 
At this time a marriage was con- 
cluded between Queen Mary and King 
Philip of Spain, which many not only 
declared against but raised forces to 
oppose. Of this number, Sir Thomas 
Wyat, of Boxley Abbey, in Kent, 
betwixt whose family and that of 
the Wottons there had been an 
ancient and close friendship, was the 
principal actor. He, having per- 
suaded many of the nobility and 
gentry, especially of his own county, 
to side with him, and being defeated 
and taken prisoner, was arraigned, 
condemned, and lost his life. So did 
the Duke of Suffolk, and divers 
others, especially many of the gentry 
of Kent, who were then in several 
places executed as Wyat’s confede- 
rates ; and in this number, in all pro- 
bility, would Mr. Wotton have been 
included if he had not been under 
durance ; for, though he was not ig- 
norant that another man’s treason is 
made his own by concealing it, yet 
he confessed to his uncle, when he 
returned to England, and came to 
visit him in prison, that he had more 
than an intimation of Wyat’s inten- 
tions, and thought he should not 
have continued innocent in the eye of 
the law, had not his provident relative 
so happily dreamed him into a prison.” 

Dreaming seems to have been 
hereditary in the family, for this 
same Thomas Wotton also, a little 
before his death, dreamt that the 
university treasury was robbed by 
townsmen and poor scholars, and 
that the number of depredators was 
five. Having that same day to write 
to his son Henry, at Oxford, he 
thought it was worth so much pains 
by a postscript in his letter to make 
a slight inquiry in the matter. The 
letter, written from Kent, came to his 
son the very morning after the night 
on which the robbery was committed; 
and when the city and university 
were both joining in a hue and cry 
after the thieves, then did Henry 
Wotton show his father’s letter, and 
by it such light was thrown on the 
work of darkness that the five clerks 
of Saint Nicholas were presently dis- 
covered and apprehended, without 
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putting the university to so much as 
the casting of a figure. 

Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, 
who obtained the name of the Chris- 
tian Seneca, in his treatise called “The 
Mystery of Godliness,” states the fol- 
lowing fact from his own observation. 
“ A marvellous cure was wrought at St. 
Maderne’s, in Cornwall, upon 2 poor 
cripple, whereof, besides the attestation 
of many hundreds of the neighbours, 
I took a strict and impartial examina- 
tion in my last visitation. This man, 
for sixteen years together, was obliged 
to walk upon his hands, by reason the 
sinews of his legs were so contracted ; 
and upon being admonished more 
than once in his dreams to wash in 
the well there, was suddenly so re- 
stored that I saw him able to walk 
and get his own sustenance. I found 
here was neither art nor collusion. 
The name of this cripple was John 
Trelille.” 

Cxelius Rhodius, who amongst other 
peculiarities had the gift of seeing in 
the dark, says : “ When I was twenty- 
two years of age, being busied with 
Plato, I was reading that place in his 
seventh book concerning such as grow 
up beyond the usual proportion as- 
or by nature, and that they are 
called by the Greeks éerparedi, This 
word was some troubletome. Iknew 
I had read something concerning it, 
but could neither sonal to my memor 
the author from whom nor the boo 
wherein. Fearing the censure of un- 
skilfulness, I laid myself down to rest, 
the best remedy for a perplexed mind ; 
where, while my thoughts were still 
employing themselves about it, me- 
thought I remembered the book, yea, 
the page, and place of the page, 
wherein that was written I saaahe 
for. When I awaked, I recalled what 
was offered to me in my sleep, but 
valued it all as a mere illusion; yet 
still haunted with the apprehension 
of being deemed an ignoramus, that 
I might leave nothing unattempted, 
I caught up the book of which I had 
dreamed, and there found it accord- 
ingly.” The dream of St. Bernard’s 
mother was even more extraordinary. 
She fancied that she carried within 
her a little white and barking dog. 
Communicating this to a religious 
friend, he, as by a spirit of prophecy, 
replied, “ Thou shalt be the mother 
of an excellent dog indeed ; he shall be 
the keeper of God’s house, and shall 
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incessantly bark against the adver- 
saries of it ; for he shall be a famous 
preacher, and shall cure many by the 
means of his medicinal tongue.” 
Petrarch had a friend so desperately 
ill that he looked upon him as past 
recovery. Falling into a slumber, he 
seemed to see the sick man stand 
before him, and to tell him he could 
stay no longer now as there was one 
at the door who would interrupt their 
discourse, to whom he desired he 
would recommend his case, and that 
if he would undertake it, he should 
be restored. Presently after a physi- 
cian entered who came from the 
identical patient, and had given him 
over, which intelligence was the ob- 
ject of his visit. Petrarch, with tears, 
recounted to him his dream, and ear- 
nestly iniportuned him to return and 
try his skill once more. He did so, 
and ere long the sick man was restored 


- to his wonted health. 


These two last instances rest on 
the authority of Fulgosus, but have 
been repeated by several more recent 
writers of repute. This same Ful- 
gosus relates that Richard the Second, 
accompanying Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster, from Flint Castle to Chester, 
after his surrender, a greyhound be- 
longing to the king was loosed to 
accompany them. On this occasion 
he os his master and leaped 
upon the duke, fawning and caressing 
him. The duke asked the king what 
the dog meant or intended? “It is 
an ill and unhappy omen to me,” said 
the king, “ but a fortunate one to you; 
he acknowledges you to be king, an 
that you shall reign in my stead.” 
This he said with a presaging mind 
upon a light occasion, which yet in 
short time was verified accordingly. 

Dr. Heylin, in his Life of William 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
mentions the following as eng 
of his fall and death. On Friday 
night, December 27th, 1639, such a 
violent tempest arose that many of 
the boats drawn to land at Lambeth 
were dashed one against another, and 
broken to pieces. The shafts of two 
chimneys were blown down upon the 
roof of his Grace’s chamber, and beat 
the lead and rafters upon his bed, on 
which he must needs have perished, 
if the roughness of the weather had 
not forced him to remain at White- 
hall. The same night’at Croydon, a 
country retiring place belonging to 
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the archbishop, one of the pinnacles 
fell from the steeple and beat down 
the lead and roof of the church about 
twenty feet square. On the same 
night, too, one of the pinnacles upon 
the belfry dome of the cath of 
Canterbury, which carried a vane 
with Archbishop Laud’s arms upon 
it, was violently struck down, Dut 
borne to a considerable distance from 
the steeple, and fell upon the roof of 
the cloister, under which the arms 
of the archiepiscopal see itself were 
engraven in stone ; which arms, being 
broken to pieces by the former, gave 
occasion to one who was no friend to 
Laud to collect this inference, “ That 
the arms of the present archbishop 
breaking down the arms of the see, 
not only portended his own fall, but 
the ruin of the eee. dignity 
itself.” Of these incidents his Grace 
took less notice than he did of what 
happened on St. Simon and Jude’s 
eve, not above a week before the 
opening of the parliament which had 

ined on his destruction. On 


that day, going to his upper study to 
seek some manuscripts to be sent to 
Oxford, he found his portrait fallen 
to the floor, and lying flat upon its 


face, the string being broken which 
suspended it from the wall. This 
immediately fell upon his spirits as an 
omen of the evil impending over him, 
and occasioned him to recall a former 
misfortune which chanced on the 19th 
of September, 1633, the day of his 
translation to the seé of Canterbury, 
when the ferry-boat transporting his 
coach and horses, with many of his 
servants in it, sank to the bottom of 
the Thames. 

In the year 1707, John Needs, a 
Winchester scholar (see the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol. 44), foretold 
the death of Mr. Carman, chaplain 
to the college, of Dr. Mew, Bishop of 
Winchester, and of himself, within 
ot year, to —. of his —- 
ellows, amongst others to orge 
Lavington. This ex him to 
much raillery, and he was ludic- 
rously stiled Prophet Needs. Mr. 
Carman died about the time he men- 
tioned ; for this event, however, he 
had little credit, it being said that 
the death of an old man might rea- 
sonably be e within the 
time prefixed. Bishop Mew also died 
by a strange accident. He was sub- 

ject to fainting fits, from which he 
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was soon recovered by smelling to 
spirits of hartshorn. Being seized 
by a fit while a gentleman was with 
him, and perceiving its approach, he 
pointed eagerly to a phial in the 
window. The visitor took it, and in 
his over anxiety poured the contents 
down the bishop’s throat, which in- 
stantly suffocated him. As the time 
approached which Needs had pre- 
dicted for his own dissolution, of 
which he named the day and the 
hour, he sickened, apparently de- 
clined, and kept his chamber, where 
he was aeaeey visited and prayed 
with, by Mr. Fletcher, second mas- 
ter of the school, whose son became 
Bishop of Kildare. He reasoned and 
argued with the youth, but in vain ; 
with great composure and self-posses- 
sion he resolutely persisted in affirm- 
ing that the event would verify his 
—. On the day he had fixed,the 

ouse clock being purposely put for- 
ward, struck the hour before the time. 
Hesaw through the deception,and told 
those that were with him that when 
the church clock struck he should 
expire. He did so. Mr. Fletcher 
left a memorandum in writing to the 
above purport ; and Bishop Trimnel, 
about the year 1722, having heard 
this story at Winchester, wrote to 
New College, of which Mr. Laving- 
ton was then fellow, for further in- 
formation. His answer was, “ that 
John Needs had indeed foretold that 
the Bishop of Winchester, Mew, and 
old Carman should die that year, 
but then they being very old men, 
he had predicted for two or three 
years before that they should die 
within that time. As to foretelling 
his own death I believe he was 
punctually right.” Dr. Lavington 
gave the same account to his friends 
after he was Bishop of Exeter. 

Mr. Edward Rolle, writing to 
Joseph Spence, the collector of the 
“ Anecdotes,” in 1747, on a subject 
somewhat similar to the above, says, 
“ My mother’s story, which you de- 
sire to have related for Mrs. Spence’s 
sake, is briefly this :—On the eve of 
last midsummer was twelve month, 
Susan Turner, too inquisitive about 
Futurity, watched near the church 
porch of the parish of Monkinton, 
to see who might happen to g° 
through the said porch into the 
church, which it seems was a certain 
token of their mortality the year 
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following. As our parish is but 
small, she wisely foretold but few 
deaths; and as predictions with 
robability on their side are most 
ikely to be fulfilled, of the four 
persons she pretended to have see 
two were expiring at the time, an 
died that very night, and the two 
surviving, one of which was my 
mother, were by far the oldest people 
in the Ruse. However they are, I 
thank God, still both alive, and my 
mother, though much shocked when 
she heard of the prophecy, is at pre- 
sent very well and likely to live in 
spite of it. Indeed she hath now 
fairly outlived the date assigned, and 
hope two such disappointments 
will be a discouragement to a prac- 
tice which hath been known some- 
times to give timorous people a great 
deal of real uneasiness. 

The profligate Lord Rochester in 
early youth was present in the great 
sea-fight between the Earl of Sand- 
wich and Von romp and in the 
same ship were Mr. fontague and 
another gentleman of quality. Monta- 
gue seemed persuaded that he should 
all in the action. The other was 
less positive, but entered into an 
engagement with Lord Rochester 
that if either of them was killed, he 
should appear and give the survivor 
notice of a future state, if there were 
any. Montague declined entering 
into the bond, but though with a 
strong presage of his approaching 
death, remained throughout the ac- 
tion in the place of greatest danger. 
The other gentleman signalized his 
courage in the most undaunted man- 
ner until near the end, when he fell 
into such a trembling that he could 
scarcely stand. Montague went to en- 
courage him, and as they were closely 
locked in each others arms, a cannon 
ball carried off both. Lord Rochester 
long after, during the illness which led 
to his penitent conversion, told Bishop 
Barnet that the non-appearance of 
this gentleman, according to promise, 
was a snare to him during the rest 
of his life, tending to confirm him in 
unbelief and vicious courses. But 
when he mentioned this, he acknow- 
ledged that it was unreasonable in 
him to think that beings in another 
state were not under such laws and 
limits that they could not command 
their own movements ; and that one 


who had so perverted the natural 
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principles of truth as he had, could 
not expect that a miracle should be 
wrought for his conviction. 

He also told the bishop another 
presage of approaching death, which 

appened in the family of Lady 
Ware, his mother-in-law. The cha 
lain had dreamed that on a Coane 
day he should die, but being by all 
the family laughed out of this in- 
timation, he had almost forgotten it 
until the evening before at supper. 
There being thirteen at table, accord- 
ing to an old conceit, when this hap- 
pened one of the party must soon 

ie. A young lady present reminded 
him that he was the person ; upon 
this the chaplain, recalling his dream, 
fell into some disorder, and Lady 
Ware reproving him for his super- 
stition, he said he felt confident he 
should die before the next morning. 
Being in perfect health he was not 
much attended to. It was Saturday 
night, and he was to preach next 
day. He went to his chamber, sat 
up late, as it appeared by the burning 
of his candle, and had been prepar- 
ing notes for his sermon, but was 
found dead in his bed the next morn- 


ing. 

, with a strong mind and 
clear understanding, yielded with 
many others of his own level to the 
weakness of indulging in judicial 
astrology, and used to calculate the 
nativity of his children. When hig 
wife was on the point of confinement 
with his eldest son, Charles, he laid 
his watch on the table of his room, 
and begged one of the ladies then 
present, in the most solemn manner, 
to take an exact notice of the v 
minute the child was born, whi 
she did, and acquainted him with it. 
About a week after, when lady 
Elizabeth Dryden was pretty w 
recovered, he took occasion to tell 
her that he had been calculating the 
child’s nativity, and observed with 
sorrow that he was born under an evil 
ee of the planets, which he 
explained technically, but of course 
she was unable to understand him. 
“Tf he lives to arrive at his eighth 
year,” he said, “he will go near to 
die a violent death on his very birth- 
day ; but if he should escape, as I 
see but small hopes, he will, in the 
twenty-third year, be under the same 
evil direction, and if he should sur- 
vive that also, the thirty-third or 
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thirty-fourth year will, I fear——” 
Here he was interrupted by the grief 
of his lady, who could no longer 
listen with patience to the calamity 
prophesied as likely to befall her son. 

he time at last came, and A t 
was the inauspicious month in which 
young Dryden was to enter into the 
eighth year of his age. The court being 
in progress, and Mr. Dryden at leisure 
he was invited to the country seat of 
the Earl of Berkshire, his brother-in- 
law, to keep the long vacation with 
him at Charlton, in aa his lady 
being invited to her uncle Mordaunt’s, 
to the remainder of the summer. 
When they came to divide the chil- 
dren, Lady Elizabeth wished him to 
take John, and leave Charles with her. 
but he was absolute, and they rted 
in anger ; he took Charles wit him, 
and she was obliged to be content 
with John. 

When the ee day arrived, 
the anxiety of the mother’s spirits 
occasioned such an effervescence of 
blood, as threw her into a violent 
fever, and her life was despaired of, 
till a letter came from Mr. Dryden, 
—— that her child was well, 
upon which she recovered her spirits, 
and six weeks after received an ex- 
planation of the whole affair. 

Mr. Dryden, either through fear of 
being laughed at as superstitious, or 
thinking it a science beneath his 
study, was extremely cautious of let- 


ne any one know that he was a be 
deale 


r in astrology, and therefore 
could not excuse his absence on his 
son's anniversary from a general hunt- 
ing match Lord Berkshire had made, 
to which all the adjacent gentlemen 
were invited. When he went out, he 
set the boy a double exercise in Latin, 
which he taught his children himself, 
with a strict charge not to stir out of 
the room till his return, well knowing 
the task he had given him would take 
up much longer time. 

Charles was attending to his lesson, 


* in obedience to his father, when, as 


ill fate would have it, the stag made 
towards the house, and the noise at- 
tracting the servants, they hastened 
out to witness the sport. One of 
them took young Dryden by the 
hand, and led him out to see it also,; 
when just as they reached the gate, 
the stag being at bay with the dogs, 
made a bold push, and leaped over 
the court wall, which being very low 


and old, and the dogs following in a 
rush, threw down a ne of it, about 
ten — in length, under which 
Charles Dryden lay buried. He was 
immediately dug out, and after lan- 
guishing for six weeks in a dangerous 
condition, recovered. So far his fa- 
ther’s first prediction was fulfilled. 

In the twenty-third year of his 
age, Charles fell from the top of an 
old tower of the Vatican, at Rome, 
occasioned by a swimming in his 
head with which he was seized, the 
heat of the day being excessive. He 
again recovered, but was ever after 
in a weak state of health. 

In his thirty-third year, having re- 
turned to a he was unhappil 
drowned at Windsor. He had, wit 
another gentleman, swam twice over 
the Thames, but returning a third 
time, it was supposed he was seized 
by cramp, as he called for help, though 
too late. Thus the father’s calcula- 
tions proved but too prophetical. 

Bacon, in a short essay on Pro- 
phecy, quotes a oe from Seneca, 
the tragic actor, which seems to pre- 
dict the discovery of America. Healso 
tells that, Tiberius said to Galba, 7’ 
quoque Galba degustabis imperium, 
thou also Galba shalt taste of empire; 
that in Vespasian’s time, before he 
was emperor, there went a prophecy 
in the t, that those who should 
come forth of Juda, should reign 
over the world ; which though it may 
was meant of our Saviour, yet 
Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian : 
that Domitian dreamed the night 
before he was slain that a golden 
head was growing out of the nape of 
his neck, and indeed the succession 
that followed him for many years, 
made golden times ; that Henry the 
Sixth of England said of Henry the 
Seventh when he was a boy, and 
served him with water, “this is the 
lad that shall enjoy the crown for 
which we strive ;” that, when he was 
in France he heard from Dr. Paré, 
that the queen mother, Catherine de 
Medici, who was given to curious 
arts, caused the king, her husband’s 
nativity to be calculated under a false 
name; and the astrologer gave a 
judgment that he should be killed in 
a duel ; at which the queen laughed, 
thinking her husband to be above 
challenges and duels, but he was slain 
in a tilting course, the splinters of 
the staff of the Count de Montgomery’s 
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going in at his beaver, and 
piercing him through the eye into 
the brain; that he heard a trivial 
rophecy when a child, and Queen 
Flizabeth was in the flower of her 
years, which ran thus :— 


When hempe is spunne 
England’s done; 


whereby it was generally conceived 
that after the princes had reigned 
whose names began with the letters 
of that word anne Henry, Edward, 
Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth, England 
should come to utter confusion, 
“which, thanks be to God,” he adds, 
“jis verified only in the change of 
name, for the king’s style is no more 
of England but of Britain.” 

The great philosopher sums up his 
catalogue and argument thus :— 
“There are numbers of the like kind, 
especially if you include dreams. My 
judgment is that they ought all to be 
despised, and to serve but for winter 
talk by the fireside. That they have 
obtained some grace and credit con- 
sisteth in three things: first, men 
mark when they hit, and never mark 
when they miss ; the second reason 
is, that probable conjectures or ob- 
scure traditions many times turn 
themselves into prophecies—while 
thenature of man, whichever coveteth 
divinations, thinks it no peril to fore- 
tell what they do but infer or collect ; 
the third and last, which is the great 
one, is that almost all of them, being 
infinite in number, have been impos- 
tures, and by idle and crafty brains 
merely contrived and feigned after 
the event.” Bacon’s latest *commen- 
tator observes on this—“ We have 
here a very just remark. So-called 
strange coincidences and wonderful 
dreams that are verified are really not 
all marvellous. We never hear of 
the nine hundredand ninety-nine that 
end in nothing ; but the thousandth 
that happens to precede its fulfilment 
is blazoned by unthinking people as 
a marvel. It would be a much more 
wonderful thing if dreams were not 
now and again verified.” 

Lord Byron says, in his beautiful 
poem of “The Dream,” 


“Our life is twofold; sleep hath its own 
world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence. Sleep hath itsown 
world, 
_ And a wide realm of wild reality ; 
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And dreams in their development have 
breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of 
joy- 

Tn his journal, November 24th, 1813, 
before he was married, we find it thus 
written :—“I awoke from a dream. 
Well, and have not others dreamed ? 
Such a dream! But she did not 
overtake me. I wish the dead would 
rest, however. Ugh! how my blood 
chilled ; and I could not wake—and 
—and—heigho? I do not like this 
dream ; I hate its foregone conclusion. 
And am I to be shaken by shadows ? 
Ay, when they remind us of—but if 
I dream thus again—I will try whe- 
ther ali sleep has the like visions,” 
He mentions no further particulars, 
either there or in any other place. 
This dream must have been some- 
thing real as well as terrible. Lord 
Byron was given to mystifying the 
ublic. It was “ meat and drink” to 
im to do so ; but we doubt if he ever 
wished or sought to mystify himself. 
When the Empress Josephine was 
yet a child in the West Indian island 
in which she was born (Martinique or 
St. Domingo), an old negro sorceress, 
or Obi woman, predicted to her that 
she would lose her first husband, un- 
dergo extreme misfortunes and trials, 
but would afterwards be greater than 
a queen, and yet outlive her dignity. 
Her Paes was fulfilled to the 
letter. Her first husband, Count 
Alexander de Beauharnois, a general 
in the army of the Rhine, was guil- 
lotined during the Reign of Terror. 
She herself, in the dungeons of the 
Conciergerie, expected every hour the 
same fate. Even then she mentioned 
the prediction to her fellow-prisoners, 
and to direct their melancholy 
thoughts named some of them as 
ladies of the bedchamber—a jest 
which she afterwards lived to realize 
to one of their number. Sir Archibald 
Alison, when relating this incident, 
adds in a note :—“ The author heard 
this poopnee in 1801, long before 
Napoleon’s elevation to the throne, 
from the late Countess of Bath and 
the late Countess of Avonmore, who 
were educated in the same convent 
with Josephine, and had repeatedly 
heard her mention the circumstance 
in early youth.” According to some, 
the last clause in the prophecy was 
that she should die in an hospital. 
This was in the sequel interpreted to 





















































































































































































































































mean Malmaison, where she breathed 
her last—a palace which, like our 
own St. James’s, had once been an 
hospital. 

Tuly, says Shakespeare, “the 
whirligig of time brings in his re- 
venges ;’ and never was this more 
strongly illustrated than in the for- 
tunes of the Napoleonic dynasty. The 
first Napoleon repudiated the wife of 
his choice, in the hope of leaving his 
crown in the direct line to a son and 
heir. A son was born to him ; that 
son died, unmarried and disinherited, 
and the grandson of Josephine sits 
firmly on the throne of France. He, 
too, foretold his own elevation. It 
is well known that when his fortunes 
appeared to be completely stranded, 
and scarcely anything short of a mi- 













Tue Barrister was now very busy 
behind “ the scenes” (as it was com- 
plimentarily called, though there 
Were no scenes properly), getting 
ready for their turn. To say the 
truth, he and Mr. Canby and the 
Miss Fentons pronounced that that 
last scene “ rather hung fire, you see.” 
It was rather too metaphysical ; and 
that sort of thing didn’t do for 
charades—all that “ hair-splitting” 
and special pleading ; you must have 
“ business.” 

“ Never mind,” said the Barrister, 
“we must put our shoulders to the 
wheel, and stir ’em up this time. 
Look here, Canby; I’ve a capital 
notion, just come into myhead. I’m 
to come rushing in carrying a jug of 
milk, and not see you, and come bolt 
against you, and then we must both 
tumble over ie, and smash the 
jug—and you'll see how they'll roar. 

e had it at Paddy Oysterman’s, 
and ——— they'd never stop 

. ’ 
aed maine will, -. Sats, bare 
e two es of this 

clever charade. a: 
course, the first, and a very little 
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racle could float them again, his faith 
in his destiny never wavered, and he 
communicated that strong conviction 
to the few intimates in whom he 
placed confidence. 

The world at present is given over 
to extremes, and vibrates alternatel 
between credulity and unbelief. Bot 
are deadly errors. Let us hope that 
before long, the sliding scale at each 
end will glide satisfactorily into the 
broad, settled highway of truth, and 
that men will march steadily on to 
the promised goal, without pushing 
the fair exercise of reason to unjusti- 
fiable audacity, and without entang- 
ling their steps and progress in fal- 
lacies unworthy of their care, and 
mysteries beyond their comprehen- 
sion. 


consideration will help them to the 
second. “It was uncommonly good,” 
eve one said—Inn, the hotel 
you know, and spectre, a ghost com- 
ing back from the other world. But 
how would they manage the “whole— 
Inspector ?” 

“Oh, my dear,” said one country 
old lady, “leave it to them ; they'll 
manage it, I warrant you, never fear ; 
they're clever enough.” 

And this was the way they man- 
aged it—at a railway-station ; there 
was an idea. It was the cleverest, 
completest thing “ you ever saw in the 
whole course of your life.’ You'd 
just fancy you were walking in to the 
waiting-room at Datchley, and all 
peer “knocked up,” as Mr. 

anby assured us with his own lips, 
“in less than half an hour.” But 
the secret is, you know, “ you must 
have an eye for this sort of thing.” 
You hit it off at once; whereas 
common bunglers, with all the paint- 
ers and carpenters in the universe, 
and a whole month, would break 
down. Strictly speaking, there was 
nothing special ; but it was the air of 
a station—everything was perfect, 
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even to the newsman, who was done 
by the Barrister, who indeed did fifty 
characters with a surprising versa- 
tility, and who called “ Z’imes, Post, 
Telegraph, and mornin’ pipers—ob- 
serve ‘ pipers’”—enough, as a country 
gentleman remarked, ‘to make you 
split.’ What shall be said to when 
he came in again as an elderly pas- 
senger, with a white hat, carrying a 
heap of luggage, which he dropped 
again and again, and had a dispute 
with a porter? “ Now, that was as 
like what you'd hear only on the 
platform as you could guess.” But 
what was this to his sudden change ? 
When he came on again, having 
merely turned up the collar of his 
coat and painted on a number, he 
was there utterly changed—an inspec- 
tor, with the hall-bell in his hand, 
and calling, “Take your seats, please ; 
now then, tickets, please; passen- 
gers for London, Liverpool, and the 
ilberry Junction. Take your seats.” 
The capital he made out of this feat 
was, indeed, surprising ; the vivacity 
—the constant current of conversa- 
tion, or rather monologue he kept u 
was extraordinary. Though, indeed, 
it must be said he engrossed a little 
more than his share, and made a 
monarchy of what might have been 
arepublic. Indeed, Mr. Canby, who 
had laboriously got himself up in a 
porter’s dress, had at times to remon- 
strate under his breath—“ Oh, I say, 
confound it, do give a feller a chance, 
ou know.” But this chance Mr. 
anby never got. He had not that 
readiness which is born of constant 
practice ; although he had, with great 
toil in his own chamber, elabo- 
rated some jests about “ buffers” 
and “ bilers,” which did not get the 
fair play they ought to have done, 
and were overborne by the obstreper- 
ous raillery of the Barrister ——, 
who, as the applause rose, grew more 
and more grasping—almost forgot his 
partners—gave no time for a word in 
reply, and carried the whole thing 
through on his own shoulders. He 


was everything and everywhere, and 
in the grand melée which wound it 
up, when the passengers, all growing 
riotous, crowded round the “ Inspec- 
tor” in a perfect Babel of tongues, 
mashing could be mes 2 than the 


speech hemadethem—all impromptu, 
of course—and nothing could be 
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neater than the allusion to the Hall 
at the end : 

“ My head's quite goin’,” said the 
Barrister, “there’s about fifty parcels, 
and ’ampers inside, d’rected to Sir 
John Digby. O! Digby. Ah, there’s 
aman for you, atrue gent. Ladies and 
gents, I’ve dined there once or twice” 
(great laughter ; a country gentleman 
explains to his wife—“ Capital. You 
know he dines there every day”)— 
“and you never saw such ‘ospitality. 
A splendid fust-class engine that Sir 
—good, solid, sound work—no tricks 
in him. Goes as steady as a rock ; 
and, ladies and gents, I hope that ’ere 
engine ‘ill continue to run on the 
Digby line for many a long year to 
come.” 

Could anything be neater or hap- 
pier? It was capital. It was hard 
to say whether the applause was for 
Sir John or for that clever Barrister, 
of whom a country gentleman again 
prophesied—“ Mark my words, that 
young fellow will be on the bench 
yet.” 

The company now broke up. The 
soft tones of the harmonium were 
heard from behind the curtains; Miss 
Fenton had run to it under a happy 
inspiration, swelling in our noble 
National Anthem, which “makes 
every true Briton’s heart beat, sir ;” 
and, it might be added, is recognized 
by those who have not a note of 
music in their constitution. On the 
harmonium, however, it became a 
little hard to distinguish from the 
Old Hundredth. 

They poured out of “ The Theatre” 
—so we may call it still—a slight 
compliment enough after such la- 
bours. There was to be a supper in 
the small dining-room ; and here was 
Captain Philips very fresh and in 
good humour, after a short nap and a 
tranquillising smoke—“for once in 
his life he had got a fair cigar at the 
moment he wanted it”—and he was 
now well inclined for “his” supper. 

The guests were really delighted. 
“T assure you, I have seen worse at a 
London Theatre.” “I can tell you, 
that young man would make his for- 
tune on the boards.” Happy young 
man who had thus no less than two 
careers before him, and the highest 
places in those careers, 

There was to be a sort of dance 
after the supper. The young barrig- 
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ter came down —— among the 
crowd, and was followe wonderingly 
by many rustic eyes. “ There he is,” 
he heard many times as he d. 
“Look, my dear, he was just like you 
or me, or any one else.” It is only 
weak natures that are overset by 
triumphs of this sort. 

“O you are very good to say so, 
just a little thing knocked up in half 
an hour. If one had had time, you 
know. But, I must say, we pulled 
through very fairly.” 

There, too, were the Miss Fentons, 
who had kept on their dress of office, 
the charming barmaid, for whom 
rustic youths sighed, and to whom 
they were introduced with hot cheeks 
and much confusion. Captain Philips 
sauntered about with an air of 
amused tolerance. 

“T am sure it was all-very grand. I 
can take your word for it. Iam sure 
it was the finest thing ever done on 
any stage. Our friend, Steene, of 
course, distinguished himself. The 
Lord Chancellor will hear of it, and 
make him Attorney-General. Be- 
tween you and me, this is the worst 
ordered house I ever was in—not Sir 
John's fault of course. But, I bet 
you half a sovereign, those beasts of 









“You did it really very well. 
ma’am—so uncommon ready; an 
you touched him up nicely. Lassure 
you a month of that sort of thing 
will do him—good training, you 
know—teach him to put - those 
infernal, flippant icals.” 

* Ah, Siz John, what praise! You 
overpower me ! It’s too kind of you ! 
But he/ Oh, Sir John, I am so sorry 
I did it, for he will never forgive me 
—never.” ne 

“Tut, tut,” said Sir John, in high 

ood humour, “to be sure he will. 
ind he shall, too. Let us go and 
find him now. Tell me now, where 
did you pick it up? For, to tell you 


the truth, I didn’t believe, you 
know——”’ ; 
“Exactly, Sir John. I didn’t 


think myself. I suppose,” said she, 
a little slyly, and putting back the 
long hair, “I was reading, Sir John, 
a depter of your bishop, just before 
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servants have supper cooling on the 
table, and don’t think it worth their 
while to come and tell us, I suppose 
jabbering over this tomfoolery.” 

The Captain was quite right, for 
in all matters connected with the 
table, he had an instinct that was 
almost certainty.- 

But for the charming vision who 
had been so witty, so piquant, and— 
though the gauze had such an air of 
divine spirituality—the graceful crea- 
ture, who had played with such a 
just title to the part, the comforter 
frém the skies—for hers was the 
real. triumph of the night. She 
shrank from wearing that graceful 
white robe, with the gold edging, as 
entailing almost tod great a publicity. 

“ Don’t ask me, please,” she said, 
almost pont . “T don’t like ;and 
after all he said and did Oh, I must 
have lost my head.” Well, surely we 
could compound the matter—concede 
something ; and it was agreed that 
the head-dress~the gold fillet and 
the hair down on the shoulders, 
should be retained, as a concession 
to public feeling. How the rustic 


eyes followed her as she walked 
through the crowd, on Sir John’s 
arm. 


dinner ; and I believe I must have 
noun up some of his smart capi- 
ta Fae 

Sir John stopped to laugh loudly. 
“Oh, good, good, good,” he said. 
“What ! reading ‘The Short Way 
I knew you'd Tike it. Very good 
indeed. Iam so glad of this. And 
so you picked up those smart things 
from the bishop, eh? Sly of you, 
though.” 

“Oh, it was delightful, Sir John. 
So funny, too.” 

Sir John became grave and almost 
discomposed. 

“T mean so lively and severe. Do 
you remember, Sir John, where he 
says how dreadful Dissenters are ? 
Now, let me remember the exact 
words. Yes—‘The very Black 
Beetles of Sedition that creep, yea 
and crawl over this fair land of Eng- 
land.’ Is not that good, Sir John ?” 


Oh, fine, fine,” answered Sir John, 
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“and how you pick it up—how very 
good the Black Beetles-- so they are.” 
“ Oh, and again, Sir John—let me 
think,” she went on, putting her 
hand to her forehead to recollect. 
“ Ah, yes, where he says that those 
who would introduce forms, you 
know, Sir John, and ceremonies into 
our holy churches, they do remind 
me of those young sparks in our 
militia who ape the air and bearing 
of officers in His Majesty’s troops.” 

Sir John looked at her with wonder. 
“She has it by heart,” he cried. 
“Upon my word you delight and sur- 
prise me,ma’am. I tell you what ll 
do ; I'll write to London to-morrow 
morning and you must let me get you 
down alittle present. I must gratify 
myself in this—not aword. T’ll just 
write to Johnson, a smart fellow in 
Piccadilly, and make him hunt high 
and low, and scour London for a copy 
of the bishop ; and you must leave 
me your address, and he'll send it; 
but it’s very scarce.” 

We may conceive how gratifying 
was this to our heroine. The bishop 
was scarce, and “untold gold,” accord- 
ing to Sir John. She thought for the 
moment, though from the manner and 
form of words used, that it was to 
have been an ornament, or some such 
vulgar decoration. Disappointed ; 
no—— 

And here was Severne. “Come 
here, sir,” said Sir John, in high good 
humour. “Come, sir, show yourself 
to this lady. She’s done you a 
world of good already.” 

Mrs. Lepell shrank away. “O, he 
will not speak to me, and no wonder. 
I lost my head. I did indeed. I 
forgot what I was about, and said 
such things.” 

There was an air of vexation about 
Severne, mixed with an attempt at 

oodhumour. “Good gracious,’ said 

e, “how—why? Surely it was all 
fun. You had the best of it certainly; 
but then, to tell you the truth, I was 
taken by surprise.” 

“fy saw that,” she said, 
sadly, “as well you might be. . 
some wicked spirit came and took 
possession of me.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Sir John, 
“then I can tell you what that was. 
Only think, my boy, that was all the 
bishop.” 

“The bishop!” said Severne, in 
wonder. 
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“<The Short Way,’ my friend; she’s 
full of it. Has it by heart. Can say 
it backwards, devouring it all up in 
her room. Can’t be kept from it—say 
that about the black beetles for him.” 

“O that’s it,” said Severne, with a 
strange look in his eyes, and in per- 
fect good humour now. “ Dear me, 
so that explains it. Devouring ‘The 
Short Way ’—ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Lepell put aside her hair, and 
looked at him with that calm steady 
gaze of misunderstanding, which she 
sometimes used on such occasions. 
“ No,” she said, shaking her head, “I 
don’t follow. He laughs at me for 
reading serious books. Sir John, / 
am sure at this moment he thinks I 
am pretending. And yet I would 
put this book into his hand this mo- 
ment, and let him examine me as 
they do at Oxford. Is there any 
crime in us poor women reading these 
serious books? As the poor bishop 
said, “we poor women are in the 
militia, Sir John, and I suppose Mr. 
Severne thinks we are aping the line.” 

Sir John nearly fell down with 
laughter at this clever turn. “O 
now you may give up, Harry,” he 
said ; “you can’t do it, you know. 
She’s too much for you—there, Mrs. 
Lepell, go with him and get your 
eee comfortably. There’s roast 
wild duck down here. I must look 
after my Lady Hall.” 

There was a pause. Severne gave 
her his arm. 

“Sir John is right,” he said; “you 
are too much for me. The fact I 
confess at once. I am all out. I 
am a mere babe in judging.” 

Mrs. Lepell looked round nervously. 
“Now,” said she, “I can speak. I 
was longing to speak to you quietly, 
and without any one being by.” 

“O, goodness, why should you 
think of that?” he said. “Here we 
are at the ducks. Will you’have a 
wing ?” 

_ “Anything—any part,” said she, 
in the same hopeless tone, and holding 
out her plate. “You don’t under- 


stand me,” she said, “as you say, 
most truly ; and it is most natural you 


should not. I don’t e t any one 
to take the trouble. Why should I? 
But I merely wanted to explain. 
You thought I was forward, unfemi- 
nine, smart, flippant, and all the rest 
of it. You did, I know. I saw it in 
your face,” 
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= That most expressive face, eh ?’” 

“Well, yes,” she said, calmly, “if 
you like ; but I merely want to ex- 
plain, and we shall not say anything 
more after this ; and you can believe 
me or not, as you please.” 

“O dear me,” he said. “Why, 
this is the play going on still.” 

“Yes, believe me or not, as you 
please. You don’t believe me about 
that book of Sir John’s. You know 
you don’t. I can’t help that. ButI 
wish to say this—I assure you, when 
I stepped upon that stage to-night I 
no more meant to speak in that way 
—and I say this from my heart—than 
I—than I——” 

Severne waited a moment. “That 
form is always hard to finish,” he 
said, smiling, “unless, indeed, you 
can bring in the child unborn, who has 


done such duty before now—— 
Other guests at the supper were 

looking at her almost Pagan figure, 

with the fillet and the long hair, and 

the tragedy-earnestness in her eyes. 

He saw she was a little put out at 

his coldness and wit, and was a little 
leased. 


“Just let me finish then,” she went 
on, “and you can make fun of one 
then as much as you like. When I 
came in that time, everything came 
ie or eae manifest dislike 
to me frora the first-——” 

“Goodness, Mrs. Lepell !” 

“Yes; let me finish—your repug- 
nance to let me into the house—a 
mere wanderer—an adventuress, per- 
haps—though recollect, Sir John 
knows all our family. Your makin 
me an object for that keen wit which 
Mr. Severne means later to treat the 
House of Commons to, and those 
little whispers about poor me, and 
my reading ‘The Short Way,’ which 
is one of kind Sir John’s most natural 
hobbies—I say I thought of all this, 
at that single moment, and I could 
not resist trying, you know, Mr. 
Severne, in my weak way, to make 
some little defence. I was very 
absurd, and very foolish, and very 
pertand arrogant— whatever you like 
—and I can only beg pardon very 
humbly.” 

And a portly gentleman, in a white 
waistcoat, with a plate in his hand’ 
which he was trying to get rid of over 
somebody’s shoulder, saw the bril- 
liant lady whom he had so admired 
on the stage, with a suppliant ex- 
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pression, and her hands put together 
in an attitude of prayer. 

“Good gracious!” said Severne. 
“'Nonsense—now don’t. Why you 
make too much of everything. I 
wanted to turn you out of the house ! 
Nothing of the kind. As you ask 
the, I do say now, I don’t quite 
believe in your frantic enthusiasm 
for ‘The Short Way.’ But now, ad- 
mit Iam not to be in the best and 
most favourable of humours, after the 
public attack you made upon me 
which, however, I don’t complain of, 
as I brought it on myself.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Lepell, 
hastily; “let us say no more; you 
have humiliated me in addition by 
making me ask pardon. That fat 
gentleman going away saw me. No 
matter. It is another lesson. Let 
us be on the old terms until I go, at 
least.” 

“ What do you call the old terms,” 
he said, much interested, “a kind of 
half and half toleration—neither war 
nor peace ?” 

“Give me a little of that duck, 
lease,” said she, very pleasantly ; 
‘away with sentiment. No, I pre- 
ferwar. No half and half measures 
with me. It must be war or peace, 
Mr. Severne. Go, make up your 
mind.” 

He paused. 

“Do you know,” said he, “and 
forgive me for ans it, that you 
are a very extraordinary person?’ 

“ Another compliment,” said she, 
smiling. ‘“ Could you get me a little 
champagne, Mr. Severne ?” 

“T mean,” he said, hastily, “an 
out of the way character—one that 
you don’t meet every day.” 

“A crime ?’ said Mrs. Lepell. 

“No,” he said, gravely. “As for 
war ; no, of course not, or rather let 
me think it over. 

“There's Lord John,” said she, 
eagerly. “Ah, Lord John, I saw 
you applauding—it was very good of 

ou!” 


“Tt was,” he said. “Come with 
me now, and take a turn round the 
place, I want to talk to you. Here, 
take this arm.” 

“ Delighted, Lord John,” she said, 
and putting her plate into Severne’s 
heal and went off eagerly, leaving 
him a little astonished. 

“T am quite pleased with you, 
you know,” said his lordship, “you're . 
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an uncommon gamesome creature 
and the way you dressed up that lad 
delighted me.” 

“Everybody is telling me this, 
Lord John,” she said, with a look of 

ain, “and I can’t make it out. 
urely it was only a play.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Innocence,” he said, 
laying his finger to his nose; “ that 
does well enough for the soft ones. 
O you're a deep little sharp-shooter; 
you were not brought up on gruel 
and weak tea.” 

“Now, Lord John,” she said, 

vely, “none of those freedoms. 
had to scold you to-day, recollect.” 

“O, my dear!” said Lord John, 
putti ng on a low bass voice, highly 
comical—“ of course—of course, to be 
sure, I kiss the rod that smites me, 
and a very nice rod it is—eh ?” 

Mrs. Lepell took no notice of this. 

“Who are you, now?” said Lord 
John, in a gay, airy way (he had been 
obliged to “oil” his throat all that 
night. He felt, he said, as if he was 
in a flour-mill). “ Confide in me—in 
: sake Johnny,’ as some young lad 
friends of mine in Paris used to call 
me. It was very pretty to hear them 
trying the English in an infantine 
way—‘ Pap-pa Johnny ; all tricks, 
you know; but it was very nice. 
Come, tell me now about yourself. 
Where do yoti come from ? ho are 
you? There has been some little fun 
in your life, my dear girl. Better out 
with it. By the Jingo that'll come 
for me one of these days in a black 
coach with sulphur and brimstone— 
DP'li make it out for myself. Now Tm 
serious, I give you fair warning, my 
little girl.” - 

Mrs. Lepell drew her arm away 
quickly, and looked at him coura- 
geously. 

“T am sure you are not in earnest, 
Lord John. You could not speak in 
that way to any lady, if you were 
serious. Speak so, sir, if you like, to 
the creatures you taught to call Fie 
‘Pappa Johnny ;’ but not to an Eng- 
lish ihdy, whose helpless husband lies 
sick up-stairs, unable to protect her.” 

Lord John — back in a sort 
of convulsion of delight, and caught 
at the wall. “If she goes on she'll 
kill me. This goes beyond all the 
beyonds! Why, you beat Pappa 
Johnny to sticks. You'd sew us all 
in a sack, before I could say ‘ Jack 
Robinson.’ Well; I won’t worry 
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you ; but, hang it, why can’t you 
gratify a curious and engaging young 
creature like me? You see, my dear, 
I wouldn’t for the world pry into 
female history—the Lord forbid and 
guard us!” added his lordship, in a 
chanting tone ; “but, you see, the 
way is, 1 know every man, woman, 
and child on God’s earth for the last 
twenty years—every soldier, horse 
and foot—every Jack traveller, man 
and woman—men of all kinds, shapes, 
sizes, and classes ; and women—well, 
ahem !—no matter about that (see 
how nice I’m behaving—I’ll be saved 
yet, my dear). Well now, knowing 
all this, and with such opportunity 
—why, the what’s-his-name himself, 
my master—ahem !—must be in it, 
if the thing doesn’t get to me in 
some way of itself, without 7 
moving a limb or stirring a hand. 
Don't you see that, my dear ?” 

He paused. A little trouble and 
uncertainty came into her face, and 
her eyes fell upon the ground, Lord 
John smiled and winked to himself. 
They were walking along one of the 
long galleries that ran round the 
house, and were coming into the hall. 

“Why, what in the name of glut- 
tony,” said Lord John, “is all this 
about! Trunks coming in, and wo- 
men’s — too. Ask Pappa 
Johnny to tell you the difference. 
Who’s running from the bailiffs 
now? More company coming to 
gorge. God help the host. My dear, 

congratulate you heart and soul, 


body and bones. You'll be top sawyer 


in this house if Fy play your cards 
well. Why, old Sir John there, you'll 
twist him about your thumb like a 
bit of black ribbon ; and as for that 
donkey, Severne, yourolled his nose in 
the mud. Well, well, my dear; but 
I forgot our poor, poor helpless hus- 
band lying up-stairs, sir. ‘ You dare 
not do it, sir /’? Capital! You'll be 
all right here, ~ dear ; and—here’s 
more I declare. Here they come, after 
their trunks! Duncan, who in the 
name of Satan is coming in now ?” 

Duncan answered, as if this was 
the correct form by which servants of 
quality should be addressed—“ The 
ladies, sir, that have been expected 
—Mrs. Palmer, sir.” 

“ Good again,” said Lord John, “I 
must have a good stare at them as 
they comein. Would you, sir?”’—this 
to a stout gentleman, and lady as 
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stout, who were coming from “ their” 
supper in great good-humour. 

rough the open hall-door came a 
rather tall and s ight lady, sweeping 
the oak hall with a large Indian 
shawl. Behind her walked timidly a 
young girl, tall also, with black and 
rather brilliant cheeks. The wonder- 
ing company, idle, and listeners— 
stopped to stare, and almost made a 
sort of lane. 

Duncancame to Lord John : 

“Would you, my lord,” he said— 
“T can’t find Mr. Severne or Sir 
John—would you speak to the 
ladies, sir, while I run and look ?”’ 

“ All right,” said Lord John, and 
with a “ Will you, my good sir?” to 
the stout gentleman in front, was 
making towards the two ladies who 
were standing irresolute. Suddenly 
Lord John drew back and turned 
away sharply. “Fanny Clarke, by 
the Immortal !” he said. “ What the 
devil !” 

He drew away Mrs. Lepell, and 
walked down the gallery, smiling and 
muttering to himself “God Almighty ! 
after that—a game of this sort, 
among decent women, too !” 

Mrs. 1 wondered. “You 
know them, Lord John ?” she asked. 

He did not hear her, and was 
smiling to himself “‘ Well! well!” 
Then he suddenly stopped and re- 
leased his arm. “My dear woman,” 
he said, “ you know the road—on as 
straight as a whip. Follow that nice 
little nose of yours. I've something 
to do—letters to write, of course.” 

He left her there; but he was 
wrong. She did not know the road ; 
and now, here was Severne hurrying 
down from the other end. 

“T have lost my way,” she said, 
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smiling, “and Lord John has very 
unhandsomely—” 

“Did you hear they had come ?” 
he asked, hastily. “Which way ? 
Where are they—in the hall? Quick. 
Ah, I see,” and he was gone in a 
moment. 

And acharming little speech about 
“our reconciliation” perished on her 
lips. She was annoyed by these two 
ungallant desertions; and, indeed, 
she saw that Severne was now pos- 
sessed with but one thought—the 
brilliant creature—for Mrs. Le 
had to own this to herself—who had 
arrived that night. 

But already it was breaking up. 
The carriages were galloping on the 
gravel. There was a crowd of flut- 
tering figures in the hall. There were 
the heartiest and most grateful good 
byes. The young barrister is shawl- 
ing, or rather, to use his own droll 

hrase, “opera-cloaking” a young 
ady ; and we can see one of the stout 

entlemen of the country speak to 

im. 

“My name is Barrow, sir. You 
delighted me, sir. Excuse me, but if 
you are down here again, - yes 
will look in at Barrowcliff. We shall 
see ~ on the woolsack yet, sir.” 

“You do me proud, sir,” the young 
man answered, in a pleasant and hu- 
morous way; “and when I am sitting 
in the House, if you have any little 
case, we'll manage it, and coach it 
through ;” and the young advocate 
laid his finger to his nose, with infi- 
nite humour. 

“ Ha, ha! very good, sir.” 

And going home in the carriage, he 
entertained “ his ladies ” with an ac- 
count of the interview. It was a 
very pleasant night indeed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NEW GUESTS. 


At breakfast, the next morning, 
every one was looking eine for 
the new arrivals. They were a little 
late, and came in with Severne, who 
introduced them in a perfect flutter. 
Mrs. Palmer had a firm, steady 
face, with glossy black hair, laid very 
flat to her forehead, which gave heran 
almost “hard” look. Her eyes were 
uick, and periodically travelled from 
pa to face. The flat, black hair she 


often smoothed, during which opera- 

tion she did not droop her eyes, as 

some may do; but peeped through 

her fingers asif they were chinks—at 

least, Lord John was heard to vow to 

his God that he had caught her very 
, often. 

But more troubled and restless res 
were bent on the daughter. The Miss 
Fentons looked at her askance, and 
with suspicion. This gorgeousness of 
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colour, brilliancy of eyes—so wonder- 
ful—were dangerous. When she 
spoke, her voice was like a stream of 
music ; but she kept so tranquil and 
composed and unexcited, that a gleam 
of hope came to them, and they be- 
gan secretly and joyfully to entertain 
the idea that she was “a stick of a 
girl” that could only fall into atti- 
tudes, and “look pretty.” We must 
recollect that these Fentons, like the 
little Arabs and “ codgers” of the 
street, had their wits prematurely 
sharpened, and were trained never to 
lose a chance. 

The mamma was a “comfortable 
woman,” and eat with great hearti- 
ness—speaking as she went on : 

“This is most kind of you, Sir John 
Digby,” she said, “and we are so 

lad to see Mr. Severne strong again. 

e had some very pleasant weeks 
when be was with us. We can only 
stay a couple of days, Sir John, and 
must pack up our camp-kettles on the 
day after to-morrow—mind, dear, you 
have notice.” 

Mrs. Lepell caught Captain Philips’ 
eye, and smiled at him—perhaps an 
incredulous smile. Mrs. Palmer 
saw it. 

““We knew a very witty French- 
man,” she went on, “Baron Mola, 
who had been envoy in Italy, who 
said that vampires were all fables 
and nonsense; but that the real 
vampire was the guest that was 
going every day, bot remained 
every day. What was that story he 
told us, dear, of the French Countess 
that got thrown from her horse at 
his palace-door, and was convalescent 
every night in time for dinner, but 
had a relapse every morning, and 
stayed six weeks altogether.” 

This anecdote — accidental, 
doubt—came in very awkwardly. 

“Would you be kind enough ?” she 
said to Mrs. Lepell across the table, 
“just that clotted cream near you. 
Captain Philips has been praising it 


no 


This was given like an order ; and 
Mrs. Lepell, in some haste dropped 


the knife, &c., off the plate. 

Now entered Lord John. “You 
have left a trifle, I hope, fora hungry 
man. Amn’tI early, eh? Ill save 
my soul, my boy—cold pheasant, 

es—save my soul and be sitting in 
aradise yet, with a crown on m 
head, when all the bishops are beat 
VOL. LXVIJ.— NO. CCCCI. 
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ing. Mrs. L., there’s room next you, | 
I see—down here, I mean—ha, ha!’ 

“T say,” said Sir John, “ you see 
we have new friends—Mrs. Palmer, 
— John Radley—Miss Palmer, Lord 

ohn.” 

Both ladies bowed with ceremony. 
Lord John nodded to Mrs. Palmer, 
but stared at Miss Palmer. 

“Tsaw yow come in last night,” 
he said to her. “ Funny time to ar- 
rive, wasn’t it? with the fiddles 
scraping like all the cats in —— 
ahem !—broke loose. What did you 
take us for ?” 

The young lady looked at him 
gravely, and with a repulsion scarce 
concealed, that it was evident to all 
round made his lordship blush a 
little. 

“ Are we Tonga Islanders?” said 
he, rather wickedly, “ or have I seven 
heads? Will you count ’em, please ? 
How you look at me! What’s the 
matter, now ?”’ 

The colour came to the young lady’s 
face very fiercely. 

“T did not understand your allu- 
sion,” she said. “It is, as you say, 
the language of the Tonga Islanders 
to me.” 

“My dear !” said her mother, with 
warning ; then in a half voice—“ She 
is so impulsive—flames up at the 
least offence.” 

Severne had just come in and stood 
at the door listening. There was 
great delight, and almost pride, in his 
face—as, indeed, Mrs. Lepell and 
Lord John saw. 

Lord John said nothing, but turned 
to his neighbour—‘“ Look at him,” he 
said. “Just look at the looks of 
love. There'll be fine work by-and- 
by, mark me. He’s taken it hot and 
strong, he has.” 

That day, however, was a day of 
ee. Captain Philips was 
“obliged to go.” If he remained, as he 
told Lord John, in what was little bet- 
terthan an openshed, he might as well 
take to his bed; as it was,among them 
all, with their passages and infernal 
baronial nonsense, they had left him 
the beginnings of a lumbago for next 
spring. ; 

“Take my advice,“{he said to 
Sir John, “and do get the thing 
modernized—these passages cut up, 
and double doors everywhere. ’Pon 
my soul, they’ll be bringing in man- 
slaughter against you if you don’t. 

36 
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I’ve had a knife down my back ever 
since 1 came.” 

Sir John never knew how to answer 
this cool officer, though he did not 
like his tone. 

“Not offended, I 
Philips. “You know it ain’t my 
affair now. If every guest you had 
were bellowing with rheumatics, of 
eourse that would be their own affair. 
Good-by ! Now driver, don’t dawdle, 
but touch up your cattle well.” 

The Dean went also; so did the 
young officer who had caused such 
uneasiness in the shooting to Captain 
Philips. Selby remained for “one more 
day,” though he had fixed on going. 

“You may as well,” was Sir John’s 
sincere, though careless invitation. 
“There’s no one for your room—so 
please yourself.” 

Mrs. Lepell had met him in the 
corridor which had been so fatally 
“draughty ” to Captain Philips. 

“Are you sorry, Mr. Selby,” she 
said, with grief, “leaving us 1” 

“Yes,” he had said, nervously, “I 
have been here too long. I am not 
wanted. No one will miss me.” 

This was put asa question. 

“Oh, yes,” answered she, gravely, 
“7 shall. I tell you so, Mr. Selby. 
And I would like you to stay—I really 
would. You are one of my friends— 
avery small circle, recollect—so I like 
to keep them about me.” 

Her look was so open, and there 
was such candour in this avowal, that 
Selby was hardly pleased. He would 
have preferred less speech and more 
confusion. 

“T should like to remain,” he said, 
irresolutely. 

“Good-by, then, if you must go,” 
said Mrs. Lepell, whose eyes had been 
wandering down restlessly to the end 
of the gallery. “I hope we shall see 
you again—good-by.” 

“T should dike to stay,” said Selby, 
wistfully. 

“Stay then,” she said, with a little 
air of mystery and confidence which 
was always very becoming to her. 
“Take my advice. There”—and she 
was gone. Whoever was waiting, 
was, no doubt, impatient. 

Mr. Selby, of course, remained. 

“ Well, Sir John,” hesaid, “I should 
like to stay, you know.” 

* All right,” said Sir John, coolly. 
“Just tell Duncan not to have the 
carriage round.” 


hope,” said 
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At lunch that day they met again. 
The ladies were present. Miss Palmer 
seemed every moment .to be growing 
in confidence. She talked, in her 
low, musical voice, on subjects above 
the common level, with an enthusiasm 
that was not pedantic, and made every 
one listen. Even her phrases and 
choice of words were more or less 
exaggerated ; and yetit was an exag- 
geration that seemed only refreshingly 
quaint. A little sneer, or contradic- 
tion only “warmed- her up ;” and 
she “put down” that nobleman 
more — once in a very effective 
way. 

Mrs. Lepell was silent, and looked 
at her with surprise—not unnaturally, 
lifting her eyebrows at this forward- 
ness in one so young. She was sitting 
next Sir John. 

“What do you think of her, confi- 
dentially you know?” said he. 

Mrs. Lepell looked at him slyly. 
** May I tell you?” she asked, a little 
timorously. 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” he said. 

“ Well then, Sir John, she reminds 
me of what acertain writer once said 
—a little wickedly—of a terrible 
Dissenter that flourished long ago. 
‘His tongue seemeth to caper hard 
against his mind, but leaveth the lat- 
ter-named in the ditch.’” 

Sir John laughed. ‘“ Not bad,” he 
said ; “ but where did you pick that 
up, ma’am ?” 

“Where would you think, Sir 
John?” and the eyes fell demurely. 

Suddenly Sir John burst out with 
alaugh of delight. “What! not in 
the bishop, eh? You don’t say so. 
Famous—capital! Oh, I must tell 
that ! The tongue capering up to 
the mind, and leaving the whole lot 
in the ditch. Now that you do say 
it,” added Sir John, listening to Miss 
Palmer, “it hits our young friend off 
exactly. Oh, after lunch, you must 
come into the study and show me the 
very place ; and we'll get down the 
bishop and have a good, long hour’s 
study at him.” 

Mrs. Lepell shook her head. “As 
for finding that,’ she said, “it is a 
big folio, recollect, Sir John. Just 
turning over the leaves my eye fell 
on the passage.” 

Often afterwards, Sir John put on 
his spectacles, and took the book on 
his knees, as if it was a child; and 
searched every page, but never could 
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find the remark. It wasa pity, for 
many visiters were deprived of the 
correct shape of “one of the best 
things -you ever heard in the whole 
course of your life. The soul and 
body cutting capers together and 
tumbling into a ditch !” 

As he was laughing over this, and 
Lord John was growling to his neigh- 
bour that it was only one of his old 
two-penny-halfpenny jokes, a servant 
came in with a letter, and said that 
aman on horseback was waiting to 
take backan answer. Sir John turned 
it over again and again, and laid it 
down on the table while he got out 
his on. 

“Why,” said he, “it’s from old 
George Lee! Did he say Mr. Lee 
had come back ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; came back last night.” 

“ Phew ! what’s in the wind now?” 
said Sir John, reading. “I de- 
clare——” he stopped and read. 
“ Here, Duncan, get out the phaeton 
and pair, and tell the man I'll be 
over as soon as he. What can be 


up ? George Lee down from London, 
when I thought he was speaking to 
the House o’ Commons, and wants 


to see me on particular business. 
Says he’s not himself. D’ye hear, 
Harry !—I’m going over to Leefield— 
what d’ye say to that, sir !” 

Severne, whispering in a low voice 
to Miss Palmer, started. ‘“ Mr. Lee 
down here,” he said. “ What can he 
want ?” 

“ Never mind,” said Sir John, ris- 
ing. “We'll see to-night. Don’t 
wait dinner for me, if I don’t turn 
up at seven. I have my suspicions 
—but no matter. All in good time, 
my a 
Sir John was gone in great spirits. 
Severne looked after him with a little 
disquiet. 

“Who is this Mr. Lee ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Lepell, softly. 

“Member for the county,” said 
Lord John. “ Hotand strong. Tory 
—rank to a degree—knock you down. 
o oO wonder the baronet runs to 

im. 
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Mrs. Lepell then went up to her 
sick husband. 

“T must go now,” she said. “Nurse 
is wanted.’ 

He was much better that morning, 
and there were hopes of “getting 
him” down for a walk in the sun, or 
perhaps, an easy drive along the 
smooth avenue. Nurse went up to 
her duty. 

Selby looked after her, with deep 
and sad admiration, and said, “ There 
was a faithful wife!’ He neversaw 
such unobtrusive, unostentatious de- 
votion ! 

“Such unobtrusive, unostentatious 
devotion !” repeated Lord John, look- 
ing. at him up from foot to head. 
“Thats good! I suppose that can 
be said of you. It’slike the knights, 
ain’tit ? Soul of honour and all that. 
Not daring to lift our eyes, you know, 
but still worshipping secretly and 
virtuously, eh ? No harm in that ; 
eh, my boy ?” 

The broad-shouldered young man 
coloured. “TI never understand your 
jokes, Lord John,” he said; “and 
don’t care to be made the subject of 
them.” 

Lord John turned on him at once. 
“Oh, don’t you ?” he said. “ But, my 
dear Knight Templar, I never consult 
people on the matter, and don’t mean 
to consult you, I give you fair notice. 
If you wish to do battle for your 
divine ladye, with all my heart. 
There’s the bowling-green behind! 
Come, Sir Gawaine. No? My poor 
boy,” added his lordship, soothing, 
“don’t let it be angry. I say, look 
at him,” said Lord John, laughing 
loudly and pointing to him. “TI de- 
clare, if he ain’t in earnest. Look at 


his cheeks, I say? Oh, by the Lord ! 


—this is worth coming to Digby 
for !” 

This was a malicious turn of his 
lordship’s, who was accustomed to fall 
thus savagely on any one who crossed 
his humours. Selby was a little 
awkward, and stood there glowing, 
and literally not knowing how te 
answer. 
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IRISH FOLK BOOKS OF 


In the eighteenth century Ireland 
did not possess the boon of Commis- 
sioners to prepare useful and interest- 
ing school books, nor a Kildare-place 
Society to issue cheap works of a 
harmless and edifying character. 
However, as the mass of the pea- 
santry wished to give their children 
the only education they could com- 
mand, namely that afforded by the 
hedge schools, and as young and old 
liked reading stories and popular 
histories, or at least hearing them 
read, some Dublin, Cork, and Lime- 
rick printers assumed the duties 
neglected by churchmen and senators, 
and published “Primers,” “‘ Reading- 
made - easies,” “ Child’s - new - play- 
things,” and the widely diffused 
“Universal Spelling Book” of the 
magisterial Daniel Fenning, for mere 
educational purposes. These were 
“adorned with cuts,” but the trans- 
ition from stage to stage was too 
abrupt, and the concluding portions 
of the early books were as ditiicult as 
that of the “Universal Spelling 
Book” itself, which the author, in 
order to render it less practically use- 
ful, had incumbered with a dry and 
difficult grammar placed in the centre 
of the volume. 

Two Dublin publishers, Pat. Wo- 

n, of Merchants’-quay, and Wil- 
iam Jones, 75, Thomas-street, were 
the educational and miscellaneous 
Alduses of the day, and considered 
themselves as lights burning in a 
dark place for the literary guidance 
of their countrymen and country- 
women, of the shop-keeping, farmer, 
and peasant classes. In the frontis- 
iece of some editions of the spelling- 

ok grew the tree of knowledge, 
laden with fruit, each marked with 
some letter, and ardent climbers 
plucking away. Beneath was placed 
this inscription :— 

“The tree of knowledge here you see, 

The fruit of which is A, B, C. 

But if you neglect it like idle drones, 

You'll not be respected by William Jones.”y 


That portion of the work contain- * 
ing “spells” and explanations was 
thoroughly studied by the pupils. 
The long class was arranged in line 
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THE LAST CENTURY. 


in the evening, every one contributed 
a brass pin, and the boy or girl found 
best in the lesson, and most success- 
ful at the hard “spells” given him or 
her by the others, and most adroit in 
defeating them at the same exercise, 
got all the pins except two, the por- 
tion of the second in rank (the queen) 
and one, the perquisite of the third 
(the prince). 

Every neighbourhood was searched 
carefully for any stray copies of 
Entick’s or Sheridan’s small square 
dictionaries (pronounced Dixhenry’s 
by the eager students), for hard spells 
and difficult explanations to aid them 
in their evening tournaments. 

he grave Mr. Fenning was censu- 
rable for admitting into some editions 
the foliowing jest (probably inrported 
from Joe Miller), among his edifying 
fables and narratives :— 

“A gay young fellow once asked a par- 
son for a guinea, but was stiffly refused. 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ give me at least a crown.’ 
‘I will not give thee a farthing,’ answered 
the clergyman. ‘Well, father,’ said the 
rake, ‘let me have your blessing at all 
events.’ ‘Oh yes: kneel down, my sen, 
and receive it with humility.’ ‘Nay,’ said 
the other, ‘I will not accept it, for were it 


worth a farthing you would not have offered 
it.’ ” 


We cannot, however, quit the 
school-books without mention of the 
really valuable treatise on arithmetic, 
composed by Elias Vorster, a Dutch- 
man naturalized in Cork, and subse- 
quently improved by John Gough, of 
Meath-street, one of the Society of 
Friends. ‘“ Book-keeping by Double 
Entry,” written by Dowling and Jack- 
son, Was so judiciously arranged that 
it is still looked on as a standard 
work. 

The same followers longo intervallo 
of Stephens and Elzevir published, 
besides prayer and other devout books, 
a series of stories and histories, and 
literary treatises such as they were, 
printed with worn type, on bad grey 
paper, cheaply bound in sheep-skin, 
and sold by the pedlers through the 
country at a tesier (6$d.) each. Of 
history, voyages, &c., the pedler’s 
basket was provided with “ Hugh 
Reilly’s History of Ireland,” “ Ad- 
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ventures of Sir Francis Drake,” “The 
Battle of Aughrim,” and “Siege of 
dean ite (the two latter being 
dramas ife and Adventures of 
James Freney the Robber,” “The 
Irish Rogues and Rapparees,” “The 
Trojan Wars,” and “ Troy’s Destruc- 
tion,” “The Life of Baron Trenck,”’ and 
“The Nine Worthies—Three Jews, 
Three Heathens, and Three Chris- 
tians.” 

The Fictional department embrac- 
ed, chiefly in an abridged state, “The 
Arabian Nights, pe History of 

Don Quixote,” “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
“Esop’s Fables,” “ Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe,” “Robin Hood’s 
Garland,” “The Seven Champions of 
Christendom,” “The History of Val- 
entine and Orson,” “The Seven Wise 
Masters and Mistresses of Rome,” 
“Royal Fairy Tales,” “Tales of the 
Fairies,” “The Noble Slaves,” “The 
Garland of Love, or Royal Flower of 
Fidelity,” “The Fortunate and Un- 
fortunate Lovers,” “ Montelion the 
Knight of the Oracle,” “ Guy Earl of 
Warwick,” “Parismus and Paris- 
menos,” “ Don Bellianis of Greece,” 
“The Death of Abel,” ‘‘ Reynard the 
Fox,” and the collection called 
“Laugh and be Fat,”—the two last 
being decidedly objectionable in man- 
ner and matter. 

In the department of the Belles 
Lettres may be classed, “Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Letters to his Son,” “The 
fo of Com liments, “ The 

Fashionable Letter Writer, » & Hocus 
Pocus, or the Whole Art of Legerde- 
main,” “ Joe Miller’s Jest Book,” &e. 

The list would not be complete 
without mention of the books of bal- 
lads. These were sold in sheets, each 
forming 8 pages, 18mo., and adorned 
with cuts, never germaine to the 
ballads they illustrated. Some of 
these sheets contained only one pro- 
duction, the “ Yarmouth Tragedy,” 
or some early English ballad sadly 
disfigured. One related how a “ ser- 
vant-man” was accused by‘an envious 
liveried brother, of being a confirmed 
card player. On being examined he 
obtained a complete victory over the 
informer, convincing his master that 

what he, the master, called cards, 
was to him a prayer-book, a cate- 
chism, a calendar, and what not. The 
different numbers reminded him of 
the six days of the creation, the seven 
churches of Asia, the ten command- 
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ments, the twelve Apostles, &e. The 
king recalled to him the duty he owed 
that supreme magistrate, the ace of 
hearts, the love due to God and our 
neighbour. “How is it,” said the 
master, “that you have always passed 
over the knave in your reckoning ?” 
“ Ah, I wished to speak no ill of that 
crooked disciple that went to back- 
bite me to your honour.” The reader 
anticipates the victory of the inge- 
nious rogue. 

The purchasers of these sheets 
sewed them as well as they could in 
a book form, but they were so 
thumbed and abused, that it is at 
this date nearly impossible to procure 
one of those repertories of song print- 
ed towards the close of the last 
or the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, 

Of all these works that we delight 
in most at present (it was not so when 
we were young), is the unmatched 
“Academy of Compliments” which 
was the favourite of boys and girls 
just beginning to think of marriage, 
or its charming preliminary, court- 
ship. Very feelingly did the writer 
in his preface insist on the necessity 
of eloquence. “ Even quick and at- 
tractive wit,” as he thoughtfully ob- 
served, “is often foiled for want of 
words, and makes a man or woman 
seein a statute or one dumb.” He 
candidly acknowledges that several 
treatises like his have been published, 
“but he assures the courteous reader 
that none have arrived to the perfec- 
tion of this, for good language and 
diversion.” 

This is the receipt for accosting a 
lady, and entering into conversation 
with her 


“T believe Nature brought you forth to 
be a scourge to lovers, for she hath been so 
prodigal of her favour towards you, that it 
renders you as admirable as you are amia- 
ble.” 


Another form : 


“Your presence is so dear to me, your 
conversation so honest, and your humour so 
pleasing, that I could desire to be with you 
perpetually.” 


The author directs a slight depart- 
ure from this form, in case the gen- 
tleman has never seen the lady before, 
and yet has fallen passionately in 
love with her. 


“If you accuse me of temerity, you 
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must lay your own beauty in fault, with 
which I am so taken, that my heart is 
ravished from me, and wholly subjected to 
you.” 


Under the head of “ Witty and in- 

nious sentences fit for introduction 
n genteel society,” we light on these : 

“You walk in artificial clouds, and bathe 
your wanton limbs in sweet dalliace.” 


“ Report could never have got a sweeter 
air to fly in than your breath.” 


From among “Further improve- 
ments in the art of well-speaking” 
we cull these notable and sometimes 
enigmatical assertions. 

‘* Blind is the censure of uncertainties.” 

“A politician must, like lightning, melt 
the marrow and not the skin.” 

“Good wits are the greatest extremity.” 

“Envy stands upon tiptoe to pull down 
innocence.” 


Decent people would scarcely thank 
us for troubling them with many of 
the “witty questions and answers 
for the improvement of conversation.” 
A few must be quoted, however, with 
discreet selection. 


“Q. What said the tiler to the man 
when he fell through the rafters of his 
house ? 

“ A, Well done, faith ; I like such an as- 
sistant as thou art, who can go through his 
work so quickly. 

“Q. What said the tailor’s boy to the 
gentleman who, on his presenting his bill, 
said tartly, he was not running away ? 

“ A. lf you are not, sir, 1 am sorry to 
say my master is. 

“Q. Why is a soldier said to be of such 
great antiquity? 

“A, Because he keeps up the old fashions 
when the first bed was upon the bare ground.” 


The style of the model letters must 
be guessed at without examples. So 
may the eloquent and long-winded 
appeals of the model lover to his coy 
sweeetheart, her evasions of his suit 
without direct refusal, and finally her 
flattering consent on finding all his 
professions sincere and honourable.* 

A scroll curiously interlaced, (7he 
True Lover’s Knot) and bearing a love 
inscription, which makes as little 
sense when read forwards as back- 
wards, is the ay ee except 
the dumb alphabet, one of the very 


few useful features in the volume. 
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This most absurd production was 
a genuine hand-book with the preten- 
tious young country folk of fifty years 
since, and, what is still more strange, 
continues to retain its place among 
the limited number of the old chap- 
books still in circulation. 


THE BATTLE OF AUGHRIM. 


It may appear strange that “The 
Battle of A hrim,” written by an 
adherent to the Hanoverian succes- 
sion, should so long have continued a 
opular volume among the Roman 

atholic peasantry. This has, per- 
haps, been due to the respectful 
style in which the author treated the 
officers of Irish extraction. All his 
contempt and dislike were levelled at 
St. Ruth, the French General, and his 
masters, English James and French 
Louis. Though the style of the 
rhymed play is turgid enough, there 
are in it occasional passages of con- 
siderable vigour ar beauty, and a 
brisk movement in the conduct of the 
piece ; and sentimental youth have 
an opportunity of shedding a tear 
over the ill-starred love of Godfrey 
and Jemina. It was scarcely fair of 
the author to represent St. Ruth as a 
stabber in cold blood, but hear the 
moving periods he makes Sarsfield 
utter:— 


“Oh heavens! can nature bear the shock- 

ing sound 

Of death or slavery on our native 
ground! 

Why was I nurtured of a noble race, 

And taught to stare destruction in the 
face? 

Why was I not laid out a useless scrub, 

And formed for some poor hungry pea- 
sant’s cub, 

To hedge and ditch, and with unwearied 
toil 

To cultivate for grain a fertile soil, 

To watch my flocks, and range my pas- 
tures through, 

With all my locks wet with the morning 
dew, 

Rather than being great, give up my 
fame, 

And lose the ground I never can regain?” 


Those Irishmen, who like ourselves, 
have read and enjoyed this drama in 
early boyhood, before the birth of the 


ber, 1865, we find an elaborate programme of an honourable love affair. There is a 


ludicrous resemblance in the French and Irish procedures, 
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critical faculty, will find it out of their 
power to divest themselves of early 
impressions when endeavouring to 
form a just estimate of its merits. 
We vainly strive to forget the image 
of a comely and intelligent country 
housewife, spiritedly reciting the in- 
terview of the Irish and English 
officers after the day was decided, 
and bravely holding out the tongs at 
the point where Sarsfield presents his 
weapon. Talmash, Mackay, and Sir 
Charles Godfrey, confront the Irish 
chiefs, Dorrington, O’ Neil, and Sars- 
field, and Talmash courteously ad- 
dresses them. 


“Take quarters, gentlemen, and yield on 

sight, 

Or otherwise prepare to stand the fight. 

Yet pray, take pity on yourselves and 
yield, 

For blood enough has stained the san- 
guine field. 

*Tis Britain’s glory, you yourselves can 

tell, 

To use the vanquished, hospitably well. 

Sarsfield—_Urge not a thought, proud 
victor, if you dare, 

So far beneath the dignity of war. 

I am a peer, and Sarsfield is my name, 

And where this sword can reach I dare 
maintain. 

Life I contemn, and death I recommend; 

He breathes not vital air who’d make me 
bend 

My neck to bondage, so proud foe decline 

The length of this (extending his sword), 
because the spot is mine. 

Talmash.—lf you are Sarsfield, as you 
bravely show, 

You’re that brave hero whom I longed 
to know, 

And wished to thank you on the reeking 
plain 

For that great feat of blowing up our 
train. 

Then mark, my lord, for what I here 
contend ; 

Tis Britain’s holy church I now defend, 

Great William’s right, and Mary’s crown, 
these three. 

Sarsfield.—W hy then, fall on,—Louis and 
James for me (They fight.)” 


Sarsfield’s declaration ends the ani- 
mated discussion rather lamely; but 
what poet has maintained a uniform 
grandeur or dignity ? The writer was 
acertain Robert Ashton. The play 
when printed was dedicated, circa 
1756, to Lord Carteret, and if peasant 
tradition can be trusted, it was only 
acted once. The Jacobite and Hano- 
verian gentlemen in the pit drew their 
swords on one another, probably at 
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the scene just quoted, and bloodshed 
ensued. ‘This is not confirmed by the 
written annals of the time. 

“The Siege of Londonderry ” was, 
and still is bound up with “The Bat- 
tle of Aughrim,” but there is nothing 
whatever in it to recommend it to the 
sympathies of the populace. There 
is nothing but mismanagement and 
bad feeling on the part of the native 
officers from beginning to end; and if 
fear or disloyalty shows itself in one 
of the besieged, his very wife cudgels 
him for it. Observe and admire the 
great qualities of Mrs, Captain Buff. 


“ Mrs. Buff—Captain Buff, little I ever 
thought you'd reneague serving King Wil- 
liam and our gracious Queen! Put on your 
sword, man, and go out among your fellows. 
Five in a house, and not one to serve the 
King! 

“Capt. Buff—No wife. Il wear no 
sword again till peace is proclaimed. I'll be 
hanged if I do! 

“ Mrs. Buff-—Ah, you haven’t the heart 
of a goose. An i/l-used capon has more. 
Come, on with your sword! 

“ Capt. B.—Trouble me no farther, wife; 
I will have nothing to do with it. 

“ Mrs. B.—Then, I will; hand me over 
your trowsers. Mind the house and I'll out 
among ’em. 

“ Capt. B.—With all my heart ; anything 
but fight, dear wife! 

“ Mrs. B.—(Taking his sword, putting 
her apron on him, and giving him a whack 
with the naked blade)—There now I dub you 
Knight of the White Apron. D do 
you good of your dignity !” 


There is something very naive and 
old-fashioned in the observation in- 
serted at the end of the list of the 
dramatis persone;— 


“Cartel agreed upon—No exchange of 
prisoners, but hang and quarter on both 
sides.” 


DON BELIANIS OF GREECE; OR THE HONOUR 
OF CHIVALRY. 


The re-perusal of portions of this 
early favourite of ours has not been 
attended with much pleasure or edi- 
fication. There is a sad want of style, 
accompanied by a complete disregard 
of syntax, orthography, and punctua- 


tion. The objects to be attained are 
so many and so useless, one adventure 
branches off into so many others, and 
there are so many knights and giants 
to be overcome, and emperors so care- 
lessly leave their empresses in the 


dark woods exposed to so many dan- 
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gers, while they go themselves to 
achieve some new and futile exploit, 
that the narrative has scarcely more 
— and consistence than a 
dream. If the original author had 
had access to the histories written 
before he proceeded to compose, he 
certainly turned his opportunities to 
small account, as may be seen in the 
opening of the subject which takes 
this form :— 

“ When the Grecian monarchy flourished 
in most glory, triumphing over the greatest 
part of Christendom, there swayed the 
awful and imperial crown and sceptre of 
Constantinople, an emperor named Don 
Bellaneo, whose heroic deeds and adminis- 
tration of justice to his subjects were by 
them so admired, that the superfluity of 
words in revealing them would impoverish 
rather than enrich the perpetuity of his 
glory.” 


Don Bellaneo having consumed the 
best part of his youth in warfare, be- 
thought him of marriage. So calling 
on the services of the King of Hun- 
gary and the Prince of Macedon, they 
undertook an embassy, on his behalf, 
to Tolvan King of Hesperia to de- 
mand his daughter in marriage. The 
two royal ambassadors were received 
with much distinction at Hispalis, the 
capital; and when the Hungarian 
king would have kneeled tothe queen, 
and kissed her hand, she would in no 
wise permit it, but “taking him up 
in her arms, embraced him as wor- 
thily as the dignity of his state 
required.” 

on Bellianis, the issue of the mar- 
riage that soon ensued, began his 
career of arms at fourteen yearsof age, 
and during a hunt in which the em- 
peror leaving the empress in peril, 
went to try the adventure of the 
castle, he and his cousin, Don Arsileo 
encountered a terrible adventure of 
lions, and bears, and giants in a magic 
cavern, where Don Bellianis on the 
point of being slain, drew a sword 
out of an enchanted pillar and put his 
giant out of the way of doing him 
mischief. 

The hero and his trusty brothers in 
arms lose more blood in their many 
conflicts than could be afforded by the 
bodies of a score of. ordinary lei 
pions ; but the sage Bellona, their 
tutelary enchantress, is ever at hand, 
with ointment vastly superior to Mr. 
Holloway’s ; and the ladies and prin- 
ceases, Florisbella, Mattarosa, Flo- 
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rina, Persiana, and Aurora, are 
prepared on the shortest notice to 
attend to her prescriptions, and nurse 
the disabled knights till full strength 
returns. Friston is the antagonist- 
wizard, ever furthering the wicked 
designs of the soldan Frebizond, but 
Don Bellianis is so well aided by Don 
Brianel, Don Damartino, Don Balto- 
zona, Don Contumeliano, and other 
invincible knights that victory remains 
with them. 

Amid the maze of adventures and 
the multiplicity of persons, the writer 
has one important object in view, 
namely, the winning of Florisbella, 
the cilia of Babylon’s daughter, by 
the matchless Don Bellianis, and to 
the mortal despite of the soldan of 
Frebizond, a terrible man at play of 
sword and spear, and moreover as- 
sisted by the sage Friston. We must 
quote part of a combat between the 
knight of Fortune and Don Bellaneo, 
Bellianis’s father, calling himself the 
knight of the Crown, the scene of 
combat being a tournament held be- 
fore Bellianis himself, who not know- 
ing that one warrior was his father in 
person, lent him his shield, as his own 
was pierced in several places. 


“The two heroic warriors, the knights of 
the Crown and of Fortune, spurring their 
fierce coursers against each other, the 
earth seemed to tremble and shake under 
them, and their lances striking the shields 
pierced them through together with their 
armour and coats of mail, and riders and 
horses were flung on the ground from the 
shock. ‘Oh immortal gods!’ cried out the 
valiant knight of the Image (Don Bellianis), 
‘what terrible encounters be these? Dead 
without doubt, are the best knights that 
lived!’ Within himself he wondered to see his 
shield pierced, which till then was impene- 
trable by any weapon. But this was effected 
by the arms of the knight of Fortune against 
which no enchantment prevailed, being 
forged by the art of the wise Friston, a 
shall hereafter be shown. ‘ 

“ But the knights rising at the same mo- 
ment more furious than the tigers of Hyr- 
cania, came one against the other with 
drawn swords in their hands, with whose 
slicing edges they wounded one another, so 
that they forced their heads to touch their 
knees; but the courageous knight of For- 
tune warding a blow of his brave adversary 
with his shield, ran within him, and gave 
him so great a blow that it cut his armour 
with a piece of his flesh from which there 
issued abundance of blood, and quickly 
stepping back thrust at him with his sword 
which pierced all his defensive arms. 
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“The knight of the Crown feeling him- 
self wounded, and seeing his adversary so 
nigh him, would not strike him with his 
sword, but with one of his hands got hold 
of his shield, and so strongly plucked him 
thereby, that he had not time to shower 
any more blows upon him. Letting his 
sword fall, he drew his dagger and gave 
him two such blows as pierced his harness, 
and so deeply opened his flesh that any 
other but he could no more have fought. 
The knight of Fortune seeing his enemy so 
use him took his body athwart in his arms 
with such fury that both had like to have 
fallen. The knight of the Crown did the 
like, and they so strongly pressed each other 
that the blood gushed through their mail in 
several places. At last with sheer fatigue 
they drew apart, being scarcely able to 
stand. Then Don Bellianis approaching, 
courteously addressed them—‘ Renowned 
knights, these jousts were only intended for 
pleasure, and I entreat you to leave this 
combat as it is.’ The knights being as 
courteous as valiant and finding they could 
not end the combat, were much troubled.” 


The author had ten times as many 
separate sets of adventures to conduct 
simultaneously as ever had the esti- 
mable G. P. R. James. So he was 
frequently obliged to suspend one 
series, and take up another,—a mode 
of composition which all novelists 
who read this article, are advised to 
eschew. Leaving Don Bellianis in- 
vesting the emperor of Trebizond, who 
stoutly disputed the possession of the 
fair Florisbella’s hand with him, he 
proceeds to tell what happened at the 
joustings of Antioch in consequence 
of the happy union of Don Brianel 
and the peerless Aurora. Thither 
came Peter, the knight of the Keys, 
from Ireland. He was son to the 
king of Munster, and being anxious to 
seek foreign adventures embarked at 
Carlingford and performed prodigies 
of valour in Britain and France, and 
then sailed for Constantinople. Be- 
ing within sight of that city, a storm 
forced his ship away and drove it to 
Sardinia, where Peter won the heart 
of the fair princess, Magdalena, = his 
successes in the tournament, and his 
beauty of features when he removed 
his helmet after the exercise. The 
princess has a claim upon our indul- 

nce, for as the text has it, “he 

ooked like Mars and Venus together.” 
The knights of those happy times be- 
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ing as distinguished for modesty as 
courage, the princess ran no risk in 
desiring an interview with the peer- 
less Peter, and they vowed constancy 
to each other till death. 

A neighbouring king demanding 
the hand of the lady for his son, the 
lovers decamp, and find themselves on 
a strange island in a day or two. 
Peter having given the princess a red 

urse containing some jewels, she 

appened to let it fall by her, and it 
was at once picked up by a vulture, 
on the supposition of its being a piece 
of raw meat.* Flying with it to a 
tree overhanging the river, and find- 
ing his mistake he dropped it into the 
water, and there it lay on the sandy 
bottom in sight of the lovers. 

The knight arming himself with a 
long bough, and getting into the boat, 
would have fished up the purse, only 
for the circumstance of being unpro- 
vided with oars. The tide havin 
turned he was carried out to sea aa 
by the time he had got rid of his ar- 
mour he was nearly out of sight of the 
per princess, now left shrieking be- 

ind, who was conveyed away after a 
day and a night’s suffering, in a shi 
bound for Ireland, where she took 
refuge in a nunnery, and in time be- 
came its superioress. This was near 
the palace of her lover's parents, and 
to match this strange coincidence b 
another equally strange, their coo 
one day preparing. a codfish for 
dinner discovered within it the iden- 
tical purse of jewels carried away by 
their son, and lost in the manner de- 
scribed in the distant Mediterranean. 
They gave him up then for lost, but 
he was merely searching through the 
world for his mistress, jousting at 
Antioch, killing a stray giant here or 
there, and rescuing from the stake at 
fem an panes a accused 
of a faux these merely to 
keep his hand in practice. ‘Don 
Clarineo with whom he had frater- 
nised at Antioch is also engaged on 
the same quest, and comes to Ireland 
in the course of hisrambles. In that 
early time Owen Roe O’Neill was 
chief king, MacQuire, father of Peter 
was king of Munster as before stated, 
Owen Con O’Neill and Owen Mac 
O’Brien ruled two of the other pro- 


. 


* This episode is borrowed from the Romance of “ Peter of Provence and the Fair 
Maguelona” noticed by us among the French Folk-books, 
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vinces, but the territory claimed by 
each is not pointed out. The com- 
piler was probably not well up in the 
old chronicles; he would else have 
given O’Brien the territory of Mun- 
ster, and settled MacGuire somewhere 
near Loch Erin. 

Be that as it may the reigning king 
of Ulster refusing his fair daughter 
to the prince of Connaught, was 
minded to bestow her on the terrible 
giant Fluerston, whose inhospitable 
abode was in the mountains of Car- 
lingford. The father of the rejected 
prince determined to resist this 
“family compact,” sent out knights 
and squires to impress every knight 
errant they met into his service, 
Being rather more earnest than polite 
on meeting with Don Clarineo, he 
slew about a score of them, and after 
he succeeded in learning their busi- 
ness with him he was inclined to slay 
another score for their stupidity in 
not being more explicit at the begin- 
ning, whereas he would have devoted 
ten lives if he had them, to the cause 
of prince versus giant. 

Having easily massacred the Car- 
lingford ogre, he began to_bestir 
himself in his quest for the lost 
princess, and so quitted the Con- 
naught court which according to our 
author was held at that era in Dub- 
lin, and his loyalty was suitably re- 
warded in discovering his own as well 
as Don Peter’s true love. 

The best human institutions have 
their defects. The knights-errant of 
yore were so distinguished by con- 
stancy to their lady loves that some 
of these last were not so reserved 
toward them as ladies in our times 
toward the knights that illustrate 
the nineteenth maton Fiorella, 
Don Clarineo’s affianced, happening 
to be in this ——- and having very 
great confidence in her lord’s loyalty, 
did not at the same time think it un- 
profitable to stay near him in the 
guise of his squire, very careful all 
the while to keep him in ignorance of 
her identity. Visiting the convent 

resided over by Magdalenashe knew 

er at once, and directed Don Clarineo 
to go there next day, promising him 
a sight that would surprise him. On 
entering the building judge of hig 
astonishment on beholding two prin- 
cesses of ravishing beauty, one the 
exact likeness of his dear Florella, 
whom he dreamed of but a moment 
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before, as walking in her palace gar- 
dens on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
All mysteries were cleared up, and 
Don Peter who was no farther off 
than Windsor soon completed their 
happiness by crossing the Irish Chan- 
nel and joining them. Under the 
circumstance it is evident that Mag- 
dalena was only a sort of lay incum- 
bent, for the author related her 
marriage without mention of the 
slightest hitch interposed by solemn 
vows. 

Theabridger of the original romance 
thus pleasantly wound up the Irish 
episode. 

“The joy of the whole kingdom was 
proclaimed with loud acclamations, blazing 
of fires, ringing of bells, jousts and tourna- 
ments, with many other recreations too 
tedious for my weary pen to relate, in 
which joy I will leave them, and conclude 
this history famous at this day in Ireland, 
and past, doubt, not a little esteemed in 
other countries.” 


But it would be unmeet to close 
our notice by any event of less im- 
—— than the reception of the 
1ero of the book by the fair Floris- 
bella when he returned in triumph 
after putting the Soldan of Trebi- 
zond, his rival and inveterate enemy, 
beyond the power of doing further 
mischief. While the Soldan of Baby- 
lon and his courtiers were vying with 
each other in efforts to make his re- 
ception a thing to be remembered— 

“Don Bellianis’s eyes were fixed on none 
but his fair princess, who adorned with 
jewels and gold, looked like a little heaven 
all spangled with stars, and in the midst 
her lovely face the sun, whence beauteous 
rays were set (sent, gu.) to cheer mankind, 
But he gazed not more steadfast on her 
than she on him, so that in mutual admira- 
tion their eyes were fixed, not able to speak 
for joy, and then they entered the palace.” 


Reduced to anything but good 
humour by the horrible grey paper 
of our copy of the very scarce Burton, 
the faint impressions of the letters, 
and the too evident want of skill in 
the compiler and his assistants, we 
were surprised by the tolerably good 
character of the original given by the 
curate when examining the renowned 
library at La Mancha. 


***T have here,’ said the Barber, ‘ got in 
my hand the renowned Don Bellianis.’ 
‘Even he,’ answered the priest, ‘with the 
second, third, and fourth parts, stands very 
much in need of a little rhubarb to purge 
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his excessive choler, and ought to be pruned 
of that whole ‘‘Castle of Fame” and other 
mere impertinences. For which reason let 
the sentence be changed into transportation, 
and according as he reforms he shall be 
treated with lenity and justice. In the 
mean time, friend Nicholas, keep him safe 
in your house out of the reach of every 
reader.’ ” ” 


A careful reader will easily detect 
many good situations and interesting 
peamese of the original which have 

en sadly spoiled in the pedler’s com- 
pilation. 

It was originally written in Spanish 
and part translated into French by 
Claude de Beuil, and published by 
Du Bray, Paris, 1625 in an 8vo. 


THE NEW HISTORY OF THE TROJAN WARS 
AND TROY'S DESTRUCTION, 


The compiler of this Burton did 
not share in Homer’s excusable pre- 
judices in favour of his countrymen ; 
he was a Trojan to the back-bone. 
This might be excused in compliment 
to the noble and patriotic Hector, 
but he disturbs commonly received 
notions of family relationship among 
the ancients, a thing not to be par- 
doned. He does not scruple to burn 
incense before his performance at the 
very outset, a liberty few authors 
venture to take now-a-days. 


“Reader, in this new book you will be 
entertained with so pleasing and delightful 
a theme, revived from the overwhelming 
of time, that it may properly be termed a 
gay and youthful pheenix arising from the 
ashes of former ages. The stem indeed has 
been sounded by the trumpet of fame to 
all the known parts of the world, but 
having been confounded with fables not 
warranted by authentic historians, I have 
cleared up that light which shined before 
but dimly, distinguishing between the 
bright lustre of true history, and what is 
merely held to be fabulous.” 


After proposing the true histories 
of Hercules, Theseus, the destruction 
of Ilion, and other equally authentic 
facts, he proceeds to relate— 


“How Brute King of the Trojans ar- 
rived in Britain, and conquered Albion and 
his giants, building a new Troy where 
London now stands in memory of which 
the effigies of two giants in Guildhall were 
set up, with many other remarkable and 
very famous passages, to revive antiquity 
out of the dust, and give those that shall 
peruse this elaborate work, a true knowledge 
of what passed in ancient times, so that 
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they may be able readily to discourse of 
things that had been obliterated from the 
memories of most people, and gain a cer- 
tainty of the famous deeds of the renowned 
worthies of the world.” 


Our truthful historian then relates 
with many corrections of the legendary 
accounts of the lying Greeks, the 
histories of Hercules, Theseus, Or- 
os Jason, and the other Ante- 

rojan heroes ; and either through 
mere whim, or better information, 
tells us that Proserpine at the time 
she was snatched away to hell, was 
the bride of the enamoured Orpheus, 
and the wicked King Pluto putting 
armour on his equally wicked follow- 
ers,—the giant Cerberus and others, 
and festal garments over the armour, 
carried her away despite the resist- 
ance of the bridal party. Orpheus 
obtained her, as mentioned by the 
fabulists, but looking back, Cerberus 
who was close behind arrested her 

rogress, and the unfortunate hus- 

and returned to upper air half dead. 
a Theseus and Pirithous 
tried the adventure, but the giant 
Cerberus slew the last named, and 
would have slain Theseus, but Her- 
cules closely following, gave the 
giant such a knock of his club as left 
him lying in a swoon for some hours. 
Advancing to the throne of the black 
tyrant, he administered another 
crushing blow on his helm, and leay- 
ing him for dead, conducted the 
trembling but delighted Proserpine 
to her mother and husband in the 
pleasant vales of Sicily, and “if they 
didn’t live happy that we may!” 
As for the traitor Cerberus he was 
presented to Hippodamia, the dis- 
consolate widow of the murdered 
Pirithous who found'a melanchol 
satisfaction in putting him to deat 
after first subjecting him to well- 
deserved tortures. 

In the rest of the history of Her- 
cules our compiler does not think it 
necessary to depart from the state- 
ments of the early writers. He gives 
him indeed as second wife, Joel, 
daughter of King Pricus, neither of 
whose names we recollect. 

Our authority being keenly alive 
to the injustice done by Homer to 
the Trojans, corrects his statements 
on sundry occasions. Well disposed 
as we are to rectify prejudices he has 
not convinced us that the knights on 
both sides, mounted, armed in plate, 
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and setting their strong spears in rest, 
charged each other in full career in 
the manner of Cranstoun and William 
of Deloraine. These are his words. 


“Hector and Achilles advanced in the 
front of either army, and ran at each other 
with great fury with their spears, giving 
such a shock as made the earth to tremble, 
with which Achilles was thrown from his 
horse; whereupon the noble Hector scorn- 
ing to kill a dismounted man, passed on, 
making lanes through the enemy’s troops, 
and paving his way with dead bodies, so 
that in a fearful manner they fled before 
him. 

“ By this time Achilles being remounted 
by his Myrmidons, a second time encoun- 
tered the victorious Hector, who, notwith- 
standing his utmost efforts, again bore him 
to the earth, and went on making a dread- 
ful havoc as before.” 


It is probable that his account of 
the death of Hector will prove the 
least digestible of his emendations 
to the admirers of the early Greek 
poets. The version here given ap- 
pears to depend on the sole authority 
of our compiler, and we do not feel 
here at liberty to interpose in the 
literary quarrel sure to arise on the 
publication of this article. 


“ Hector having taken prisoner Menes- 
teus, Duke of Athens, who had on a curi- 
ous silver armour, he was conveying him 
out of the battle when thinking himself 
secure, and being overheated with action, 
he threw his shield behind him, and left 
his bosom bare. 

“ Achilles spying this opportunity, ran 
with all his might his spear at the breast of 
the hero, which piercing his armour, entered 
his undaunted heart, and he fell down dead 
to the earth. And this not satisfying the 
ungenerous Greek, he fastened his dead 
body to the tail of his horse, and dragged 
him three times round the city of Troy in 
revenge for the many foils and disgraces he 
had received of him.” 


The rest of the narrative corres- 
nds tolerab'y with the old accounts, 
ut we have not heart to accompany 
the author through the burning of 
Troy, the adventures of Eneas, and 
those of Brutus in his descent on 
Britain, and his victory over Albion, 
Gog, and Magog. Besides, the death 
of the “ Guardian Dog of Troy” has 
disturbed our equanimity, for we 
acknowledge as great an esteem for 
Hector and as strong a dislike to the 
ruthless Achilles, as was ever enter- 
tained by the compiler of the “ New 
History of the Trojan Wars.” 
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The prejudices of the romancers of 
the middle and later ages in favour 
of the Trojans were probably due to 
the History of the War supposed to 
have been written by Dares, a Phry- 
gian priest mentioned by Homer. It 
is in Greek, and the work of some 
ingenious person of comparatively 
recent times. It was translated by 
Postel into French, and published in 
Paris 1553. The first edition in 
Greek came out at Milan in 1477. 
Another spurious book on the same 
subject in Latin, was attributed to 
Dictys, a follower of Idomeneus, King 
of Crete. The first edition of it was 
printed at Mayence, but without 
date. 


THE IRISH ROGUES AND RAPPAREES. 


The literary caterers for our pea- 
santry, young and old, have been 
blamed for submitting to their in- 
spection the lives of celebrated high- 
waymen, tories, and “ra ees.” 
Without undertaking their defence 
we cannot help pointing ont a vo- 
lume appropriated to gentry of the 
same class in the Family Library 
issued by John Murray, whom no 
one could for a moment suspect of 
seeking to corrupt the morals of 
families or individuals. We find in 
Burns’ and Lambert’s cheap popular 
books, another given up to these 
minions without an apprehension of 
demoralization ensuing among the 
poor or the young who may happen 
to read it. So it is probable that J. 
Cosgrave contemplated no harm to 
his generation by publishing his “Irish 
Rogues and Rapparees.” It were to 
be wished that the motto selected 
for his work had either some attic 
salt or common sense to recommend 
it. 

“Behold here’s truth in every page ex- 
pressed ; 

O’Darby’s all a sham in fiction dressed, 

Save what from hence his treacherous 

master stole, 


To serve a knavish turn, and act the 
fool.” 


Toya? 
i 


The reader will please not con- 
found the terms “tory” and “rap- 
paree.” The tories, though that 


generic for Irish robbers is as old as 
Elizabeth, are yet most familiarly 
known as legacies left us by the 
Cromwellian wars, and chiefly con- 
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sisted of those rascals who pretend- 
ing to assist the parliamentary cause 
plundered the mere Irish farmers, 
and every one of both sides who had 
anything worth taking. They were 
a detestable fraternity. The rap- 
parees were the Irish outlaws in the 
Jacobite and Williamite wars, in- 
cluding many a scoundrel no doubt, 
but many also who while they sup- 
ported themselves in outlawry, at 
the expense of those who in their 
eyes were disaffected to the rightful 
king, yet kept their hands unstained 
by vulgar theft or needless bloodshed. 
Many who at first kept to the hills 
and the bogs as mere outlaws, and 
exacted voluntary and involuntary 
black mail for mere support, accord- 
ing as the assessed folk were Jaco- 
bites or Williamites, gradually ac- 
quired a taste for the excitement and 
license of their exceptional life, and 
became bona fide plunderers, pre- 
ferring (ail other things being equal) 
to wasting the Sassenach rather than 
the Gael, and that was all. 

Such a gentleman-outlaw was Red- 
mond Count O’ Hanlon, who flourished 
after the conclusion of the Cromwel- 
lian wars. Redmond was worthy of 
a place beside Robin Hood and Rob 
Roy, and has been made the hero of 
two stories, one by William Carleton, 
the other by W. Bernard M‘Cabe. 
Some interesting incidents are also 
related concerning him in alate num- 
ber of the UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
and to these sources we refer the 
reader for information concerning 
him and Cahir na Capail (Charley of 
the Horse), a king in the horse-steal- 
ing line. 

‘We now proceed to quote a few of 
the exploits of those troublesome in- 
dividuals of .high and low degree. 
whodisturbed their country in the en 
of the seventeenth, and first half of 
the eighteenth century, and furnished 
amusement to the peasantry and their 
children, during the golden days of 
the pedlers. 

The great Captain Power of the 
South travelled northwards to meet 
and try the skill of Redmond, and 
they had a shrewd encounter with 
broadswords for nearly half an hour, 
neither gaining a decided advantage. 
They swore to befriend each other in 
all future needs, and in consequence, 
Redmond rescued his brother from 
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the soldiers when they were conduct- 
ing him to execution. 

Power coming into Leinster, lodged 
at the house of a small farmer whom 
he observed to be very dejected all 
the evening. On inquiry he found 
that his landlord and the sheriff were 
expected to make a seizure next day, 
for rent and arrears amounting to 
£60. After some further discourse, 
Power offered to lend him the sum on 
his note of hand, and the offer was 
gratefully accepted. Next day the 
farmer after much parleying acknow- 
ledged that he had £60 given him to 
keep, and that he would produce it 
rather than have his little property 
distrained, and trust to God's good- 
ness to be enabled to put it together 
again. The landlord after sufficiently 
abusing him, gave him a receipt in 
full, and parting company with the 
sheriff’s posse, returned home. In a 
lonely part of the way he was set 
on by Power, and robbed of the 
£60, and his watch, and other valua- 
bles. In a day or two the robber 
called on the farmer, said he was 
going away, and the promissory note 
would be of no use tohim. So he 
took it out and tore it in pieces. 

How the unreflecting hearts of the 

fireside group glow over such quasi- 
generous deeds of robbers, and how 
little they. think on the selfish and 
abandoned and iniquitous portions of 
the lives of their favourites! “Bah! 
they took from the rich that could 
afford it, and gave to the poor that 
wanted it. Dickens a bit o’ me ’ud 
betray Redmond O’Hanlon or Cap- 
tain Power if I got a stocken’ o’ onl 
by it.” 
These fine fellows were finally 
betrayed by young girls who had 
suffered in reputation from them. 
“By women,” said Power on the 
scaffold (we quote Mr. J. Cosgrave), 
“was I enticed to continue. in sin, 
and by a woman was I at last be- 
trayed, though she pretended to be 
my friend,’ which speech melted the 
spectators into tears. 

Strong John MacPherson is admit- 
ted among the Irish worthies by Mr. 
J. Cosgrave, though he was more 
probably a Highlandman. There was 
much of the milk of human kindness 
about strong John. If a horseman 
would not lend (John merely requested 
a loan), he never used the ugly words 
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“ stand and deliver,” he pulled him 
off his horse, and gave him a squeeze. 
If that failed he carried him away 
from the highway, giving the horse 
his liberty, and rified him in some 
quiet nook. Being set on one night 
by a crowd in an inn kitchen, he 
threw the hostess over his shoulder, 
and no better shieldcould be. Making 
his escape he laid her on the ground, 
set his foot apparently on her body 
—it was only on her gown, however 
—and extorted twenty pieces from 
her friends before he released her. 

Strong John was in no instance 
guilty of murder. He never even 
struck but in self-defence, and always 
betook himself to defence by a wo- 
man when practicable. He met the 
usual destiny of his tribe about 1678. 
On his way to the gallows he com- 
posed and played on the pipes the 
Purth MacPherson. It is of him or 
a near relative that Robert Burns 
sung :— 


“Sae wantonly, sae dauntingly, 
Sae vauntingly gaed he, 
And played a spring, and danced aroun’ 
Below the gallows-tree.” 


Will Peters, born among the ro- 
mantic scenery of the Slieve Bloom 
mountains, might have lived and died 
a respectable man, or at least have 
acquired the fame of an Highway- 
man, had it not been for two trifling 
impediments. His father was a re- 
ceiver of stolen cattle, which being 
commonly kept in a neighbouring 
field, whose owner remained out of 
sight, the crime could not be brought 
home to him. The other mischance 
consisted in his staying at school only 
till he had mastered “ Reynard the 
Fox.” It was the opinion of Mr. J. 
Cosgrave that if he had got through 
* Don Bellianis,” the “Seven Cham- 
pions,” and “ Troy’s Destruction,” he 
would have arrived at the honours of 
the high-road. After a few mistakes 
in his cattle-stealing apprenticeship, 
he became acquainted with the re- 
nowned Charley of the Horse, and 
thus made use of him. He was 

laced in durance for stealing a sorrel 
= with a bald face and one white 
foot, and committed to Carlow gaol, 
the horse being intrusted to the care 
of the gaoler. Peters Pere on hear- 
ing of the ugly mistake (see Talley- 
rand) revealed the family sorrow to 
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the great Cahir, and he being fully 
informed of the marks, colour, &c., of 
the beast, sent a trusty squire of his 
to the assize town a few days before 
the trial, mounted on a mare with 
the same marks as those above noted. 
The gaoler’s man took the horse 
down to the Barrow’s edge every 
morning to drink, and the agent 
making his acquaintance invited him 
to take a glass at a neighbouring 
“shebeen” the morning before the 
trial. While they were refreshing 
themselves, thesquire’s double mount- 
ed on the mare approached where the 
horse was tied outside, substituted 
his own beast, and rode off on the 
other. The refreshed man on comin 
out observed nothing changed, an 
rode the new comer home to the 
stable. 

The trial coming on the prosecutor 
swore home to his property, but Mr. 
William Peters said he was as inno- 
cent of the theft as the Lord Lieute- 
nant. “ My lord,” said he, “ax him 
if you plase, what did I steal from 
him.” The answer came out that 
was expected, “a sorrel horse, such 
and such marks.” “It wasn’t a 
sarrell mare you lost?” “No.” “My 
lord, will you plase to send for the 
baste, and if it’s a horse let me be 
swung as high as Gildheroy.” The 
animal was sent for, the whole court 
burst into a roar, and Will Peters 
demanded compensation, but did not 
get it. 

Peters once prevented a stolen cow 
from being recognised by clapping 
two hot loaveson the horns, and turn- 
ing them in when softened. Another 
time he ingeniously stitched a half 
tail to the remnant of that appendage 
of another stolen cow, and in this dis- 
guise was not afraid to let her be 
seen by the former owner. 

Being taken up again he was exe- 
cuted, as far as hanging for fifteen 
minutes could effect it. However, 
being at once taken away by his 
people he was resuscitated. Once 
more he was seized, and conveyed to 
Kilmainham, whence he escaped ra- 
ther than be transported. 

In union with two others he once 
laid an ingenious plan to robthe house 
of a shopkeeper in Thomas-strect, 
Dublin. One of them making some 

urchases asked the favour of allow- 
ing a sack of his to remain there till 
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morning. A huge fat fellow sitting 
down on the sack later in the even- 
ing, so incommoded the man inclosed 
that he was obliged to betray himself. 
Being at last secured in Kilkenny for 
running away with a roll of tobacco 
from a poor huxter-woman, he was 
once more placed on the drop. Two 
ropes broke with him, and it was only 
by plaiting three strong bed cords 
together that the Sheriff was finally 
relieved of his fears. 

Such were the unedifying subjects 
presented to the consideration of the 
a in Mr. J. Cosgrave’s collection. 

e certainly had no evil in his mind 
when composing it, but its moral 
effect was at best questionable. It 
would be a book very ill suited for 
rustic fire-side reading in our day. 
The same may be said of the “ Wars 
of Troy,” though no indication of evil 
intention is apparent. We subjoin 
the names of those books that still 
continue in print. Why they should 
still find buyers seems strange, when 
such care is expended in supplying 
useful, pleasant, and harmless read- 
ing for the lower classes. However, 
any evil inherent in them is slight 
compared to that of some of the Lon- 





SABINA POPPA’S DRESSING-ROOM. 


Ir was the noon of a day some time 
after this order had been despatched. 
Sabina Poppa had just risen and 
entered her bath-chamber, while two 
of her favourite women, Pyrallis and 
Orilla, were preparing her toilet ap- 
paratus in the adjoining dressing- 
room. The scene is in a small but 
superb mansion, in which the ambi- 
tious beauty had resided for several 
months; a villa which Nero had 
erected for her on the southern de- 
clivity of the Palatine hill, opening 
on one side toward the gardens of the 
alace, and fronting on the other the 
tin a and the Vivarium on the 
Coelian Mount—the great menagerie 


for the beasts intended for the sports 
of the amphitheatre. 

This beautiful residence, which 
was entirely built of white Alban 
stone and various marble, was sur- 
rounded by gardens in which the 
rarest exotic trees and flowers ex- 
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don halfpenny and penny journals. 
The following still form portions of 
the pedler’s stock :—‘“‘ The Academy 
of Compliments,” “ The Arabian 
Nights,” “ The Battle of Aughrim,” 
“ Ksop,” “ Gulliver,” O’ Reilly's “ Ire- 


land,” “Hocus Pocus,” “Irish 
Rogues,” “James Freney,” “ Robin 
Hood’s Garland,” “Seven Cham- 


sions,” “ Tales of the Fairies,” “The 

Irrojan Wars,” “Valentine and Or- 
son,” and the ‘‘Seven Wise Masters 
and Mistresses of Rome,” some of 
them absolutely harmless. 

In the whole collection, there was 
not one volume racy of the Irish soil, 
or calculated to excite love of the 
country, or interest in its ancient 
history, or literature, or legends. The 
eighteenth century was certainly a 
dreary one in many respects. For- 
mality, affectation, and cynicism pre- 
vailed in the manners and literature 
of the upper classes, and the lower 
classes were left to their own devices 
for mental improvement. It says 
something for the sense of modesty 
inherent in the Celtic character, that 
there were so few books of a gross or 
evil character among their popular 
literature. 


haled their perfume. Numerous foun- 
tains flashed and played in their 
bowery walks, in which by day green 
twilight perpetually reigned, and on 
either side of the marble colonnades, 
which led thence from the gates 
to the porches and piazzas, embel- 
lished with choicest statuary, which 
had been taken from the Grecian 
cities and towns in the Aegean 
islands. Although so near the centre 
of the city and the great lines of 
traffic and concourse, this elegant 
villa wore a secluded look ; shielded 
by walls and lofty trees on the south, 
the din and strepor of Rome came 
softened to its luxurious precincts, re- 
pelled by the ranges of great struc- 
tures which rose to the east along the 
Sacred Way and the declivities of the 
Palatine in that direction ; while to 
the west its nearest neighbour was 
the mansion of Caius Piso, one of the 
most magnificent buildings of that 
imperial and aristocratic quarter. 
This great urban villa, likewise sur- 
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rounded by gardens, stood on the 
projecting angle of the Palatine mount, 
overlooking the southern end of the 
Circus Maximus. 

The chamber in which the freed- 
women of Sabina were making pre- 
parations for attiring their mistress, 
though of moderate dimensions, was 
constructed and ornamented with the 
most luxurious taste. Between the 
slender pillars of alabaster, which rose 
to the arched roof, rich with carving 
and device in ivory and crystal, ap- 
peared a series of paintings illustra- 
tive of the mythologic adventures of 
Aphrodite and Mars, Cupid and 
Psyche, animated with the imagina- 
tive beauty and colour of the rarest 
Greek art of the period. In the 
centre of the marble floor, which was 
covered in parts by the precious 
matting of Egypt, and strewn abund- 
antly with the leaves of Cyrenean 
roses, a fountain of perfumed waters 
pulsed languidly in the subdued light 
of the two high casements which 
opened in the wall, beneath which 
was arranged the toilet table of the 
bathing beauty, upon which was 
pane the polished silver mirror, 

right as a moon, numerous crystal 
boxes and phials of unguent, odour, 
and colour, and such other accessories 
of the art of physical fascination as 
Ovid has enumerated. Of the doors 
of this dressing-room, one led to the 
bath-room, beyond which opened 
a vista of a chamber lined with 
mirrors, the other to a spacious 
apartment at the opposite side. The 
latter, which presented a rich and 
shadowy vista, was unoccupied, save 
by a nightingale, which from its 
golden-wired cage embosomed in dark 
shrubs, ever and anon interrupted 
the eoamng the fountains by its 
ecstatic roulades. 

Presently, the door of the bath- 
room opening, Sabina entered with 
a proud but languid step, and seated 
herself before a mirror, which re- 
flected her beautiful, but evil, and 
somewhat anxious face, her lon 
black tresses silkily flowing aroun 
the full stately neck and shoulders, 
enveloped in a soft robe of snowy 
Egyptian linen. Sabina, glancing af 
her image with a look of apathy, 
which presently intensified into eager 
observance, threw herself back in the 
chair, the while her tiring-women— 
of whom one, Pyrallis, was a Grecian ; 
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the other, Orilla, a Syrian of Antioch 
—commenced the prefatory admin- 
istration of their toilet duties. Re- 
maining silent for a time, Sabina 
presently said, in a sighing tone of 
indolent irritation : 

“ Ah—ha—Pyrallis, I feelsolanguid 
and wearied to-day. Methinks, too, 
my beauty begins to fade; my eyes 
are dim, and mark, something of a 
wrinkle is absolutely gathering on 
my brow.” 

“Oh, the gods,” cried Pyrallis, as 
with golden comb in her right hand 
she divided the long floating ebon, 
laughing the while with a fawning 
and engaging air : “a woman indeed, 
as they say, passes from the age of 
the dimple to that of the wrinkle ; 
but to the last you are many years 
distant yet ; and for your eyes seem- 
ing dim, madam—ha, ha, did you 
ever hear the like? when ~~ have 
the soft fresh hue of the violet and 
the sparkle of the sapphire. By my 
troth, though, I shall begin to believe 
what you say, as they seem careless 
to see how full of spirit they are, 
madam.” 

“There is certainly a wrinkle ga- 
thering on my forehead. Even at 
this distance it is plain.” 

“ As plain as on the brow of Venus, 
where none such can be,” said Orilla, 
glancing with an affected air of in- 
dignant seriousness from the table, 
where she was arranging a few trifles, 
a golden box of spikenard and a small 
brush and phial of a certain die for 
the eyelids; “why your languor 
becomes you, lady.” 

“‘La la, mayhap the bath was too 

warm to-day. But in sooth, women,” 
Sabina added, “I have been wake- 
ful a night or two, and anxious about, 
about, the delay—still this uncer- 
“7 ”_. 
“Oh, interrupted Pyrallis, if that 
be it, empress, smooth your mind 
and rest in calm, for never again into 
the walls of Rome shall Octavia enter; 
she shall see those of Pluto first.” 

“T think so, I trust so, I believe 80 ; 
yes, we are secure in that quarter,’ 
said Sabina, eagerly; “but hark, good 
Pyrallis, have any women been at the 
palace for the few days past ?” 

“Should you not know it, madam, 
if there were ; not so in sooth, even 
Acte has been sent to Antium.” 

“And what has past these two 
days, since I have seen the emperor?” 
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“Little. Day before yesterday the 
emperor passed morning with Mene- 
cratis practising on the harp—your 
head a little the other way, madam— 
then Seneca came for a grave hour, 
after when the chariot was ordered 
for the circus. In the evening, men 
only, a drinking revel, till midnight, 
after which the emperor issued cer- 
tain executory orders. And yester- 
day much the same.” 

**Pyrallis, haste with my hair; 
all’s well so far, and yet some care 
sent by a demon still shadows me.” 

Here the sound of a footstep in the 
neighbouring chamber caused the 
two maids to turn. The intruder 
was a beautiful Asian singing boy, 
some ten years old, whom Nero had 
purchased for a great sum, and pre- 
sented to his mistress. 

“Tis but Usitha,” said Pyrallis ; 
“are you disposed to hear him sing, 
madam ?”’ 

“T care not; hark you, how the 
beasts roar on the hill opposite.” 

“ Nay, now you must oan a song ; 
music will do you good, mistress ; 
twill gentle your blood ; faith, for a 
headache there’s nothing like it.” 

“Well, twill wile the time. But 
first,” said Sabina, “fill me a cup of 
yonder Lotus wine.”’ 

“Come now, Usitha, a choice love 
song,” cried Orilla, “ one of Sappho, or 
Pedo, or Catullus.” 

“Or that you voiced the day the 
emperor visited here, remember you 
it?” said Sabina, whose head, finished 
so to speak to a hair, just emerged 
from the silken tunic in which Orilla 
tired her. a 

“ He knows as many songs as there 
be stars,” said Pyrallis. “ Begin, 
Usitha.” 

The tinkling of a small harp was 
now heard, and then the voice of the 
boy in clear soft voluptuous cadences 
singing : 

Where hast thou hidden, sweetest one, 
Who mocked me but one darling day, 
Then sighing fled with love away 

Like golden swallow with the sun ? 
Rich passion swaying in my blood 

Makes f@ncy deem that thou afar, 
Art wandering in a lovesome mood 
And whispering to yon burning star, 
Some soft regret that drops in dew, 
Some memory that relumes de- 
sire, 
And kindling scatters through 
and through 
Thy rosy veins, a future fire. 
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Sweet, dost thou think upon the noon 
That o’er us passed along the heath 
As soft and balmy as thy breath; 

Until the clear and conscious moon 
Looked when we lay; in love, I think, 

With the delicious danger there, 
With burning pulses on the brink 
Of all delight and all despair ; 
Then as flush love no more would 
hide 
Within the temperate shade of 
will, 
That crimson lip vou turned aside 
With pleasure faint, but lingered 
still. 


“Pretty in sooth,” said Sabina; “a 
song ’tis to some maiden, and instinct 
with a grateful protervity. 

“Well sung,” said Orilla, clasping 
a bracelet on the ivory arm of her 
mistress ; “ you beat the nightingale.” 

“Ha, ha, I believe you, Orilla,” 
laughingly lisped the boy in bro- 
ken Latin. “See how it flutters its 
wings against the wires ; the bird 
envies me my voice, and would pick 
my eyes out.” 

“Not so, ’tis a good bird and a 
sweet,” said Pyrallis. 

Here the nightingale’s song again 
swelled, the music panting in its 
throat so longsustained that itseemed 
eager to perish in giving its passion- 
ate heart utterance. 

“What earrings will you wear to- 
day, lady,” inquired Orilla, raising 
her voice, while this music lasted, 
“ pearl or diamond ?” 

‘“* Methinks the pearl becomes you 
best by day, madam,” insinuated the 
fawning voice of the other tire woman. 

“Good,” returned Sabina; and 
while Orilla, bending, inserted the 
ornament, Pyrallis cried to Usitha. 

“Hark ! the nightingale challenges 
you again. Continue your song Usi- 
tha ; you charm us.” 

“ Poor voice,” said Orilla, carefully 
pencilling with some dark juice the 
eyelids of her mistress to give greater 
languor and brilliancy to the orbs. 
“Poor voice, could he—which he 
can never—feel love, well as he sings 
of it, happy he.” The boy con- 
tinued :— 


Oh, come again while summer and I 
Can strew a couch of roses sweet 
To hide those white and dainty feet 
And cool the cheek that blushes nigh ; 
And we will learn all lovesome arts 
While love pouts near unsatisfied, 
Make pretty playthings of our hearts, 
And turn love, come too near, aside ; 
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The while I whisper in your ear, 

Perchance, perchance his joy 
would be, 

Like light upon the glowworm 


near, 
Lost in the hand that gave it me.” 


At the moment the song concluded 
there was a pause, in which, jarring 
upon the ear, from the Vivarium 
opposite the windows, came the roar- 
ing of the wild beasts, whose feeding 
time had arrived. Just then a tall, 
impassive, feminine-faced figure en- 
tered, and standing at the door, 
said : 

“Tcame to acquaint you, madam, 
that your orders have been executed. 
A messenger has just arrived from 
Pandataria with the parcel you ex- 
pected. Approach, little Laso—steady 
now, let not the salver fall.” 

Sabina had sprung suddenly to her 
feet, and with eyes flaming tiger-like, 
stared towards the door, while she 
screamed, “ Bring it, bring it hither ; 
quick, that I may slack my eyes.” 

As she spoke, a pretty little child, 
rosy-faced, and nearly naked—the 
plaything present given her by Nero, 
to whom we have previously alluded— 
entered, bubbling with innocent 
laughters, and bearing in its chubby, 
cupid arms a golden salver, on which 
something lay, covered with a cloth. 

With faces pale with affright they 
vainly tried to conceal, the tire women 
stood apart, as Sabina quickly seized 
the offering; laid it on the toilet table, 
and with rapacious hand snatched 
away the covering. 

A decapitated head, death pale and 
bloody, was disclosed. It was that 
of the young Empress Octavia. 

The women could scarce restrain a 
scream, the child fell a crying, and 
while the eunuch and singing boy dis- 
appeared from the adjoining chamber, 
Sabina, gazing pitilessly on the cold 
face, cried, “ Wish me joy, Pyrallis and 
Orilla; at last [am empress. Behold 
the head which has hitherto kept the 
crown from mine. Approach, my 
women; but what! you shake and 
tremble. Away, bring thither from 
the next chamber the amphora of 
strong wine, that you may nerve 


ee may and that I may pour a, 


bation to fortune on this triumphant 


da ve 

Pyrallis and Orilla, interchanging 
meaning looks, did as they were 
ordered. Sabina filled their cups 
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and made them drink, and then bend- 
ing over the ghastly relic of her 
jealousy, hatred, revenge, before the 
mirror in which it and her living face 
were reflected, began to criticise it 
with cruel and contemptuous terms, 
an occupation in which her women, 
now giddied and stupified by the 
strong wine, presently joined her. 
Now, with the playful insensibility of 
a cat, she coal with the sad trophy, 
turning it from side to side; now 
with tiger-like rage, she held it up by 
the hair, laughing furiously. 

“Nay, in faith she had a pretty 
ear, Pyrallis, very, though it shall 
never hear the name “empress” 
more ; and the eyes, let’s see’”—and 
taking a golden bodkin she lifted the 
dead, white lid, and gazed on the 
glassy orb; then spat upon it, mutter- 
ing in a sort of growl, into which 
hatred had changed her siren voice, a 
broken and but half-understood soli- 
loquy—struck the dead face with her 
honk then threw herself back in her 
chair, before it, pale and panting, 
gazing with sullen demon eyes on her 
piteous treasure. 

A brief period elapsed, and then 
the marriage of Poppa and Nero 
was celebrated with unexampled 
magnificence ; the small and infam- 
ous court circle exulting in this spec- 
tacle of crowned crime, the virtuous 
among the old nobles and knights 
regarding it with disdain and horror ; 
the plebians and foreign population 
of Rome with mingled feelings— 
many of the first, with whom the 
young empress Octavia had been an 
ohject of affectionate popularity, with 
pity and deep breathing hatred ; the 
latter with laughter and indifference. 
Nero was now rapidly mounting to 
the hellish meridian of his career ; 
each successive atrocity perpetrated 
by the tyrant being endorsed by his 
slaves, the senate, who, on the occa- 
sion of this murder, as of many pre- 
ceding, ordered sacrifices and thanks- 
givings to be offered in the temples 
of the gods. 


* 
THE AGAPE, 


The house in which the Agape was 
held was an old structure, standing 
in a dark, steep, and narrow street, 
which, running from the south-west 
extremity of the Velabrum, ascended 
the lower declivity of the Aventine 
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Mount, which had for ages been the 
“special quarter of the poor. It was 
rented by a Christian named Than- 
arsaia, and was resorted for the most 
part by members of the nascent 
society whose ecclesiz or assemblies 
were at this period held in private. 
Here, as in a few other districts of 
Rome, they lived in small commu- 
nities, having all things in common, 
working each for the other, and thus 
bound together by the ideas and 

romises of their newly-revealed 

aith, forming isolated societies amid 
the fierce, gorgeous, luxurious, and 
evil world of paganism. Indoctrin- 
ated with the ideas and history of the 
Saviourand Comforter, with the divine 
principle of universal Love which he 
originated, with the belief in immor- 
tality deduced from the recorded facts 
of his resurrection—accounts derived 
orally from witnesses, and from those 
brief histories of the sublime event 
which had so lately occurred in Judea, 
of which each society possessed seve- 
ral—those primitive Christian com- 
panies led a laborious, exclusive, pure, 
and enthusiastic existence, animated 
with the principles of the holy, good, 
and true, and anticipative of the im- 
mediate second coming of the incar- 
nate God, when, amid the fiery ruins 
of the old world, the spirits of those 
who had become His; regenerate 
through His doctrines and through 
faith in His Messiniac mission, should 
ascend emancipated from death, and 
become partakers of His eternal 
heavenly kingdom. The night was 
calm, the blue air radiant with stars, 
when Iusa and Grian, having threaded 
their way through the magnificent 
and densely thronged streets, arrived 
at the portal of the house, beside 
which two keepers stood, who after 
an interchange of signs, admitted 
them. Passing through the vestibu- 
lum or entrance hall, lit with a single 
lamp, they arrived at the atrium, a 
large chamber, supported by pillars, 
dim and solemn. Here a few lamps 
threw their light on the Christian 
company collected; a company com- 
posed chiefly of slaves and artizans, 
among whom those of the Hebrew 
nation predominated. At the lower 
end of the room the men occupied a 
number of rude tricliniz arranged by 
tables ; at the upper end the woman 
of the community were similarly dis- 
posed. On their entrance, Iusa and 
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Grian saluted the assembly with the 
customary “ Hail, peace be with ye, 
brethren and sisters in Christ,”—to 
which the community replied in ear- 
nest and gentle voices—“ Hail and 
peace.”” Then, bowing before a cross 
which stood near the centre of the 
chamber, they advanced and mingled 
with their Christian sisterhood. 

In that assembly was seen many @ 
countenance which bore the traces of 
oppression, suffering, vice ; butall such 
pagan and pristine shadows seemed 
eclipsed by the expression of the new 
internal spirit with which they were 
animated; and eyes which had looked 
on a hundred scenes of misery, 
tyranny, and guilt, were now illumi- 
nated [ mutual love and good will, 
and by an ardent zeal and enthusiasm 
as they conversed. The tables were 
spread with an abundant but simple 
repast of bread and wine, a store of 
which, as well as clothing, was placed 
apart, for distribution among the sick, 
the unemployed, and poor. As yet 
the feast remained untouched, the 
company appearing to await the ar- 
rival of some important guest, and in 
the interim their general attention 
was fixed on a man in slave’s garb 
who with an air simple and calm, had 
been narrating a strange tale of his 
late sufferings ; of his having upwards 
of a year before been crucified at the 
villa of a noble, not for any fault, but 
merely to serve as a model for a 
painter; of his rescue when nearly 
dead by a few of his brethren, who 
had heard from friends among the 
slaves of the atrocious act; of the 
dangers he had since endured ; being 
constantly pursued by the civic autho- 
rities with the object of putting him 
to death. Those statements com- 
manded unusual sympathy. Many 
cried out—“ Fear not, oh, Eunus, for 
thou shalt receive protection here in 
Rome, and if so minded, be afforded 
means to regain your native country.” 
But Eunus said, “ Suffering and per- 
secution, oh brethren, I heed not, nay 
covet them rather, as thus to be tried by 
the powers of the world, is to a Chris- 
tian as I, one of the conditions for 
obtaining heaven. It is but to follow 
in the footsteps of the Master. When 
the God-man Christ has suffered from 
the evil ones of the earth, why should 
we his worshippers and followers 
complain, much less I; for I who now 
speak, have spoken with those who 
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oe him offered up—a sinless sacri- 
ce.” 


As he made this thrilling announce- 
ment, all eyes rested on him, and 
many cried, “Speak, speak, oh Eunus; 
tell us how was this, and who were 
the witnesses you have known?” 

“It is twenty years since I, oh 
brethren, a native of Antioch, became 
a Christian. Some years later I join- 
ed this society, which then as now 
lived recluse in the town of Pella, to 
the north-east of Jerusalem, where I 
met with many who had spoken with 
Peter, but chiefly with Simon the 
Cyrenian, who on the terrible day 
of Christ’s death, carried his cross 
from the judgment hall to the hill of 
death, outside the walls of the city. 
Drawn thence by the soldiers and 
Jewish mob, he with many more 
crossed the valley of Hermon, and 
ascended a rock some furlongs dis- 
tant, where as long as the light of 
day remained above the land, they 
beheld the agonizing and awful scene.” 

“Narrate, oh, Simon, what they 
heheld—what thou has heard,” ex- 
claimed many earnest voices. 

“After the judgment had been 

ronounced, and while the soldiers of 

ilate, who were Gallic mercenaries 
belonging to the Celtic legion, were 
about to bear away the Master to 
the place of execution, finding that 
He was unequal to carry the weight 
of the cross, they called aloud to the 
multitude for one to bear the burthen. 
From amid the tumultuous crowd of 
Jews and priests who clamoured for 
His death, and followed raging and 
mocking, Simon advanced and seized 
the fatal wood. The Master, though 
weak, bore a calm and inspired look, 
as He silently advanced amid the 
furious, devil-possessed company. A 
single, great, divine thought seemed to 
fill His soul, and He walkedas though 
He saw them not. The house-tops 
were crowded with furious and 
anxious faces as the procession moved 
through the narrow streets, and at 
length arrived at the summit of the 
low hill looking to the north-west, 
over the valley of Hermon. It was 
about noon; a dark day. Several 
disciples and a number of women had? 
followed the raging mob ; but when 
they came where the cross was being 
erected, the soldiers drave them away 
with their spears; and crossing the 
gloomy valley the group ascended 
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the nearest hill, where they could see 
the dread spectacle. Simon also wa8 
driven away, but from his place he 
saw Christ nailed to the cross, with 
the thieves beside him, the soldiers 
sitting beneath, casting lots for the 
garments, the circling crowd roaring 
and mocking. Then it was that 
Christ, raising His voice in prayer and 
calmly regarding His murderers, said, 
“ Forgive them, Father ; they know 
not what they do.” Absorbed in an- 
guished prayer, the group gazed from 
afar for an hour, and a second, and a 
third. Then—for the voices of the 
multitude had gradually calmed— 
they heard a cry shivering up to the 
heavens ;—saw the soldiers starting to 
their feet, gazing on the central cross 
a moment ; then they and the multi- 
tude fall to the ground, for a mighty 
earthquake shook the world; and 
thunder, mingled with tlheawfulsheets 
of flame, filled the heavens. Cries and 
shrieks of despair were heard, and, 
save for the fearful light which ever 
and anon pierced the gloom, the op- 
posite hill became lost in a horror of 
thick darkness. Atthat moment,when 
the soul of the Son ascended to the 
Father, it seemed as if the earth 
itself and the powers of the air, ago- 
nized at the spectacle, desired to 
perish also.” 

Eunus had hardly ceased when the 
sound of a firm hasty footstep broke 
upon the attentive silence of the 
assembly, and all eyes were turned 
toward the entrance of the cham- 
ber, where a figure entered, and 
raising an arm aloft cried, “ Hail, 
brethren in Christ!” An universal 
“ Hail, Paulus!” responded, and many 
of the men, rising respectfully, made 
place for the illustrous prophet, while 
several of the women, who were now 
for the first time in his presence, 
rushed forward to behold him. 

He was aman a little below the 
middle stature, broad and powerfully 
formed. His features were aquiline 
and strong; the head, which was bald, 
though of small dimensions, was lofty in 
the crown, broad and strikingly mark- 
ed on the forehead, beneath whose 
deep brows, dark eyes of intense lustre 
glowed. His countenance—the lower 
yart of which was veiled in a flowing 

eard, whose sable was mingled with 
gray—bronzed with sun and travel, 
worn with the traces of physical 
and mental toil, and bearing upon it 
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many a scar of torture-lash and lion’s 
claw, while, typical of vast energy, 
was chiefly characterized by a pure 
deep exultation and enthusiasm, which 
alternated with an expression of 
rapt benevolence and sweet courtesy. 
A fixed expression, a deep and central 
fire, inspired its lineaments, across 
which in moments of calm, flitted a 
dim ideal light, in which, had a 
physiognomist been there, he would 
have recognised a being of action, 
mingled with the soul of a dreamer. 
His voice was of mighty power, deep 
and musical; his familiar manner, 
distinguished by a captivating grace.* 

Having passed from one to another, 
to whom . addressed a few kindly 
words, Paulus reclined beside Tha- 
narsaia, the deacon of the small 
Christian assembly ; of whom he made 
inquiries touching its finances, the 
while placing the contents of a purse 
of sersterces on the table, which he in- 
structed his neighbour to place in the 
common treasury, while he remarked 
with cheerful content, that he, his 
wife and son, had been at work from 
dawn desirous to contribute to the 
common fund. Presently having ear- 
nestly conversed with the deacon re- 
specting the state of the treasury, the 
number of poor supported, and having 
received satisfactory replies, return- 
ing to the table he signalled the 
attention of the whole assembly for 
prayer,and kneeling before the cross, 
around which all gathered, poured 
forth an invocation to the ascended 
God to bless the work and preserve 
them for ever united in the spirit of 
faith, of love, and of charity. 

All then drew round the tables to 
partake of the sacred supper. Paulus, 
who ministered, broke the bread and 
distributed it, saying in the words of 
Christ, “Take, eat inremembrance of 
Me;” and subsequently apportioning 
the wine, accompanied it with a 
similar recommendation in the words 
of the Saviour. After the supper had 
terminated, Paulusthen read a portion 
of the Scripture from a ral scroll 
he carried in his robe, which com- 
prised the Sermon on the Mount and 
the account of the last days and sa- 
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crifice of Christ, nearly in the same 
words as we now find them in the 
Gospels, but more fragmentary, the 
document containing these precious 
memorials being one of many of the 
<— from which the existing Gos- 
pels were afterwards compiled. The 
reading finished, Paul arose to deliver, 
as customary, an exhortation to the 
community; alluding first to the state 
of the nascent Church, of whose pro- 
gress generally he detailed his ex- 
ne in many countries, in Syria, 

udea, Idumea, Arabia, Greece, Gaul, 
and Italy, through which, fur more 
than thirty years after the day of his 
conversion, he had incessantly tra- 
velled, spreading the good tidings of 
salvation. He spoke of Christ, His 
life—the final verification of pro- 
phecy ; of His miracles and teach- 
ings, as he had orally received them 
from several of His companions and 
apostles; of His resurrection, and 
commands to them whom he ap- 
pointed to go forth over the whole 
earth, spreading the light of His 
ideas among Jew and Gentile; of His 
appearance to him in thunder and 
lightning near Damascus, whither he 
had gone to persecute the faithful, 
and of the influence of that miracu- 
lous event on his subsequent career. 
After noticing in detail the Divine 
ideas of the Saviourand Comforter,and 
asserting that a supernatural power 
had descended on all who, through 
a profound faith in His redeeming 
mission, became His apostles, he ad- 
dressed a passionate appeal to the 
assembly to purify their hearts, to be 
constant in prayer, to live in love, 
fearless and strong, waring against 
the vices and demons of the earth, 
and making of the heathen captives 
for heaven, remembering that through 
faith all things are possible. Many 
whom he addressed had been steeped 
in sin—regenerated by the new glo- 
rious belief, they had become new 
creatures. What though they were 
still plunged in poverty, in slavery, 
in misery, the greater their sufferings 
for the truth, the greater the happi- 
ness hereafter. Many whom he ob- 
served, bore the slave’s garb; but, 


* A slight notice of St. Paul’s personnel may be found in Eusebius, and in the apoc- 
ryphal Gospel of Paul and Thekla. Like other Jews, Paulus supported himself by a 
trade, tent-making, as we learn from the Epistles. During this his first visit to Rome, he 
lived in a house which he rented in the neighbourhood of the Pretorian barracks, to the 


south of the Esquiline hill. 
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distinctions in the sight of man were 
nothing in that of God, who, like the 
sun shining on all alike, lives specially 
in those who worship Him in holiness. 
What matters it whether one is slave 
or master? those only are free who 
have purified their hearts, who live 
strong in the faith of Christ’s re- 
demption, happy in the hope of His 
coming to judge and tosave. Around 
us on all sides hell rages, and the 
Evil One enslaves the heathen wor- 
shiping the demon-gods of their per- 
sonified lusts and passions, which 
their very lawsare purposed to punish. 
Hell is in battalion against us. Let 
us, then, create in our hearts a heaven 
of pure thoughts, and make our lives a 
heaven of pure deeds, which nothing 
external can influence ; thus imitating 
and living for Jesus, the Comforter, 
and Strengthener, and Saviour of all 
who turn to Him, the destroyer of 
the obstinate and vicious. t us 
lose not an hour in the work of at- 
taining Christ-like perfection, for the 
time approaches when, seated at the 
right hand of God, He shall appear 
upon the earth in thunder and fire. 

ere in this very city, I say, thosenow 
living shall see Him raining fire from 
heaven, enveloping in a flaming tem- 
pest those proud and mighty struc- 
tures of an evil power and pe 
suddenly to be swept away; while 
from that flaming deluge those alone 
shall be saved who worship Him in 
truth—soldiers of Christ who have 
fought the good fight, and alone des- 
tined to enjoy, as the reward thereof, 
the new-born heaven of the holy, 
which, bright as the sun, shall arise, 
recreate from the ashes of the uni- 


verse, where as here, all who worthily 
have God in them shall be eternally 


united in spirit with Him. 

The address and exhortation of 
Paulus, which continued for an hour, 
was delivered with an inspired fer- 
vour and burning zeal. He enunciated 
ideas which animated, purified, en- 
nobled, which exalted the slave, to 
whom the world had disappeared. 
Revolutionized by holy and God-like 
thoughts, he felt himself a spirit only, 
full of the power which springs from 
faith and love, and inspired with 
the purpose of conquering a spiritudl 
world,which shouldextend far beyond 
Roman dominion, and effect a con- 
quest as superior to it as the immortal 
goul is to the material sword. 
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Amid the assembly was a poor man 
who had been smitten with a nervous 
affliction—namely, palsy, and when 
a short interval had elapsed after 
Paulus had concluded his address, the 
sufferer, who had drank deep of his 
words, was placed before him by 
ga who entreated him to heal 

im. 

Paulus taking his hand knelt down 
beside him and for some moments 
prayed fervently. Then rising and 
fixing his eyes upon him, the while 
his aspect exhibited a powerful con- 
centration of nervous force, he waved 
his hands over him for some time, 
blessing him, then cried, “In the 
name of Christ I call upon you to 
be made whole.” The man whose 
eyes were still immovably fixed on 
those of Paulus, as in a dream, sud- 
denly aroused by these words, raised 
himself on his feet as by an irresisti- 
ble inner impulse of the soul, of which 
alone he seemed conscious; a shiver 
passed through him, he stood upright, 
walked across the chamber; then 
knelt at the feet of Paulus, who, 
raising him, directed that he amid 
the assembly who had the greatest 
faith should perfect his restoration 
by daily prayer and the laying on of 
hands. 

Again, all resumed their places, and 
joined ina hymn, breathing of love 
to God and man and of hope in the 
coming heaven ;—the voices of men 
and women mingling in a rapture of 
musical prayer,which arose sacred and 
sweet through the impluvium of the 
chamber to the deep night sky ra- 
diant with innumerable stars. After 
this, it being now near midnight, the 
assembly broke up, and invoking peace 
on his brethren, Paulus departed, 

romising soon to meet them again 
before his departure for Corinth, then 
imminent. 

He was accompanied by Iusa and 
Grian, their common way lying for 
many streets in the same direction ; 
their residence being on the Pincian 
hill, that of the apostle to the south- 
east of the Esquiline not far from 
the Preetorian barracks. The streets 
though silent as compared with the 
uproar which reigned amid them by 
day,were still thronged in parts. The 
passed through the Velabrum, throug 
the Roman Forum, that of Julus, and 
intothe leading street of the Suburra, 
and thence towards the Esquiline, 
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Lights still gleamed in the halls and 
windows of the great houses and in a 
few of the Temples on the hills. Now 
they encountered a debauched throng, 
full of wine and insult; now the train 
of some knight or senator before and 
behind whose lectica slaves marched 
carrying torches ; songs of revel ; the 
voices of the watch crying out the 
hour broke upon the night air. 
Gradually however those groups and 
sounds lessened, as they approached 
the shady ways leading along the 
gardens of the Pincian, and arrived at 
the entrance of the secluded nook 
where Iusa lived, Paulus bade her 
and her companion a holy and 

racious adieu, and turning to theright 
Sacteted to his domicile. 

As he approached it through a 
narrow street in which many artizans, 
armourers, and others lived, he en- 
countered a man of sullen and sar- 
castic, but watchful aspect, who ap- 
proaching cried in an insolent tone: 
— By Hercules, you return late, oh 
Paulus. Doubtless you have been as 
ever preaching against our gods, and 
seeking to destroy the livelihood of 
their ministers. Thinkest thou, Chris- 
tian cur, that I and my craft will suf- 
fer thee thus to injure our trade. 
Knowest thou not, if thy ideas pre- 
vailed, accursed one, the business of 
moulding gods for the temples would 
cease. What name hast thou for this 
but robbery ?”’ “Alexander the cop- 

ersmith,” replied Paulus calmly, “I 
Lave indeed been occupied as thou 
sayest; and so shall be ever while life 
remains. Idols and their worshippers 
I hate and pity ; and shall endeavour 
with all my soul and will to make the 
one an object of contempt, and to con- 
vert the other from the ruinous dark- 
ness in which they are plunged, to the 
Truth by which alone they can be 
saved.” 

“Out upon thee, blasphemer and 
madman,” cried the man advancing 
with a furious gesture ; but upon ob- 
serving the calm courageous aspect 
of Paulus, retreating a step or two, 
“The day is coming, dog, when thou 
shalt be given to the carnifex. I shall 
see thee hang yet,” he roared. 

“The day is coming,” returned 
Paulus, “when yonder city and all 
the temples for which thou and thy 
craft workest, shall be consumed by 
fire from heaven like withered leaves.” 

“ Thou hast let slip thy purpose,” 
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cried Alexander. “ An incendiary by 
Pollux ; the Christians design to burn 
the city—ha, wouldst thou deny it.” 

“The Christians are men of peace,” 
said Paulus. 

“ Away,” roared the fellow. “ Mark 
me thou shalt hear more of me and 
of the suicidal confession thou 
hast let slip. Burn the city! thou 
shalt burn thyself first, if I live till 
dawn,” and, casting a savage look at 
Paulus he rushed into his house, 
while the former calmly regained his 
abode. 


ROME, 


It was the 27th of March, a gala day 
in Rome, it being the feast of the 
goddess Cybelle, whose worship, if 
such it may be called, had obtained an 
increasing popularity among the popu- 
lations of the city, so largea proportion 
of which, slaves and managers of the 
theatres and circi, gladiators, actors, 
pantomimists, musicians, &c., were 
of eastern origin. Early in the day one 
of the many processions of the god- 
dess had set forth from her temple— 
the same circular structure which is 
still to be seen fronting the Tyber, 
to the west of the Palatine hill—a 
procession representing in its person- 
ages the loves of Atys and Cybelle, 
and attended by a great gathering of 
bloated and licentious priests, painted, 
attired in gorgeous robes and mitres, 
clashing sistrums, shouting songs cele- 
brative of her legend, and from their 
lofty chariots scattering badinage 
and scurrilous jests among the plebs, 
who retorted in a similar vein. 
gods and their forms of worship were 
received in Rome, as the city repre- 
sented a conquered but united world ; 
but though the descendant remnant 
of her ancient citizens adhered to 
their old local and national deities, 
while tolerating, disdained the licen- 
tious ceremonies of the East, that 
indifference did not extend to those of 
Cybelle, whose fete day was enjoyed 
by all classes, it being a sort of pagan 
carnival, a spring saturnalia, in which 
not slaves only but all classes took 


part. 

The streets through which the pro- 
cessions past were profusely decorated. 
Draperies and hangings, gaudy, or 
rich and gorgeous, depended from the 
roofs, windows, and portals ; the pil- 
lars were adorned with wreaths of 
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flowers and ribbons. In the lower 
regions, in the narrow ways branching 
from the thoroughfares, the wine and 
cook shops drove a roaring trade, while 
numerous women of all ranks, masked 
and disguised in pantomime apparel, 
sallied forth on foot or in their aden 
to enjoy and take part in the tumul- 
tuous movement, to laugh and be 
laughed at, as they mingled in the 
endless procession, whose groups au 
figures, fantastically got up for the 
occasion, formed a burlesque repre- 
sentation of the manifold legends of 
mythology. The population at such 
times may be said to have become 
actors in an universal Attelian* farce 
of the most ieee, the broadest, 
and most infamous character. The 
housetops and windows were alive 
with faces, as the procession moved 
on its way ; the bloated priests work- 
ing themselves up in a sort of bac- 
chanalian furor, dancing, singing, 
ae and saluting the passers- 
y and each pantomime group in their 
customary style of licence. Shout- 
ing, laughters, various minstrelsy, 
witty and obscene jests filled the air 
around; while from windows and 
vehicle, storms of sweetmeats, baubles, 
and small coin, were showered and 
scrambled for—the Cybellian priests 
in such encounters exhibiting an 
obese activity in collecting the pop- 
ular tribute ;—stopping occasionally in 
an open space to perform some in- 
cidents connected with the story of 
Atys and Oybelle, to chant the dy- 
thiramb, and threaten the female 
population with the barren curse, if 
they did not contribute to the sup- 
port of their religion. As the scenes 
and dialogue of this dishevelled pagan 
fete, originated to give scope to all 
that was fantastical, humorous, and 
licentious among the plebes and citi- 
zens of the orientalized Rome of this 
period, would hardly be tolerated in 
description, for the present let us 
follow the procession through a few 
of the principal streets of the vast 
metropolis, as it appeared in the spring 
of a.D. 63—a year before the great 
conflagration. ; 


The procession started as we have 


* The Attelian farce was an entertainment confined to the upper classes. 
performed in costume, and not from a written but extemporized dialogue. 
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said from the round temple of Cybelle, 
near the Forum Boarium or cattle 
market, between the Tyber and the 
great circus, and advanced through 
the chief street of the Velabrum—a 
low lying district, comprising a con- 
geries of narrow. streets of shops 
toward the Vicus Tuscus or Tuscan 
quarter, the great emporium of cloth- 
ingin Rome. There the houses were of 
reat height, mounting to eight or ten 
stories, intervalled by insula or blocks 
of building, the lower part occupied 
by shops, the upper let out in lodg- 
ings, to cattle and corn and provision 
merchants, travellers, artizans, &c., 
&c. To the left by the river side 
rose the temple of Fortune ; to the 
right, somewhat in advance, that of 
Janus, in whose portal stood the 
double-faced statue, looking toward 
the broad-paved Clivus Victoriz or 
street of victory, which led up the 
declivity of the Palatine mount, to 
the palatial range of building which 
Tiberius had erected beside the resi- 
dence of Augustus. From this point 
the scene was striking. To the right 
rose the Palatine hill with its vast 
range of palaces, their long colonnage 
extending along its western declivities, 
overlooking the long area of the great 
circus, overtopped by its three obe- 
lisks. On the summit of the hill shone 
the Temple of Victory, the sun gleam- 
ing on its golden-winged figure; and 
on the arbourage of the surrounding 
gardens, with their multitude of mar- 
ble shrines, monuments, arches, 
statues, and spouting fountains, while 
beneath the line of the palaces, nearer 
the circus, appeared a long line of 
superb mansions, the property of the 
great nobles. Proceeding from this 

int, the procession entering the 

uscan way, noted for its knavish 
shopkeepers, passed beneath the enor- 
mous wooden bridge, supported on 
arches a hundred feet high, which 
spanned the northern end of the 

elabrum, a gigantic work of Cali- 
gula, which formed a passage from his 
palace, fronting the northern angle 
of the Palatine, to the Temple of the 
Thundering Jove, on the Capitoline 
hill. Emerged from its shadow and 


It was 
Resembling the 


masquerade, as distinguished from the drama, it was intended to amuse select societies 
by eliciting wit, satire, &c. Parody of known individuals was one of its chief elements. 
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passing between the Julian Basilica 
and the temple of Saturn, they crossed 
the Sacred Way and entered the 
Roman Forum. 

Let us cast a glance around this 
famous locality, the centre of Rome, 
and of its history, republican and 
imperial. 

his open, flagged space, between 
the Capitoline and Palatine hills is 
about six hundred feet long by a 
hundred broad, at its broadest or 
northern end, and less at its southern. 
Facing the Capitoline, you see the Tri- 
umphal Arch of Tiberius to the right— 
fronting the Temple of Saturn, an old 
massive pillared building, the bank 
and mint of Rome. The Sacred Way 
passing under this above-named arch 
extends before the facade of this 
temple, until it joins the steep street, 
lined with porticoed public buildings, 
which, diverging to the left, and 
taking another turn, ascends. the 
declivity of the lofty Capitoline to the 
razen portals of the Capitolium, with 
its three great temples. Immediately 
in front rises the superb Temple of 
Concord, with its ranges of vast 
marble pillars, intervalled by statues 
and crowned with its brazen dome. 
Behind it on the ascending slope, ex- 
tending a hundred yards in width, is 
seen the Tabularium, a long range of 
massive and splendid building, com- 
rising the chief offices of the state. 

o the right, a little in advance of 
the Tem Te of Concord, the small old 
shrine of Janus stands, and where the 
angle of the steep hill extends, front- 
ing the Via Nova, you see the iron 
gates of the terrible Tullianum, the 
black prison cut out of the rock, in 
whose underground chamber Jugur- 
tha perished from cold and hunger. 
Raising the eyes, the mighty and mag- 
nificent structures of the upper region 
of the hill, towering amid numerous 
buildings and statues, shine whitely 
against the austere blue of the Roman 
sky—on its right summit is the citadel 
—on its left, the temples under one 
roof of the three Guardian Deities, 
and near them the Tarpean rock, with 
its hundred ascending steps; in the 
hollow between them the Asylum, an 

ed and historic structure, surround- 
ed by trees, amid which is preserved 
the cottage of Romulus, and other me- 
morials of the early days of war and 
conquest, when the wolf-blood still ran 
in the veins of the barbaric founders 
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of Rome—memorials which carry the 
mind back to the period when cattle 
grazed on the green slopes of those 
marble-piled mountains—when the 
forum was a marsh—when volcanic 
smoke still occasionally issued from 
the Aventine—when, from their fast- 
nesses, the robber founder of the 
seven hilled city, issued forth on the 
cattle raid, or to battle with Alba, 
Tibur, and Etruria—when Horatius 
held the bridge—when the chosen 
brethren championed their armies— 
when the devoted Curtius plunged 
into the chasm yonder—where the 
splendid fotintain rises and the statue 
of the middle Janus stands in the 
centre of the broad, paved Forum— 
when the beleaguring Gauls scaled 
the steep in the stealthy night. Of 
fiery heroism and national faith, many 
are the reliques there still preserved, 
altar and trophy, rude statue and 
weapon, in the shade of this cen- 
turied grove beneath the majestic 
structures of the presiding and his- 
toric gods, whose statues seem to 
smile proudly on the rude beginnings 
of their worshippers, whose swords 
and laws have rendered yonder lofty 
hill the centre of a dominion which 
embraces the world. Turn and look 
southward down the Forum, you see 
the Sacred Way extending from the 
Sacellum Sterniz, hallowed by the 
altar of Numa to the left, fronting the 
Tuscan way which stretches along the 
superb portico of the Julian Basilica 
and Curia, the temples of Castor, on 
the side of the Palatine (which some 
years since Caligula made the en- 
trance of his palace), and the round 
temples of Vesta—to this grey arch 
of Fabius, and thence turning to the 
left, disappearing behind the basilica 
of Paulus, at the end of the Forum. 
Immediately before the latter, where 
the commitum or assembly-house of 
the Patricians once stood, rises the 
temple of Julius Cesar, before which 
his body had been burned. To the 
left, fronting the Via Nova, stands 
a round temple—the Aedes Pena- 
tium—still nearer and in succession, 
the basilica or law courts of Amelius— 
beside it the entrance to the forum 
of Cesar, in which is the superb 
temple, erected to Venus Genetrix, 
fronted by the brazen image of the 
Dictator’s famous horse, Still further 
to the left the forum of August 

standing on the ground once occupi 
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pe Argilletum at the entrance of 
eSuburra. Looking tothe left ofthe 
end of the Forum Romanum, you see 
the heights of the Esqueline, on which 
rises the vast villa of Mcecenas, and 
lower and nearer the splendid man- 
sions of the Carinz.* 
Around, and from the Roman 
Forum, the most magnificent build- 
Sars palaces, and monu- 
ments of the people, old and new, are 
evident—but we must ascend the 
Capitoline to comprise in one view the 
entire area of the city—its temples 
and mansions rising on the heights, 
the steep-walled sides of many of the 
hills—the narrow streets and lanes 
of lofty houses—the Tyber, skirted 
with immense granaries; the Field of 
Mars shining with splendid buildings 
and monuments; the villa-dotted and 
garden-covered hills to the east; the 
vast structures and towering palaces 
of the Palatine; the house-piled slopes 
of the Aventine; the gigantic aque- 
ducts, arches, and highways; and 
hear the strepor and tumult of the 
lofty city. 
any hours passed during which the 
procession of the priests of Cybelle 
moved through the streets, receiving 
contributions from windows, and 
from the masquers on foot and in 
chariot. In one of the narrow streets 
of the Suburra, they met a rival com- 
pany of corybants, between whom 
and them a contest ensued for public 
favour, immensely to the delight of 
the mob, the male portion of whom 
taking sides, pitted either company 
against the other, while the women, 
awed by their supposed influence, 
bought their blessings with gifts of 
money, meat, and wine, so that pre- 
sently the lofty chariots of the sacred 
emasculati groaned under the collec- 
tion of good things heaped thereon, 
which, indeed, was so abundant that 
the temple of the holy men might 
have stood a siege of several months 
of direst famine. The day was de- 
clining toward evening, when having 
oaasél through the Vicus Patricius, 
the exhausted Cybellian throng 
stopped before the mansion of Caius 
Piso, which stood on the south of the 
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Palatine hill, near that of Poppa, 
before proceeding along the Circus 
Maximus, amid whose inns and lupa- 
nars, crowded with the rif-raf classes, 
they expected to make a lucrative 
“finish.’ 
Caius Piso was one of the most 
illustrious of the Roman nobility, 
being ply a descendant of the 
great Calpurnian race, and connected 
through that house with many of the 
optimati. Though luxurious in his 
habits, he was in other respects a 
type of old Roman virtue, and had 
rendered himself popular with the 
citizens by his defensive eloquence, 
and those largesses, frequently dis- 
tributed, which his great wealth 
enabled him to bestow. No house had 
a larger train of clients than his, and 
in none was the spontula more magni- 
ficently and more regularly bestowed 
than in his, where the grandeur of 
old republican principles and man- 
ners appeared united with the ele- 
gance and display, which the opulent 
conquests of the state had long ren- 
dered fashionable. Amid the scene 
of imperial degeneracy, something of 
the spirit of Cato still lingered there, 
if still more, of Lucullus. Piso, who 
was married to a beautiful lady to 
whom he was devoted, and had seve- 
ral children, of whom the eldest, 
Galierus Calpurnius, was long after 
destined to play a part in history, had 
engaged the genius of the sculptor 
Arion to adorn his mansion with the 
statues of his wife and family, in the 
progress of which works he had be- 
come intimate with the former, and 
attached to him by admiration for 
his talents, and sympathy with a 
character, in which under the elegant 
loriole of genius, he recognised a 
ca lofty and intrepid as his own. 
On the day in question, Piso when 
driving through the streets with his 
boys, to see the masquerade, had en- 
countered a few friends of his order, 
whom he had invited to supper—an 
entertainment which he had requested 
Arion to join. The party consisted 
of Flavius Sceevinus, the senator, the 
young poet Annzus Lucan, nephew 
of Seneca, Natalis, one of Piso’s 


, 
* The Velia was a ridge of ground which extended from the south of the area where 
the Colosseum stands, along the south of the Forum Romanum, toward the Palatini; on 
its highest part the arch of Titus stands. The back of the temple of Julius Cesar in 


the Forum rested on it. 
the great temple of Venus and Romi. 


At a later period this elevation was almost wholly occupied by 
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oldest and firmest friends, Statius 
Proximus, the Praetorian "Tribune, 
the host, and Arion. 

The feast had been enjoyed and 
removed, and the symposium had 
commenced in the small but airy and 
elegant triclinium, whose marble pil- 
lars were hung with garlands, whose 
walls were adorned with a few choice 
pictures, busts, and statues, whose 
tessilated floor was strewn with roses, 
and whose arched roof reflected on its 
elaborate devices in crystal, ivory, and 
gold, the trembling lustre of a foun- 
tain, on which the rays of the declin- 
ing sun shone sidelong through the 
small windows looking south, when 
a great clamour was heard approach- 
ing from one of the streets of the 
Velia opposite, but was at first un- 
noticed by the party who reclined on 
the three couches which occupied 
the upper end of the chamber, en- 
gaged in conversation. Lucan, who 
reclined beside Arion, had been 


speaking of the degeneracy of the 
arts in Rome, compared with the best 
Greek period; when Arion said :— 

“ Great art, like all things great, is 
the expression of a new inspiration ; 


of new ideas developing under for- 
tuitious circumstances, and when 
Greece enjoyed the bright but tran- 
sient summer of the soul, her artists 
living in a cunfraternity of bright 
ideas, devoted their genius not for 
sale in a market as at Rome, but to 
the glory of the gods in whom they 
believed, and whom they sought to 
bring from heaven in images of beauty 
and power. ‘The art of painter and 
sculptor was then a true worship 
according to the limited ideas of the 
period ; in creating, and so beautifying 
the world they thought they approach- 
ed nearest its Creator; and although 
this merely respected form, it was the 
emanation of a glorious childhood. 
Art is now critical, traditional ; to 
become creative again, and still 
higher, it but awaits its application 
to a new and higher spirit revealed 
of late from heaven. In truth, our 
paintings and statues are the noblest 
part of the old religions of ignorant 
and childish nations. Whereas, 
though they may seek excellently 
to represent, they can never, except 
as dim accessories, reflect the glory 
of the new revelation.” 


“New revelation? What mean 
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~ aon ?”’ said Lucan, rising on 
ow. 

“ he Greeks imaged God as beauty 
—his spirit embodied in Christus is 
love, truth, immortality—this faith is 
still’ but the possession of the poor 
and ignorant, but 

Here the voices of the company 
were drowned in a deafening clamour, 
rising from the street beneath. Piso 
and his guests springing from the 
couches hastened to the windows, 
where the scene beneath was visible. 
There, in the centre of an immense 

athering, Nero appeared, riding in a 
ofty gilded chariot, from which he 
was scattering handfuls of coin 
among the greasy multitude, who 
cried “‘Czesar for ever. You are the 
proper sort of emperor. Down with 
the senate. Kill who you will, Nero, 
so you give us bread, money, and 
games for nothing—hurrah.” 

Piso and his guests regarded this 
scene for some moments in silence, 
with looks of contempt, rage, and 
abhorrence. 

“Ye gods,” muttered Piso, “how 
long is Rome to suffer this degrada- 
tion? Behold yonder scoundrel mob- 
king, drunk in the public way, buying 
the foetid voices of that living scum, 
who cry ‘down with the senate’ to 
—this emperor.” 

“Emperor,” cried Flavius Scevi- 
nus, the senator, a man of great 
strength, whose hand involuntarily 
sought a dagger of curious workman- 
ship, which he carried in his robe; a 
weapon which he had taken from 
the Temple of Safety, in Etruria, and 
which he was accustomed to say he 
intended for some great enterprise. 
“ Emperor of vice; king of the thieves 
of the Palatine ; cowardly assassin of 
mother, brother, of closest intimates 
and friends; yet shall I see thee 
dragged with a hook in thy neck 
through the streets by the very 
wretches for whose inconstant favour 
thou biddest with those handfuls 6f 
state silver.” 

“Since the days of the republic 
our governments rivalled each other 
in infamy, have in the present reign 
reached a crisis which no imagination 
of enormity can surpass. Even Cali- 
gula, madman as he was, attended at 
times to the safety of the empire, 
whereas the government of yonder 
murderous caitiff exists only to sus- 
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tain his personal vices. Every month 
some man of wealth dying, or secretly 
destroyed, and our heads only re- 
main on our shoulders until the want 
of money, the caprice of some prosti- 
tute, or the pure love of destruction 
bids them fall.” 

“Heads indeed in Rome hung on 
a single hair,’ said Lucan, whose 

e face quivered with emotion. 
* Had the old Roman party, patrician 
and popular, but one 4 it would 
long since have been no more. "Tis 
demons that now govern, not men.” 

“And meanwhile we look on and 
senselessly await the uncertain mo- 
ment of our ruin,” said Natalis, the 

confidant of Piso. 

“ Ah, gods! had we the Preetorians 
with us, one glorious effort would 
restore the Republic,” said Piso; and, 
turning to Statius Proximus, the 
Tribune, inquired how the battalions 
were affected. 

Proximus looked grave. “Their 

y, as you know, has been trebled,” 

esaid. “ What change for the bet- 


ter could they hope from a change 
of events ?” 

“Yet I know,” said Piso, “that 
re my Proximus, Subrius Flavius, 


ennius Rufus,* and many military 
men disdain the position as instru- 
ments of the loathsome tyrannical 
clique who meet to conspire against 
the laws yonder. Their spirit, I 
assure me, is easily transferred to 
their corps.” 

“The time is not yet ripe for re- 
volution,” said Proximus, “a long 
period of secret preparation and for- 
tuitous circumstances would be re- 
quired.” 

“Perhaps ;” murmured Piso— 
“though many friends of our order, 
aunt could name, and will if need 


be, are of one mind with us. Mean- 
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while,” he added,“ as the occasion 
has led to the sudden disclosure of our 
mutual thoughts, and as we one and 
all aspire to regenerate Rome from its 
present infamy ;—as we desire to wipe 
away this blot from the history of 
the world, let us swear to preserve 
secret our conversation and pur- 


jose.” 

“ Willingly,” cried all. 

“And to remain constant to our 
noble design, come of it what may.” 

All present, Arion among the rest, 
accorded ; and Piso, advancing to a 
statue of Friendship,t which stood 
in a neighbouring alcove, proposed 
in a few words the form of objurga- 
tion, which each repeated, laying his 
hand on the head of the statue. So 
intent were they in solemnizing this 
rite that they perceived not a slave 
had entered the chamber, a white- 
robed female, who, afterstrewing fresh 
roses around the banqueting couches, 
glided away. Piso’s guests remained 
a short time longer, conversing in low 
voices ; then rose and bade adieu to 
their host, who accompanying them 
to the portal saw them depart. It 
was already night; the streets had 
become silent, and the only sounds 
from within the mansion which 
reached Piso, as he leaned against 
the porch, were the voices of his 
children singing their evening hymn 
to the Infernal Deities, before retiring 
to rest. 

Piso still lingered wrapped in a 
reverie, “Rome, Rome,” he mur- 
mured, “art thou disposed to resume 
thy historic glories, or hurry to ruin 
a prey to the adverse destinies? Here 
I and my friends at least stand in 
the path of thy rapid descent, even 
though it be our ruin. A beginning 
has been made. Favour us, oh, For- 
tune. 


* Statius Proximus and Subrius Flavius were tribunes, Fennius Rufus captain of the 


Pretorian guard. 


+ A statue of Friendship was a necessary and ordinary ornament of the atrium. 


She 


was represented young, clad in plain attire. On her tunic was engraved “ Mors et vita,” 
on her forehead, “ Zistas et Higenis;” on her heart, to which her finger pointed, “‘ Longe 


et prope.” 
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A WINTER'S TALE—IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY J. Ss. 


CHAPTER 


LE FANU, 


XLVI. 


VANE TREVOR AT THE WINDOW, 


Witu1am Maupsray liked the ap- 
ointment which his kind friend, 
Doster Sprague, had virtually se- 
cured for him. Not a great deal in 
salary, but opening abundant oppor- 
tunities for that kind of employment 
which he most coveted, and for 
which, in fact, a very little training 
would now suffice to accomplish him. 
Literary work, the ambition of so 
many, not a wise one perhaps for 
those who have any other path be- 
fore them, but to which men will 
devote themselves, as to a perverse 
marriage, contrary to other men’s 
warnings, and even to their own legi- 
ble experiences of life—in a dream. 

For three years he would sojourn 
in Paris. He preferred that distant 
exile to one at the gates of the early 
paradise from which he had been 
excluded. From thence he would 
send to his good friend, Doctor 
Sprague, those little intimations of 
his doings and his prosperings, which 
he, according to his wisdom, might 
transmit for inspection to the old 
lady at Gilroyd, who might, if she 
pleased, re-open a distant correspond- 
ence with the outcast. 

Doctor Sprague, at William’s de- 
sire, had written to accept and ar- 
range, and would hear by the return 
of post, or nearly, and then William 
might have to leave at a day’s notice. 
Three years! It was a long time, 
and Aunt Dinah old! He might 
never see her on Gilroyd more, and 
. rn of home sickness fell upon 
1im. 

At Gilroyd that morning, Aunt 
Dinah and Vi sat at breakfast tete- 
a-tete. The spirits of the old lady 
were not altogether so bright, the 
alacrity was gone, and though she 
smiled there was a sadness and a sub- 
silence. William was banished. The 
pang of that sharp decision was over. 
Some little help he should have cir- 
cuitously through Doctor Sprague ; 


but meet again on earth they never 
should. So that care was over; and 
now her other tie, pretty Violet Dark- 
well, she, too, was going; and al- 
though she sate beside her at the 
little breakfast-table, prattling plea- 
santly, and telling her all the news 
of her friends, the Mainwarings and 
their new neighbours, yet her voice 
sounded already faint in distance, and 
the old lady’s cares were pretty well 
over. Qur business here is work of 
some sort, and not for ourselves; and 
when that is ended it is time, as 
Fuller says, to put out the candle 
and go to bed. 

“I’m going to see old Mrs, Wag- 
get to-day. promised her the day 

fore I went to the Mainwarings,” 


said Vi, recalling this engagement. 
“ But, my dear, some one may call 


here. Your friends and mine will 
be looking in,” said Aunt Dinah, who 
knew that Trevor would arrive at 
about twelve o’clock. 

“Well, I can return their visits 
all the same, and see them in their 
own houses,” said Vi, “ just as well,” 

“And what need to go to Mrs. 
Wagget to-day—to-morrow I fancy 
would answer,” said Miss Perfect. 

“But I promised, you know, and 
she wrote to remind me.” 

“ Promised to leave your old Granny 
alone again the day after your re- 
turn!” she exclaimed, a little huffed. 

“Why, darling, it was you who 
made me promise, don’t you recol- 
lect ?’ pleaded Miss Violet, “the day 
we paid them our last visit.” 

“H’m—did I? Well, if there really 
was a promise, and I suppose you re- 
member, we must keep it I suppose.” 
Aunt Dinah had made that kind of 
scrupulousness an emphatic point in 
Violet’s simple edu@tion, and of 
course it could not now be trifled 
with. And now she did recollect 
the appointment, and something 
about walking to the school-house 
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together at twelve o’clock — could 
anything be more unlucky. Aunt 
Dinah looked up at the sky ; but no, 
it was not threatening—clear blue, 
with a pleasant white cloud or two, 
and a sea of sunshine. 

“Tm so sorry, Granny, we settled, 
it would have been so much plea- 
santer to have staid with you to- 
day, and I’m afraid it’s very wicked ; 
but that school, except to very good 
people, it is really insupportable,”’ 
said Miss Vi, whose inflexible esti- 
mate of such appointments rather 
vexed Aunt Dinah, and not the less 
that she could not deny that it was 
her own work. 

“Tt’s right in the main,” thought 
she. “But there are distinctions— 
there’s danger, however, in casuistry, 
and sv let it be.” There was an odd 
little sense of relief too in the post- 
ponement of the crisis. 

At about half-past eleven, Vane 
Trevor arrived. He came by the 
path, and from the drawing-room 
window Miss Perfect, sitting there at 
her work, saw him, and knocked and 
beckoned with her slender mittened 


nd. 

“ He looks pale, poor young man,” 
he was smiling as he approached, 
“and haggard too,” she pronounced, 


notwithstanding. “He's anxious, I 
dare say,” and she pushed * the 
window as he approached. “ What 
a sweet morning,” she said, taking 
off her gold spectacles, and smiling 
with that soft look of sympathy 
which in such cases makes even old 
women’s faces so pretty again. 

“ Charming morning — quite — 
really—quite charming. 

She saw him peeping into the 
shadow of the room for a second 
figure. Aunt Dinah’s hand was now 
within reach, and they exchanged a 
friendly greeting. 

“ My little Violet has returned,” 
she said, still holding Trevor’s hand 
kindly, “ quite well—looking so well 
—and most unluckily I quite forgot ; 
but [had made an appointment for her 
this morning with Mrs. Wagget, and 
—and in fact I have always made the 
keeping of appointments so mucl» a 
moral duty with her, that unless I 
had opened tfe subject on which you 
talked with me, and told her plainly 
that I expected your call, and that 
she must wait—which would have 
been a—a—not a favourable way of 
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roceeding; and in fact I should 
nave been obliged to say very badly 
what you would say, probably, very 
well ; and indeed it is a thing that 
makes me nervous — always did. 
When my dear sister was proposed 
for, I refused to take the message, in 
fact—I could not—and—he spoke for 
himself—poor Charles Maubray—like 
a man and—and a very happy”—— 
Suddenly she stopped, and Trevor 
saw that tears were trickling slowly 
down her cheeks ; and her lips were 
resolutely closed ; and she fumbled 
for a minute or two among her silks 
and worsteds ; and the young man 
felt that he liked her better than 
ever he did before ; and he sat on 
the window-stone outside, and they 
chatted kindly for along time. Then 
they took a little walk together 
among the flowers, and under the 
chestnuts till it grew to be near two 
o'clock, and Aunt Dinah began to 
look for Violet’s return ; and if the 
great Duke of Wellington on the field 
of Waterloo consulted his watch half 
so often as Mr. Vane Trevor did his 
on the green sward of Gilroyd that 
afternoon, I’m not surprised at its 
having excited all the observation it 
did, and being noted in the history 
of that great day of thunder and 
suspense. 

Not the Iron Duke, however, but 
his Imperial rival on the field, when 
lowering his glass, he muttered, 
“cest les Prussien,” is the fitter 
representative of our friend Vane 
Trevor, when not Miss Violet Dark- 
well, but old Mrs. Wagget’s page, a 
thick and stunted “ buttons,” in rifle 
om regimentals, moved down upon 

is flank, with a note in his hand for 
Miss Perfect, who was entreated by 
the writer to allow Miss Violet to 
stay dinner, with a promise that she 
should arrive safe at Gilroyd in the 
brougham that evening at nine ! 

There was nothing for it but sub- 
mission. It would not do, in pre- 
sence of that dwarfish page, who was 
eying Vane with the curiosity of a 

outhful gossip, to order the young 

ady home, detain the young gentle- 

-man where he stood, and thus by a 
feat of discipline compel a meeting. 

So Miss Perfect despatched a 
reply, thanking—I hope it was sin- 
cerely—Felicia Honoria Wagget, and 
accepting the arrangement with the 
best grace she might. 
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“You must come in and take some 
luncheon,” said Aunt Dinah. 

Gilroyd was somehow so charming 
a spot, its resources had grown so 
inexhaustible, and old Miss Perfect 
so sensible and altogether interesting 
that Trevor was glad to linger a little, 


“Snort the evenings growing,” said 
Aunt Dinah, looking out upon the 
slanting amber sun-light that made 
the landscape all so golden. “ a 
shadows already !” and she glance 
at her broad old gold watch. “ How 
the years go over us; Winnie, you’ve 
been a long time with me now—ha, 
ha, a long time. When first you 
came to me, you thought me such a 
shrew, and I thought you such a fool 
that we both thought a parting must 
very soon come of it—an old termagant 
and an old goose,” continued Miss 
Perfect, nodding her head at herimage 
in the glass. “We wére not alto- 
gether wrong in that, perhaps, old 
Dobbs — don’t interrupt me — but 
though we were neither lambs nor 
Solomons we answered one another. 
We never parted, and we'll live on 
so, don’t you think, to the end of the 
chapter, and a pretty long chapter it 
has been, and pretty near the end, 
Winnie Dobbs, it must be for both 
of us. ‘ Here endeth the first lesson,’ 
and then comesthe judgment, Winnie, 
‘here endeth the second lesson,’ our 
two great lessons—death and judg- 
ment, think of that my good old 
Winnie when you hear Doctor Main- 
waring or Doctor Wagget, it is now 
saying ‘ here endeth the first lesson,’ 
and ‘here endeth the second lesson,’ 
and much good may it do you.” 

Aunt Dinah’s lectures on such 
themes were generally very odd, and 
her manner sometimes a little flighty, 
ag who did not know her would 

ave almost said waggish. But her 
handmaiden received them always 
with a reverent acquiescence, having 
as full a faith in her mistress as honest 
Sancho in his most trusting moods 
ever reposed in the wisdom of the 
Knight of La Mancha. 

“Death and judgment, sure enough. 
Death, at any rate, that’s certain,” 
maundered old Dobbs. 
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and postpone the evil hour of de- 
parture. It came at last, however, 
and Aunt Dinah called old Winnie 
Dobbs, and went listlessly to her 
room to make her toilet for her soli- 
tary dinner. 


“ And judgment, too, I hope,” said 
Aunt Dinah, sharply. 

* Andjudgment,too,” supplemented 
Winnie. 

“What do you mean, old Dobbs, 
as if one was more certain than the 
other ?” 

“* Ay, indeed. What is there cer- 
tain—nothing—nothing,” she con- 
tinued, not exactly apprehending her 
mistress. 

“Tut, tut! Dobbs. Give me a 
pin—you don’t intend—but you 
sometimes say things that make my 
flesh creep—yes—you don’t know it 
—but you do.” 

“ Dear me! ma’am,” ejaculated old 
Winnie, who was never very much 
startled by Aunt Dinah’s violent re- 
marks. 

“So, I think, old Dobbs, we shall 
soon have a wedding here,” said Miss 
Perfect, after a silence, changing the 


subject. 

“Well, well, I should not wonder, 
ma’am,” answered she. 

“But you're not to say one word 
about it to Miss Violet until she 
speaks to you—do you mind—not a 
word—and that will be, ! think, to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” exclaimed Winnie. 

“Not the wedding, old goose, but 
the talk of it. I think it will be all 
settled to-morrow, and I'm glad, and 
I'm sorry. Give me my snuff-box-— 
thanks. She has never spoken to you 
on the subject ?” said Aunt Dinah. 

“No, no, ma’am ; never,” answered 


Winnie. 

“Nor to me. But I know all 
about it from another quarter, and I 
hope she'll not be a fool. She'll 
never have so good an offer again. 
I like him extremely. ~I have the 
best opinion of him, and the Se t 
is very much pleased; indeed it’s 
quite unexceptionable, and I do ex- 
pect, Winnie Dobbs, if she should 
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talk to you, you'll not try to frighten 
her. You and I are old maids, and I 
believe we chose wisely ; but we are 
not to frighten nervous pirls by draw- 
ing terrific pictures of matrimony, 
and maundering about bad husbands 
and unprovided children, young girls 
are so easily frightened away from 
anything that’s prudent ; and though 
we are old maids, there’s a good deal 
to be said on the other side of the 
question—so, do you mind ?” 

“Dear me! ma’am, Id be sorry 
she wasn’t to get a good husband, I 
would.” 

* And you remember the last even- 
ing, Friday last, when we were, in 
the study, at the table, you know, 
where the word ‘eminently’ came. 
Do you remember ?” 

“Well, I ought to, I’m sure; but 
my old head is not as good at bring- 
ing a thing to mind as it used to be,” 
hesitated Winnie. 

“No more it is; but the word 
eminently was all we got that night, 
and you did'nt know what the question 
was. Well, I'll tell you. asked 
simply, will Violet Darkwell’s mar- 
riage—hook my body, please—will 
Violet Darkwell’s marriage prove 
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happy? and the answer was emi- 
nently.” 

“Ay, so it was, I'll be bound, 
though I can’t bring it to mind ; but 
it’s a hard word for the like o’me to 
come round.” 

“You are provoking, Winnie 
Dobbs,” exclaimed her mistress, look- 
ing at herself defiantly in the glass. 

“Well, dear me! I often think 
I am,” acquiesced Winnie. 

“Well, Winnie, we are too old to 
change much now—the leopard his 
= and the Ethiopian his skin. 

here’s no good in trying to teach an 
old dog tricks. They must make the 
best of us now, Winnie, such as we 
are ; and if this wedding does hap- 
pen, I'll trick you out in a new dress, 
silk every inch, for the occasion, and 
the handsomest cap I can find in 
Saxton. I'll make you such a dandy, 
you ll not know yourself in the look- 
lng-glass. You'll come to the church 
as her own maid, you know; but 
oes not to go away with her. 

ou’ll stay with me, Winnie. I don’t 
think you'd like to leave Gilroyd.” 

Old Winnie hereupon witnessed a 
good and kindly confession. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THE PRODIGAL. 


THEN came one of those little silences 
during which thoughts glide on with 
the stroke, as it were, of the last sen- 
tence or two, and old Winnie Dobbs 
said at last— 

“But I don’t think it would be like 
a wedding if Master Willie wasn’t 

ere.” 


a . 

“Stop that,” said Miss Perfect, 
grimly, and placing the end of the 
comb with which she had been ad- 
justing her gray locks that lay smoothly 
over her resolute forehead, on a sud- 


den upon old Winnie’s wrist. “I 
never change my mind when once I’ve 
made it up. You don’t know, and 
you can’t Site for your wits are 
always wool-gathering, all I’ve done 
for that boy—young man, indeed, I 
ought to call him—nor the measute of 
his perversity and ingratitude—I’ve 
supported him—I’ve educated him— 
I’ve been everything to him, and at 
the first opportunity he has turned 
on me. If 1 were a total stranger—-a 


Cambridge doctor—or—or anything 
else that had never cared or thought 
about him, he’d have listened to what 
I had to say, and been influenced by 
it. He has refused me for his friend 
—renounced me—chosen other ad- 
visers—he’ll soon be married.” 

“Dearie me!” interpolated old 
Winnie in honest sympathy. 

“And although Mr. Trevor wrote 
to him yesterday to mention my view 
and conviction, that his marriage 
ought to be postponed-for some little 
time, I know perfectly it won't have 
theslightest effect, no more than those 
birds twittering.” 

The sparrows in the glittering ivy 
were gossipping merrily in the beams 
of the setting sun. 

“T simply told his friend, Mr. 
Trevor, and left it to him to acquaint 
him, not as having any claim what- 
ever on my particular regard any 
longer, but as a—a human being— 
just that; and you know, Winnie 
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Dobbs, when I make a resolution I 
can keep it ; you remember——” 

Miss Perfect had reached this point 
in her oration when old Winnie, who 
had been looking out of the window 
with unusual scrutiny, on a sudden 
exclaimed— 

“T’m blest if here baint Master 
Willie a comin’ !” 

Aunt Dinah uttered a little ex- 
clamation, with her shut hand press- 
ing her breast, as she looked over her 
old servant’s shoulder. 

I don’t know how it was, but as 
William Maubray entered the old 
iron gate he heard the swift tread of 
a light foot, and Aunt Dinah, hurry- 
ing from the red brick porch, ran 
toward him with a little cry, and 
“My darling!” and threw her thin 
arms round his neck, and they both 
stood still. 

“Oh! Willie, you’ve come back.” 

William did not answer, he was 
looking down in her face, pale, with 
his hands very gently on hershoulders. 

“Come in, darling,” she said at last. 

“ Am I to come in?” said William, 
wistfully and softly. 

And she looked at him pleadingly 


with tears in her os and said— 


“ Poor old Aunt Dinah.” 

And he leaned down and kissed her. 

“Come in, my boy—my Willie man 
—my only precious boy that I was so 
proud of.” 

And William kissed her again, and 
cried over her thin shoulder, and she, 
close laid to his breast, sobbed also ; 
each felt the tremble in the other’s 
kindly arms. Thank God, it was 
made up now—the two loving hearts 
so near again—sweet and bitter the 
angelic love and mortal sadness—the 
sense of uncertainty and parting ming- 
ling with the great affection that 
welled up from the eternal fountain 
of love-—improve the hours of light. 
The time is near when the poor heart 
will tremble no more, and all the 
world of loving thoughts lie in dust 
and silence. 

“T am going to give you the silver 
tobacco-box that was on Marston 
Moor—it is the most valuable thing 
I have—it has the inscription on the 
inside of the cover. It was in my 
foolish old head to send it to Doctor 
Sprague for you. It was your ances- 
tor’s. The ‘ Warwickshire Knight,’ 
we called him—Sir Edwin. He joined 
the Parliament, you know, and took 
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the name of Perfect. I always in- 
tended the tobacco-box for you, Willie 
—even when I was offended—come 
in—come, my darling.” 

And she drew in the prodigal with 
her arm in his, and her hand on his 
fingers, liking to feel as well as to see 
and to hear him—to be quite sure of 
him ! 

“Dinner, Tom, this minute,” said 
she to old Tom, who grinning spoke 
his hearty word of welcome in the 
hall, “Master William is very hun 
—he has come ever so far—tell Mrs. 
Podgers—come Willie—are youcold?” 

So before the bright fire, which was 
pleasant that clear red, frosty evening, 
they sat—and looking fondly on him 
—her hand on his, she said— 

“A little thin—certainly, a little 
thin—have you been quite well— 
Willie—quite well ?” 

“Yes, quite well—all right—and 
how have you been?’ he answered 
and asked. 

“Very well—that is, pretty well— 
indeed I can’t say I have—I’ve not 
been well—but time enough about 
that. And tell me—and tell me about 
this news—about Miss Kincton Knox 
—is it true—is there really an en- 
gagement ‘is 

‘T’ve left them—I came from 

Cambridge. Engagement! by Jove! 
I—I don’t know exactly what you 
mean.” 
So said William, who was struck 
by something more in Aunt Dinah’s 
look and tone than could possibly arise 
from the contemplation merely of that 
engagement he had been fulfilling at 
Kincton. 

“T—I heard—I thought—was 
not there—isn’t there”—Aunt Di- 
nah paused, gazing dubiously on 
William—“ f mean—something of— 
of—she’s very handsome—I’m told.” 

“@Qoing to be married to Miss 
Kincton Knox !—I assure you, if you 
knew her, such an idea would strike 
you as the most absurdly incredible 
thing the le who invented it 
mal possibly have told you”—and 
William actually laughed. 

“Ha!” exclaimed she, rather dis- 
mally—“ that’s very odd—that is 
really very odd—it must have been a 
mistake—people do make such mis- 
takes—it must—and you have heard 
of Vi—it seems so odd—little Vi! 
There’s no mistake there, for Mr. 
Trevor has had a long conversation 

38 
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with me, and has written to her 
father, and we both approve highly. 
But—but about Miss Kincton nox 
—it was an odd mistake, though I 
can’t say I’m sorry, because—but it 
does not signify now ; you would 
never have waited, and so sure as you 
sit there, if you had not, you’d have 
regretted your precipitation all the 
days of your life.” 

And thrice she nodded darkly on 
William, in such a way as to assure 
him that Henbane had been looking 
after his interests. 

After dinner she ordered Tom to 
call Winnie Dobbs, who had already 
had her chat with William. 

“Winnie,” said she, producing a 
large key from her bag, “ you must 
go to the store-room and fetch one of 
the three bottles on the shelf.” 

“We dust them every week—old 
Winnie and I,” said she, so soon as 
Dobbs had gone. “They have been 
there fifteen years—Frontignac—the 
doctor ordered it—sillabubs in the 
morning, when I was sete and 
I don’t think they did me a bit of 
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good ; and we must open one of them 
now.” 

William protested in vain. 

“Yes, it’s the kind of wine young 
people like—they like it—sweet wine 
—you must. i hear her coming. 
What are you dawdling there for, 
Winnie? Come in—bring it in— 
why don’t you ?” 

So, sitting side by side, her hand on 
his, and looking often in his face as 
they talked, they sipped their wine ; 
and old Winnie, standing by, had her 
glass, and drank their healths, and 
declared it was “a beautiful sight to 
see them.” And Aunt Dinah sent 
Tom to Saxton for some muffins for 
tea. Mr. William liked muffins—“ be 
quiet—you know you do.” 

“I’m so sorry Violet should have 
been out, drinking tea at the Rectory ; 
but you’re to stay to-night ; you say 
you'll be in time at Mr. Cleaver’s 
chambers at five to-morrow evening ; 
and you have a London up train at 
half-past eleven at our station ; and 
you must sleep at Gilroyd; it would 
not be like the old times if you didn’t.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


“ AFTER DEATH MY GHOST SHALL HAUNT YOU.” 


Ir was a clear, frosty, moonlight 
night, and the stars blinking and 
staring fiercely in the dark sky, as 
William Maubray peeped between 
the drawing-room cove, and lis- 
tened in vain for the ring of the 
wheels of the promised Brougham ; 
and Aunt Dinah returned just as he 
let the curtains fall together, having 
in her hand a little card-board box 
tied round with a little blue ribbon. 
“ Blue—you see—for loyalty—not 
to princes, but to right—I tied it with 
blue ribbon,” said Aunt Dinah, sitting 
down beside him, and untying the 
knot, and taking out the silver box 
with embossed windmills, trees, dogs, 
and Dutchmen upon it. “ Here it is 
—the tobacco-box ; it is yours, mind, 
and your eldest: boy’s to have it—an 
heirloom,” said she with a gentle 
smnile, looking into that dim but sunny 
vista, and among the golden-haired 


and blue-eyed group, painted in fancy,’ 


where she would have no place; 
“and it’s never to go out of the 
family, and who knows what it 
may inspire. It was a brave man’s 


tobacco-box—my hero. The courtiers, 
I believe, did not smoke, and he did 
not like tobacco, indeed 7 can’t abide 
the smell, except in snuff—the kind 
you know you bring me sometimes ; 
but he would not be different from 
the officers about him, and so he did 
smoke ; though, my dear father told 
me, always sparingly ; and so, dear 
William, here it is, and I have had 
your name placed underneath, and 
you can take it with you.” 

Hereupon the tea and muffins 
entered, and after a time the con- 
versation took another turn. 

“ And I’m not sorry, William, about 
that Kincton Knox business; indeed 
I’m very glad; I never knew her; 
I never knew intimations—and you 
know I implicitly believe in them— 
so peremptory upon any point as 
on that; and you're not to marry— 
mind, you shall prentios me you will 
not—till after the expiration of five 


ears.” 
“T think I might promise you 
safely enough, I’ll never marry,” said 
William, with a little laugh. 
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“Don’t be rash—no—don’t pro- 
mise more than I ask ; but that you 
must,” replied the old lady. 

“You'll not_ask me to make pro- 
mises, I’m sure ¢” said William ; “I 
hate them so.” 

“ For five years,” said Miss Perfect, 
holding up her head a little sternly. 

“ For five years, dear aunt,” replied 
William, with a smile, and shaking 
his head. 

“Tt isnot much,” said Aunt Dinah, 
looking sadly down on her muffin, 
and chopping it lightly with the edge 
of her knife, as if she cut off the head 
of a minature argument at ever 
stroke. “I don’t think it’s very race | 
for a person, that is, who says he'll 
never marry.” 

“Tl never marry—I’msure I shall 
never marry—and yet I can’t promise 
anything. I hate vows; they are 
sure to make you do the very thing 
you promise not to do,” said William, 

alf provoked, half laughing, “and if 
I were to promise, I really can’t tell 
what the consequence might be.” 

“Ha!” said Miss Perfect. ‘Well! 


It 2s odd!” and up she got and stood 
very erect and grim on the hearth-rug. 


“Now don’t, dear aunt, don’t be 
vexed with me; but I assure you I 
could not. I can’t make vows about 
the future ; but I really and honestly 
think I shall never be a married man ; 
it’s all—all—odious.” 

“ Well,” said she with an effort, “I 
won’t quarrel. It was not much— 
five years.” A little pause here she 
allowed for William to reflect upon 
its reasonableness, but he made no 
sign. “Not a great deal; but I 
won't quarrel—there—I wont,” and 
she extended her hand to him in 
amity, and he clasped it very affec- 
tionately. 

“But I'll speak to you seriously. 
I’m not fanciful, I think. I don’t 
believe things without evidence, and 
I don’t ae -_ want very rae ‘ 
or very prejudiced people may thin 
deat oo, that which y know I de- 
clare, and I don’t shrink an atom— 
no, not at the stake.” 

William looked at her with respect- 
ful amazement. 

“No—truth first—truth always— 
in the face of ridicule and bigotry, 
never abandon the truth. I say I 
know perfectly well we are surround- 
ed by spirits—disprove it if you can— 
and unequivocally have they declared 
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themselves to me, and from that one 
among them, who is always near me, 
who is present at this moment, a 
friendly spirit— Henbane! Wh 

should I hesitate to name him?— 

have learned the condition, I may say, 
of your fate and J won’t hide it, nor 
suffer you, if I can help it, to disre- 
gard it. Marry for five years you 
shan’t. If I be alive I'll leave no 
stone unturned to prevent it, and if 
I’m dead, there’s nothing that spirit 
can do, if youso muchas harbour the 
thought, Pll not do to prevent it. 
Tl be about you, be I good or evil, 
or mocking, I’ll trouble you, I’ll tor- 
ment you, I'll pick her eyes out, but 
I won’t suffer you to ruin yourself.” 

Preposterous as was this harrague, 
Aunt Dinah delivered it like a 
Pythoness, with a vehemence that 
half awed her nephew. 

“T’ll speak of this no more,” she 
said, more like herself, after two or 
three minutes silence. “Il not men- 
tion it—T'll let it rest in your mind— 
it’s nothing to me, but for your sake, 
my mind’s made up though, and if 
I’ve power in this world or the next, 

ou ll hear of me, remember that, 
illiam Maubray.” 

William was bound to listen to 
this flighty rigmarole, with respect 
as coming from his aunt, but her 
spiritual thunders rather entertained 
than alarmed him, and of Henbane 
he entertained, I must confess, the 
meanest possible opinion. Connected 
with all this diablerie, indeed there 
was but one phenomenon which had 
unpleasantly fastened upon his ima- 
gination, and that was the mysterious 
adventure which had befallen him in 
this old house of Gilroyd when in his 
bed, his wrist was seized and held 
fast in the grasp of an unseen hand, 
and the intensely disagreeable sensa- 
tions of that night recurred to his 
memory oftener than he would have 
cared to admit. 

“T wonder you have so little curi- 
osity, sometimes,” said Aunt Dinah, 
speaking now, though gravely, much 
more in her usual way, “you young 

ople think, you are so far away 

rom the world of spirits, material 
and sceptical. You’ve never once 
cared to ask me for Elihu Bung. I'll 
lend it to you with pleasure, while 
you are here. But that portion of 
the Almighty's empire has no interest 
—is dead—for you.” . 

38 
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There was abundant truth in this 
reproach, for William indeed could 
not without great offence, have told 
his aunt what rubbish he thought it 
all. But said he— 

“T dare say it is very curious.” 

“Not a bit curious; that’s not the 
word; it is serious and it’s certain ; 
bread and butter is not very curious, 
your foot’s not very curious, nor your 

at ; but there they are—facts! that’s 
all. I’m glad you say you have no 
present intention of marrying, in fact, 
dear William, the idea has caused 
me the most extreme anxiety, having 
the warning I have ; as for me, how- 
ever, my course is taken. I expect 
to be what we calla mocking spirit— 
yes a mocking spirit—and I'll play 
you such tricks as will make you 
think twice, if such an idea should be 
in your head. Mind I told you, though 
I be dead you shan’t escape me,”’ and 
she smiled oddly, and nodded her 
head, and then frowned a little bit. 

“But I dare say it won’t happen. 
Now that this Kincton Knox busi- 
ness has turned out a mistake—thank 
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God—a canard. There’s no hurry ; 
you are too young. Remember it 
was on the 28th of September the 
warning came—five years—and you 
count from that ; but goodness knows 
eee have time enough. I think I 
near the Brougham.” 

William was already at the window 
and the gate-bell ringing. 

“And William, remember, not a 
word to Violet about Mr. Trevor— 
not a hint.” 

“Oh! certainly,” cried he, and he 
was at the hall door in time to open 
the carriage door, and take little Vio- 
let’s hand. 

“Oh! you come?’ said she smil- 
ing, and descending lightly with a 
bouquet of old Miss Wagget’s best 
flowers in her fingers. “I had not 
an idea—only just come I suppose ?”’ 

“ Yes this evening : and you quite 
well, Violet ?” 

“Quite well—flourishing—Grannie 
in the drawing-room?’ And I’m 
glad you’ve come to Gilroyd—poor 
old Grannie—I think she has been in 
very low spirits ; let us go to her.” 


CHAPTER L. 


VIOLET AND WILLIAM IN THE DRAW ING-ROOM., 


VioLeT seemed merry and good- 
natured, William thought, but some- 
how cold. No one else would have 

reeived it; but this little chill 

ardly measurable by the mora 

thermometer, was for him an Ice- 
landic frost, in which his very heart 
ached. 

This pretty girl kissed Aunt Dinah, 
and put off her bonnet—and out 
gushed her beautiful dark brown hair 
—but kept her other mufflers on, and 
said smilingly towards William, 

“T was so surprised to see him at 
the door, I could scarcely believe my 


“ And looking very well—a little 
thin pecans, but very well,” added 
Aunt Dinah. 

“ And how is Mr. Wagget ?” asked 
William, who did not care to come 
formally under critical discussion. 

“Oh, very well, and Miss Wagget 
too; but I don’t know that yoy’ve 
made her acquaintance. She’s quite 
charming, and I doubt very much 
whether so susceptible a person as 
you, would do wisely in putting him- 
self in her way.” 


She has been hearing that nonsense 
about Miss Kincton Knox, thought 
William, and he said rather drily, 
“T’m not a bit susceptible. How 
did I evershowit? Idlike to know 
who I ever was in love with in m 
life. Susceptible—by Jove! but 
see you're laughing. 

Miss Vi looked curiously at him 
for a moment, and then she said— 

“We heard quite another account 
of him, didn’t we, Grannie ?’”’ 

“Tt was all a mistake though, it 
seems,” said Aunt Dinah. 

“T should like to know who the 
kind person is who cares enough 
about me to invent all these lies.” 

“The ladies there liked you ex- 
tremely—we have the best authority 
for believing that,” said Miss Perfect. 

“T don’t know ; I’m sure they de- 
test me now, and i really don’t know 
any reason they ever had for doing 
either.” 

“Detest you, my dear!” exclaimed 
Aunt Dinah. 

“Mrs. Kincton Knox is awfully 
offended with me—I don’t know for 
what. I’ve nothing on earth to charge 
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myself with, and I really don’t care 
two pence, and I hate to think about 
them,” said William, testily ; “and 
I'd rather talk about anything else.” 

Miss Vi looked at William, and 

lanced at Aunt Dinah, and then 

aughed, with a pleasant little silvery 
cadence. 

“Dear me! Grannie, what a dissa- 
pointment. We simple people in this 
part of the world have been lost for 
weeks in wonder and respect—we 
heard such stories of your prowess, 


and here comes the lady-killer home, 


harmless William Maubray, as he 
went.” 

“Just so,” said he. Not William 
the Conqueror—nothing of the kind ; 
and I don’t think it likely I shall 
ever try to kill a lady, nora lady ever 
kill me. Weapons of iron won't do 
now-a-days, and a knight-errant of 
that sort. must arm himself with the 
precious metals, and know how to 
talk the modern euphuism, and be a 
much finer man than ever I can hope 
to be ; and even so, when all’s done, 
it’s a poor profession enough. B 
Jove! f don’t envy them their ad- 
ventures, and their exploits, and their 
drubbings and their Dulcineas—the 
best among them is often laid on his 
back ; and I’m not ashamed to say I 
have more of Sancho Panza than of 
the Don in my nature.” 

“ He rails like a wounded knight— 
doesn’t he, Grannie?’ laughed Violet. 

“T’d like to know who wounded 
me,” said he. 

“We'll take your own account, 
William,” said Aunt Dinah, who saw 
that he was vexed and sore, “and 
whoever is to blame, I’m very glad— 
Oh! prayers,” and the little house- 
hold of Gilroyd trooped solemnly into 
the room, and the family devotions 
were performed, William officiating 
in his old capacity. 

“William leaves us early to-mor- 
row,” said Aunt Dinah, glancing re- 
gretfully at him. 

“Oh?” said Miss Violet. 

“Yes, to London ; and from London 
perhaps to Paris, there to remain for 
some time,” said William, spiritedly. 

“Charming excursion,” exclaimed 
the young lady. 

“Why London is not yeteteny 
lively at this moment, and I hope to be 
pretty hard worked in Paris. There’s 
nothing very charming about it, but 
I'm glad to go;” and thinking this a 
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little strong, he added, “ because it is 
time I should begin, if ever I am to 
do any good for myself or any one 
e se ” 


“ He’s like the good boy in a story- 
book, he makes such wise reflections ; 
and I’m certain he’ll grow rich and 
prosper,” said Miss Vi to Aunt Dinah. 

‘My only wise saw is ‘Early to bed 
and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.’ I learned it 
from good old Winnie, and I’m going 
to act on it, now. Good night, dear 
old Grannie,” and she kissed her in a 
fond little embrace. “All this wise 
talk makes one sleepy, I think ; and 
I’ve been walking about with Miss 
Wagget all day. Good night.” This 
was to William, with a smile. 

“Good night,” he answered quietly, 
and a little bitterly, as without smil- 
ing he took her hand. Then he 
lighted her candle for her, and gave 
it to her with a little nod, and a smile, 
and stood at the door while she ran 
up the broad stair; humming an air. 

He came back, looking sulky, and 
sat down with his hands in his pocket, 
looking at the fire-irons that rested 
on the fender. 

“How do you think she’s looking ?” 
asked Aunt Dinah. 

“Very well; much as usual,” said 
William, with a dreary carelessness. 

“T think she’s looking particularly 
beautiful,” said Miss Perfect. 

“Perhaps so—very likely ; but I’ve 
plenty of work before me, thank God, 
the sort of work I like; and 1’m in no 
admiring mood, like Trevor and other 
fellows who have nothing better to 
do. Ilike work. ‘Man delights not 
me, nor woman neither.’ And, dear 
Aunt, I'm a little bit sleepy, too; but 
T'll see you early, shan’t 1?” 

And William yawned dismally. 

“Good night, dear, it is better,” 
said Aunt Dinah ; “but I don’t know, 
it strikes me that you and Vi are not 
as friendly together as you used to 
be, and I think it is a pity.” 

“Not so friendly,” exclaimed 
William. “Ha, ha! That did not 
strike me; but I assure you there’s no 
change, at least that I know of—none 
on my part, I’m sure. I suppose it’s 
just that our heads are full of other 
things ; we have each got our busi- 
ness to think of—don’t you see?3—and 
hers, you know, is very serious,” and 
William Maubray laughed again a 
little bitterly. 
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“Well, she is a dear little creature, 
an affectionate little soul. J’ve always 
found her quite the same,” said Aunt 
Dinah. 

“I'm sure she is—I dare say—I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t, that is, 
as affectionate as other young ladies. 
You know it isn’t I who say she’s 
changed.” 

“T did not say she’s changed more 
than you. I think you don’t seem so 
kindly as you used, and more disposed 
to be disagreeable ; and I think, con- 
sidering you have been so long to- 
—, and are so soon to part, and 

fe is so uncertain, I think it a pity; 
and yow can’t see even how pretty 
he is looking.” 


“T must have been thinking of 









“AFFECTIONATE, indeed!” said 
William. “I do believe they have 
no other idea but to mortify and 
wound every one that seems to like 
them—cats and monkeys.” 
_ William had closed his door; he 
poked his fire, and sat before it, 
eyeing it scornfully. 

“T can’t think why anyone likes 
them—why we go on liking them— 
they are so odious. I suppose they 
used not to be so. There’s Aunt 
Dinah—kind, true old Aunt Dinah— 
she never could have been a heartless, 
insolent creature, like that—never. 
We are all growing worse ; the world 
will soon be ripe for judgment.” 

And William pulled off his coat as 
savagely as if he was going to fight 
“Old Crump” again, behind the 
Chapel at Rugby. 

“T hate myself for liking her. No, 
I don’t like her—for admiring her ; 
but she is pretty. She ¢s—there’s 
no good in denying it—she’s awfully 
pretty—lovely/ and till that great 
goose, Trevor, came and turned her 
head with his boots, and his gloves, 
and his house, and his trumpery, she 
was the nicest little creature in the 
world. Yes, there was no one like 
her ; not one on earth, I’ll maintain.” 

And he knocked his hand so hard 
on the back of the chair beside him, 
that he thought his knuckles were 
bleeding. 

“T wish they were, by Jove!” he 
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something else, for she is in particu-~ 
larly good looks;”’ and he added 

uite like himself, “Yes, indeed, I 
think she improves every time I see 
her, but that may be the old partiality, 
you know. Good night, Aunt Dinah.’ 

Aunt Dinah took both his hands 
in hers, and kissed him. 

“Good night, my dear William— 
my:dear boy. You will never know, 
dear William, all the pain you have 
cost me. Pray, my dear child, for a 

. reasonable spirit, and that you may 
have power to conquer the demon of 
pride—the besetting sin of youth. 
God bless you, and don’t forget to 
put out your candle. Zhere’—an- 
other kiss—“ Good night.” 





said. “I don’t care what happens. 
I don’t care if I was knocked to 
smash, to think of that great, gawky, 
goose. What on earth can she see in 
him? Such rot!” 

““Yes, she is—there’s no use in dis- 
puting it—she’s the prettiest girl I 
ever saw, in all my life,” he went on, 

utting himself down and overbearing 
1is affected indifference with honest 
vehemence. “Aunt Dinah has pro- 
mised me her carte de visite. Tl 
have it copied in large the first money 
I have, in Paris, at that great fellow’s 
there—and tinted ; and I’ll make old 
Winnie get me a lock of her hair; I 
have the one safe when she was nine 
years old—so bright—who would 
have thought it would ever have 
grown so dark? Old Winnie will 
get it for me. If I asked her she'd 
only refuse, or put me off some way. 
I'll hang up her picture and the little 
drawing of Gilroyd in my garret in 
Paris, and [ll be a jolly old bachelor. 
Marry in five years, indeed? My 
poor aunt might easily find something 
more likely to fret about. Yes, T'll 
be the most tremendous, dry old 
quiz of a bachelor; and when she 
and her precious husband come to 
, Paris, as they will some day, I'll get 
a peep at her, perhaps, in the theatres 
and places, from some dark corner, 
and f wonder what she will be like 
then—always handsome, those eyes, 
and her lips so scarlet, and her beau- 
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tiful hair ; and I’ll compare her with 
little Vi of Gilroyd. She may be 
handsomer and more showy, but the 
little Vi of Gilroyd will always be the 
brightest and best.” 

n this mood William rambled over 
many old recollections of the place 
and péople he was leaving, and he 
laid his waistcoat on the chair much 
more gently than his coat ; and he 
thought how Aunt Dinah had taught 
him to say his prayers long ago, under 
that friendly roof, and so down he 
kneeled and said them with a sadder 
heart, and rose up with a great sigh, 
and a sense of leave-taking that made 
his heart ache. 

And now his candle was out, and he 
soon fast asleep ; and again he had a 
dream so strange that I must relate it. 

The scenery of his dream, as before, 
pe simply the room in which 

e lay, with the flickering fire-light 
in which he had gone to sleep. He 
lay, in his vision, in his bed, just as 
he really did, with his back to the 
fire, and looking toward the curtains, 
which were closed on the side be- 
tween him and the door, when he 
heard a sound of naked feet running 
up to his chamber door, which was 
thrust open with a precipitation 
which made the windows rattle, and 
his bed-curtain was drawn aside, and 
Miss Perfect, with only a sheet, as it 
seemed, wrapt over her night-dress, 
and with a face white, and fixed with 
horror, said, “Oh, my God! William 
I'm dead—don’t let me go!” and 
under the clothes she clasped his 
wrist with a hand that felt like cold 
metal. The figure crouched, with its 
features advanced towards his, and 
William Maubray could neither speak 
nor move, and lay so for some time, 
till with a cry he suddenly recovered 
the power of motion, and sprang out 
of bed at the side farthest from the 
visionary Aunt Dinah; and as he did 
so, he distinctly felt the grasp of a 
cold hand upon his wrist, which, just 
as before, vanished as he recovered 
the full possession of his waking fa- 
culties, leaving, however, its impress 
there. 

William lighted his candle at the 
fire, and listened for a long time 
before he could find courage to look 
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to the other side of the bed. When 
he did, however, no sign of Aunt 
Dinah, sane or mad, was there. The 
door was shut, and the old-fashioned 
furniture stood there prim and faded 
as usual, and everything maintained 
its old serenity. On his wrist, how- 
ever, were the marks of a recent vio- 
lent pressure, and William was seized 
with an uncontrollable anxiety about 
Aunt Dinah which quite overcame 
his panic; and getting on his clothes, 
and making a preliminary survey of 
the gallery, which was still and empty, 
he hurried to Aunt Dinah’s door and 
knocked. 

“Tt’s I—William. How are you, 
aunt? are you quite well?” asked 
he, in reply to her. 

““ Who's there ? what’s all that ?” 

“T, William.” 

“Come in, child; you may. I’m 
in my bed ; "what takes you out of 
yours ?” 

“T had a dream, and fancied you 
were in my room, and—and ill.” 

“Pooh, pooh, my dear William, 
get back to your room. It is all a 
fancy. I've been here in bed for an 
hour or more, reading my dear father’s 
sermon on the Woman of Endor.” 

There she was, sitting up in a flan- 
nel dressing-gown, with the sometime 
dean’s large “and ‘legible manuscript 
before her, ‘and no doubt investigating, 
with the lights thrown by Elihu Bung, 
the phenomena in which the witch of 
those remote times dealt. 

“T heard you talk a little time 
ago,” said Aunt Dinah, after a short 
and curious stare at William’s pallid 
countenance. 

“No,” said William, “TI didn’t ; I 
heard it too. It was that in fact that 
partly alarmed me. It is very odd.’” 

Fin Were there knockings?” inquired 
she. 

“No; no knocking,” said William ; 

“it opened with a push.” 

“ What, my dear?” demanded Aunt 
Dinah, sitting very erect as she gazed 
with a dark curiosity in William’s 
face, and abandoned the dean’s manu- 
script on the cov erlet. 

“The door,” he answered. “It is 
very odd. It's the most horrid thing 
I ever heard of. I’m sorry I slept in 
that room.’ 








Aunt Drnan leaned on her thin 
hand, looking with something like 
fear at William fixedly and silently. 

“ What o’clock is it, aunt ?” asked 


e. 

“Three minutes to four,” she re- 
plied, consulting her broad old gold 
, and then holding it to her ear. 

“Yes ; three minutes to four. I 
thought it was later. You saw some- 
thing, William Maubray—you did. 
You Aave seen something ; haven’t 
you ?” 

So William, bit by bit, scared and 
very uncomfortable, recounted his 
adventure ; to which Miss Perfect 
listened attentively, and she said— 

“ Yes—it is remarkable—very won- 
derful—if anything can be said to be 

articularly so, where all is marvel- 
ca. I understand it, quite.” 

“ And what is it?” asked he. 

“The spirit key again—my name 
and image—don’t you see ; and ‘don’t 
let me go,’ and the other intimation— 
take it all together, it’s quite plain.” 

“Do tell me, dear aunt, what you 
mean ?” 

“Tt all connects, dear William, 
with what I told you; the grasp of 
that hand links you with the spirit 
world; the image was mine—my 
double, I do suppose. Hand me that 
snutf-box. It spoke as if after my 
death ; it urged upon you to maintain 

our correspondence with me—‘ don’t 
et me go’—and it plainly intimates 
that I shall have the power of doing 
as I promised and certainly shall, in 
case you should meditate disregarding 
my solemn warning about your mar- 
riage, and think of uniting yourself, 
William dear, to any one, before the 
expiration of five years—there’s the 
whole thing in a nutshell.” 

“May I sit here for a little ?” 
asked William, who from childish 
ears had been accustomed to visit 
is aunt’s room often, and when she 
was ill used to sit there and read for 


her. 

“ Certainly, my dear ; but don’t go 
to sleep and fall into the fire.” 

Aunt Dinah resumed her sermon, 
with now and then a furtive reference 
to Elihu Bung, concealed under her pil- 
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NEXT MORNING. 











low, and William Maubray sat near the 
bed with his feet on the fender ; and 
thus for nearly five minutes—he look- 
ing on the bars, and she on her sermon 
and her volume of reference—at the 
end of that time she laid it again on 
the coverlet, and looked for some time 
thoughtfully on the back of William’s 
head ; and she said so suddenly as to 
make him start— 

“Five years is nothing; it’s quite 
ridiculous making a fuss about it. 
I’ve known girls engaged that time, 
and longer too; for ten and even 
twelve years.” 

“ Pretty girls they must have been 
by that time,” thought William, who 
was recovering from the panic of his 
vision, 

“And I think they made fonder 
couples than people that are married 
three weeks after their engagement,” 
added Aunt Dinah. “Therefore do 
have a little patience.” 

“But I'm in no hurry about any- 
thing,” said William ; “least of all 
about marriage. I have not an idea; 
and if I had, I couldn't; and my 
honest belief is I shall die an old 
bachelor.” 

“H’m! I never mind what people 
say on that subject,” said Miss Per- 
fect ; “but I hope what you’ve ex- 
yerienced to-night will be a warning. 

es, dear William, I’m very glad it 
has pene ; it is always well to 
know the truth—it may afright, but 
when it comes in the shape of warn- 
ing it is always welcome—that is it 
ought tobe. / needed nothing more to 
convince me, but you did, and you’ve 
got it. Depend upon it, if you dis- 
obey you are a ruined man all your 
days ; and if I die before the time, 
rl watch you as an old gray cat 
watches a mouse—ha, ha, ha! and 
if you so much as think of it, Pll 
a you—I will. Yes, William, 

ll save you in spite of yourself, and 
mortal was never haunted and tor- 
mented as you'll be, till you give it 
u ” 


William could not have forborne a 
joke, though a kindly one, upon such 
a speech at another time ; but some- 
how now he could not. 


The spectre 
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of Aunt Dinah cowering at his bed- 
side was present with him ; and when 
she bid him good night, although he 
was ashamed to confess his trepida- 
tion, he hated a return to that old- 
fashioned room where he had twice 
experienced the same kind of visita- 
tion. , 

When he returned he made up his 
fire, drew his window curtains wide 
open to admit the earliest streak of 
sun-rise, pulled his bed-curtains back 
to the posts, and placed his candle 
on the table in the centre of the 
room, resolved that Aunt Dinah’s 
double should not at all events steal 
on him unawares. 

At last the pleasant October morn- 
ing came. The wind that had blown 
wildly in the night was quiet now, 
having left its spoil of yellow leaves 
strewn upon the lawn or rustling in 
the fresh air, over the gravel walks. 

The cheerful yellow light cleared 
the room of all unearthly shadows, 
and the song of birds refreshed his 
ears, as he made his early toilet. 

The joyous bark of little Psyche 
scampering before the windows, the 
call of the driver to his team, the 
whistling of birds, the voices of the 
inmates of the house, and at last the 
laugh of Violet Darkwell from the 
porch. 

Beautiful music! Like merry 
spirits in the air departing, soon to 
be heard no more. He stood with 
his hand on his half open door—smil- 
ing —scarcely breathing—listening, 
as never did /’anatico per la musica, 
to the favourite roulade of Prima 
Donna. It ceased-—he listened still, 
and then sighed in the silence, and 
seemed to himself to waken. 

In his ear that music sounded 
sadly, and his heart was full as he 
ran down the stairs smiling. And 

retty Violet’s slender figure was 
eaning at the side of the porch ; and 
she looked up, knowing his step, with 
a smile. The old kindly smile, for 
a moment, and then its character a 
little changed, something of the in- 
scrutable but beautiful reserves of 
girlhood, which baffled, and inter- 
ested, and pained William so. He 


would have liked to have called her Vi. 
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The name was at his lips ; but there 
was something of pride, which even 
thus, while his boat is on the shore 
os his bark is on the sea, restrained 

im. 

“‘Miss—mind I’m calling you right- 
ly—Miss Violet Darkwell, I’m so 
glad I’ve found you so early,” he said, 
smiling, “‘my hours—I ought to say 
minutes—are so precious. I go at 
half-past ten, and I hardly saw or 
heard you last night, you were so 
anxious to be off.” 

“You forget how wise we all were, 
and wisdom, though it’s a very good 
thing, is not lively ; and its chief 
use, I suppose, is that—a sort of 
lullaby, for I’m sure nobody ever 
minds it. You don’t, nor /, nor 
darling Grannie ; and I think if you 
wanted to be put to sleep there 
would be nothing like having a tran- 
quil old sage, like Winnie Dobbs, at 
your bedside to repeat a string of her 
sayings, like ‘early to bed and early 
to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise ;’ and besides being very 
wise, I think you were just, if it is 
not very disrespectful to say so, ever 
so little cross, so that altogether I 
thought it best to go to bed and to 
“~—* as fast as I could.” 

“T quite forget. WasI cross? I 
dare say I was. I think ill-temper 
is one expression of suffering, and I 
have not been very happy lately,” 
said William. 

“You have been strangely misre- 
presented then,” said the young lady, 
slily. 

“So I have; and I do so wish 
you'd stop about that nonsense. You 
can’t conceive unless you knew the 

ople——” 

“T thought she was very pretty,” 
interrupted Miss Darkwell, inno- 
cently. 

“So she is—perhaps—I dare say ; 
but pretty or plain, as I said before, 
I’m not in love with her. J’m not 
in love, thank heaven, with any one, 
and [——” 

“Come in to prayers William, 
dear,” Aunt Dinah called aloud from 
the parlour door, “I’ve had break- 
fast early, expressly for you, and you 
must not delay it.” 
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CHAPTER LIII, 


THE FLOWER. 


At breakfast the little party had a 
ae deal to talk about, topics of 

ope, and topics of regret, glanced 
at in all sorts of spirits, sad and 
cheerful, black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and gray ; but on the whole 
one would have said, looking on and 
a stranger to all that was possibly 
passing within, that it was a cheer- 
ul meal. 

“ Five miles and a half to the Sta- 
tion, and the up train at ‘eleven forty- 
five’ The cab or whatever it is will 
be here at half-past ten, and then 
good-by. Farewell, perhaps, for three 
years to Gilroyd,” so said William, 
as he and Violet Darkwell stood side 
by side, looking out from the win- 
dow, upon the glowing autumnal 
landscape. 

“Three years! you don’t mean to 
say you'd stay away all that time, 
without ever coming to see Grannie ?”’ 

“Of course if she wants me I'll 
come; but should she not, and should 
she at the same time continue, as I 
hope she will, quite well, and should 
I be kept close to my work, as I ex- 
pect, it’s sure to turn out as I say. 

hree years—yes it 7s a long time— 
room for plenty of changes, and 
changes enough, great ones, there 
will be, no doubt.” 

The uplands of Revington formed 
the back-ground of the pretty pros- 
pect before him, and it needed the 
remembrance of the promise he had 
made to Aunt Dinah to prevent his 
speaking with less disguise, for he 
always felt of late an impetuous 
longing almost fierce to break through 
conventional hypocricies, and lay bare 
his wounded heart, and upbraid, and 
implore, in the wildest passion before 
Violet Darkwell. To be alone with 
her, and yet say nothing of all that 
was swelling and rolling at his heart 
—was pain. And yet to be alone 
with her, even in this longing and 
vain anguish, and near her was a 
strange desparing delight. 

“Oh, yes, every one changes every 
day almost, except dear Grannie and 
old Winnie Dobbs. I’m sure J 
change and so do you, and what 
won't three yearsdo? You've chang- 


ed very much and not for the better,” 
and saying this Miss Violet laughed. 

“ My changes, be they what they 
may, don’t seem to trouble you 
much,” replied William. 

“Trouble? not at all. I dare say 
they are improvements though I don’t 
like then,” laughed she. 

“T don’t think I’m a bit changed. 
I know I’m not in fact. Tell me any 
one thing in which I am changed ?” 

“Well, it is generally ; you have 
grown so disagreeable, that’s all—it 
is not much to me, but I dare say it 
will be to other people,” said she. 

“Tm disagreeable—yes of course— 
because I have my opinion about men 
and things, and fools and nonsense. 
I don’t know anything I’ve said to 
you, at least since I came yesterday, 
that could annoy you. I have not 
mentioned a single subject that could 
possibly even interest you. I dare 
say it is tiresome my talking so much 
as Aunt Dinah makes me, about my- 
self. But I couldn’t help it. 

“Tt won’t do William; you know 
very well how cross you always are 
now, at least with me, not that I mind 
it much, but there’s no denying.” 

“You accused me of that before, 
and I said I was sorry. I—perhaps 
Iam. I’m going away, and every- 
thing breaking up, you know, and you 
must make allowances. I used not 
to be cross long ago, and I’m not 
changed. No—I’m the same—I 
never said an unkind word to you, 
Vi, all the time when you were a 
little thing, and if I ever speak differ- 
ently now, it is not from unkindness, 
only that things have gone wrong 
with me, and I’ve seen something of 
the world; and things happen to sour 
one, and—I don’t know—but I’m not 
changed. You mustn’t think it now 
that ’m going away. I’m such a 
fool, ’m such a beast, I can’t help 
talking bitterly sometimes, and some- 
times I think I am a-—a jiend almost, 
but I hope Pm not as bad as I seem.” 

So spoke this Penruddock, who 
fancied himself soured for life, and 
soliloquized at times in the vein of 
Elshender of Muckle-stane Muir, but 
still cherished at the age of three- 
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and-twenty some sparks of his origi- 
nal humanity. 

“There goes Tom with my things 
to the gate. Yes, it ought to be here 
now,” said William looking at his 
watch. “Tl send you something 
pretty from Paris if you let me; 
nothing very splendid you know, only 
a little reminder such as a poor beggar 
like me, can offer,” and he laughed, 
not very merrily. “ And I shall hear 
all the news from Aunt Dinah, and 
send her all mine; and I like flowers. 
Talwaysremember the Gilroyd flowers 
along with you. You were always 
among them, you know, and will you 

ive me that little violet-—a namesake. 

o one ever refuses a flower, it is 
the keepsake every one gets for the 
asking.’ 

“ Here it is,’ said Violet, with a 
little laugh, but looking not mock- 
ingly, but a little downward and 
odds, and William placed it very 
carefully in a recess of his compli- 
cated purse, that was a cardcase also, 
and I know not what else beside. 
He was on the point of saying some- 
thing very romantic and foolish, but 
suddenly recollected himself, and 
pulled up at the verge just before he 
went over. 

“This is a souvenir of very old 
days, you know,” said William, re- 
membering Trevor, and how humili- 
ating because vain any love-making 
of his own must prove, “of a very 
early friend—one of your earliest. 
Wasn’t 1?” 

“Yes, so you were, a very good- 
natured friend, and very useful. 
Sometimes alittle bit prosy, you know, 
always giving me excellent advice; 
and I think I always, often at least, 
listened to your lectures with respect. 
But why is it, will you tell me who 
know everything, that gentlemen al- 
ways ask for a rose or a violet, or a 
flower of some sort, as a keepsake ? 
Nothing so perishable. Would not 
a thimble or even a slipper be better ¢ 
I suppose you have us allin what you 
used to call a hortus siccus, brown 
roses, and yellow violets, and vener- 
able polyanthuses, thoroughly dried 
up and stiff as chips, and now and 
then with a sort of triumph review 
your prisoners, and please yourselves 
with these awful images of old maid- 
hood. How can we tell what witch- 
crafts go on over our withering types 
and emblems. Give me back my 





violet and you shall have a hair-pin 
instead.” 

“Many thanks; I'll keep my vio- 
let, however. It may grow dry and 
brown to other eyes, to mine it will 
never change. Just because it is an 
enchanted violet, and there is a spell 
upon my eyes as often as I look on 
it, and the glow and fragrance will 
never pass away.” 

“Very good song, and very well 
sung! only J suspect that’s the usual 
speech, and you asked for the violet 
for an opportunity of making it.” 

At this moment Aunt Dinah en- 
tered the room accompanied by old 
Winnie Dobbs, supporting a small 
hamper tray fashion. William re- 
cognised the old commissariat of 
Gilroyd in this nutritious incum- 
brance, against which he had often 
and vainly protested, as he now did 
more faintly by a smile and lifting his 
hands. 

“ Now there’s really very little in 
this ; just a fowl cut up, half a ham, 
one of the Saxton plumcakes, and a 

int bottle with a little sherry. 

‘ou’ll find bread by itself, and some 
salt in white paper, and a few Ripston 
pippins, and it is really no weight at 
all; is it, Winnie?” 

“No, nothing to them porter fel- 
lows. What else be they paid for, if 
it baint to carry loads ; what’s a ham- 
per like this here to one of them ? 
and he'll want something on the 
way. You'll be hungry, you will, 
Master William. 

“And whatever’s left will be of 
use to you when you reach your des- 
tination,” said Aunt Dinah, repeat- 
ing her ancient formula on similar 
occasions. ‘Now, William, you pro- 
mise me you']l not leave this behind. 
Surely you can’t be such a fool as to 
be ashamed to take a little refresh- 
ment before the passengers. Well- 
bred people won’t stare at you, and I 
know you won’t vex me by refusing 
the little provision.” 

So William laughed and promised 
and Miss Vi looked as if she could 
have quizzed him, but at this moment 
the Saxton vehicle from the Golden 
Posts pulled up at the iron gate of 
Gilroyd, and William glanced at his 
watch, and though he smiled, it was 
with the pale smile of a man going 
to execution, and trying to cheer his 
friends rather than being of good 
comfort himself, 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


DOCTOR DRAKE GOES TO GILROYD. 


“ AnD now I must say farewell, and 
if I can, or if you want me, I'll come 
soon and see you again; and God 
bless you, Violet ; and good-bye, my 
darling Aunt. I'll write from London 
this evening, and let you know what 
my Paris address will be.” 

“God Almighty bless you, my 
precious man, Willie ; and I’m very 
glad—” and here Aunt Dinah’s sen- 
tence broke short, and tears were in 
her eyes, and she bit herlip. “I am, 
my darling, Willie, that we met; and 
you'll really come soon, if I write for 
you; and you won't forget your Bible 
and your prayers; and, oh! goodness 
pea ! have you forgot the tobacco- 

Ox | 2? 

It was safe in his dressing-case. 
So another hurried farewell, and a 
siniling and kissing of hands. “Good- 
bye, good-bye!” from the cab window; 
and away it rattled, and William was 

one; and the two ladies, and old 
innie in the rear, stood silently 
looking for a minute or so where the 
carriage had been, and then they 
turned, with the faded smile of fare- 
well still on their faces, and slowly re- 
entered old Gilroyd Hall, which all 
in a moment had grown so lonely. 

In the drawing-room they were 
silent. Violet was looking through 
the window, but not, I think, taking 
much note of the view, pretty as it is. 

“I’m going away, and everything 
breaking up, and you must make 
allowances”—William’s words were 
in her lonely ears now. A break-up 
had partly come, and a greater was 
coming. illiam’s words sounded 
like a prophecy. ‘“ Breaking-up.” 
Poor Gilroyd! Many a pleasant 
summer day and winter evening had 
she known in that serene old place. 

Pleasant times, no doubt, were be- 
fore her—a more splendid home, per- 
haps. Still memory would always 
look back regretfully on those early 
times, and the familiar view of Gil- 
royd ; its mellow pink-tinted brick, 
and window-panes, flashing in the 
setting sun, half seen through the 
stooping branchesof the old chestnuts, 
would rise kindly and quaint before 
her, better beloved than the new and 
colder glories that might await her. 


Had the break-up indeed come ? 
There was a foreboding of change, 
a presage as of death at her heart. 
When she looked at Miss Perfect she 
saw that she had been crying, and it 
made her heart heavier. 

“Remember, he said he’d come 
to you whenever you write. You can 
bring him back whenever you please ; 
and really Parisis no distance at all.” 

“T don’t know, little Violet, I’m 
very low. It’s all very true, what 
you say, but I’ve a misgiving. I've 
looked my last on my fine fellow—my 
boy. If I did as 1 am prompted, I 
think I should follow him to London, 
just to have one look more.” 

“You're tired, Grannie, darling, 
and you look pale ; you must have a 
little wine.” 

“Pooh, child—no—nothing,” said 
Aunt Dinah, with a flicker of her 
usual manner ; but there was a fatigue 
and feebleness in her look which 
Violet did not like. 

“‘Give me my desk, like a darling,” 
said Miss Perfect ; and she wrote a 
note, pondering a good while over it ; 
and she leaned hack, tired, when she 
had completed it. “I did my duty 
by him, I hope. I think he does me 
credit—a handsome fellow! I don’t 
see anywhere——” 

There was a pause here, and a kind 
of groan, and, coming near, Violet 
Darkwell saw that she had fainted. 

Great commotion was there in Gil- 
royd Hall. Miss Perfect’s seizure did 
not pass away like a common swoon. 
Away went Tom for Doctor Drake, 
and Vi and the servants got poor 
Aunt Dinah, cold, and breathing 
pean, and still insensible, to her 


a. 

Doctor Drake arrived quickly, and 
came up to her room, with his great- 
coat. buttoned up to his chin, looking 
rather stern, in a reserved but friendly 
sort of fuss. 

“ Hey—yes, yes—there it is. How 
long ago did this happen, my dear ?” 

“Not quite half an hour—in the 
drawing-room. Oh, Doctor Drake, is 
it anything very bad?’ answered 
Violet. 

“Well, my dear, it’s —it’s serious— 
but I hope it will be all right ; it’s a 
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smart, little attack of apoplexy— 
upon my word it is. There was no 
convulsion—that’s right. It wasvery 
well he came when he did—just 
caught me at the door. Open the 
window and. door. Mrs. Dobbs, give 
me cold water. Have you ascissors ¢ 
We'll cut the strings of her dress and 
stay-lace. One of yourun down and 
bring up a kettlefull of hot water. 
Her feet are a little cold. Get her 
head up a little more. We'll get her 
sitting up, if you please, in this arm- 
chair here. We'll bathe her feet, and 
you'll see she’ll do very well, pre- 
sently. It’s not a case for bleeding ; 
and bring up mustard. I think you'll 
see she'll come round in a little time.” 

And so on the doctor talked, and 
directed, and actively treated his 
patient ; and in a little time con- 
sciousness returned, and there was 
time at last, to think of William 
Maubray. 

“ Shall we telegraph a message to 
London ?’ asked Violet. 

“Not a bit; she’s going on as 
nicely as possible. He'd only be in 
fe way here, and it would frighten 

6 


She’s doing capitally ; and she 
may never have a return, if she just 


takes care. She must take care, you 
know, and I’ll give you full directions 
how to treat her.” 

And so he did; Miss Vi being 
accurate and intelligent, and rising 
with the occasion, so. that Doctor 
Drake that evening celebrated Miss 
Darkwell to his friend Dignum, of 
the Golden Posts, as a trump and a 
brick, and the nicest little creature he 
ever saw, almost. 

Mr. Vane Trevor, who had called 
at Gilroyd at morning, but 
found all things in confusion and 
panic, called again in the evening, 
and had the pleasure of an interview 
with Winnie Dobbs; but he could 
not see Miss Darkwell. The young 
lady had given peremptory directions 
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respecting all visiters, and would not 
leave Miss Perfect’s room. 

Doctor Drake was honoured that 
evening by a call from the proprietor 
of Revington, and gave him a history 
of the case ; and Trevor accompanied 
him back again to Gilroyd, where he 
was about to make his evening visit, 
and awaited his report in the little 
gravel court-yard, stealing, now and 
then, a wistful glance up to the old- 
fashioned stone-faced windows. But 
Violet did not appear. It might have 
been different—I can’t say—had she 
known all that had passed between 
Miss Perfectand Vane Trevor respect- 
ing her. As it was, the young gen- 
tleman’s long wait was rewarded only 
by the return of Doctor Drake, and 
a saunter with him back again to 
Saxton. 

Pretty nearly the same was the 
routine of several subsequent days. 
Fruits and vegetables, too, with mes- 
sages came down from Revington ; 
and in his interviews with old Winnie 
Dobbs he betrayed a great solicitation 
that the young lady should not wear 
herself out with watching and at- 
tendance. 

On Sunday he was in the church- 
yard almost as early as the doors 
opened, and loitered there till the bell 
ceased ringing ; and sat in his pewso 
as to command an easy view of the 
church door, and not a late arrival es- 
caped his observation. But Violet 
Darkwell did not appear ; and Vane 
Trevor walked home with little com- 
fort from the Rev. Dr. Wagget’s 
learned sermon ; and made his usual 
calls at Gilroyd and at Doctor Drake’s, 
and began to thinkseriously of writing 
to Violet, and begging an interview, 
or even penning the promptings of 
his ardent passion in the most intel- 
ligible terms. And I have little doubt 
that if he had had a friend by him, 
to counsel him ever so little in that 
direction, he would have done so. 


CHAPTER LV. 


SUSPENSE. 


One day Trevor actually made up 
his mind to bring about the crisis ; 
and, pale as a man about to be 
hanged, and with the phantom of a 
smile upon his lips, after his accus- 
tomed inquiries, he told Mrs. Podgers, 


the cook, who, in the absence of 
Winnie Dobbs, officiated as hall- 
porter, to ask Miss Violet Darkwell 
if she would be so good as to give him 
just a moment. And on getting 
through his message his heart made 
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two or three such odd jumps and 
rolls, that he was almost relieved 
when she told him that old Doctor 
Wagget had come by appointment, 
and that Miss Violet and Winnie 
were receiving the sacrament with 
the mistress, who, thank God, was 
getting on better every day. 

“ Tt’s wiserfor me to wait,” thought 
Trevor, as he walked away, deter- 
mined to take along ride through the 
Warren, and over Calston Moor, and 
to tire himself effectually. “ They 
never think what they’re doing, 
girls are so hand-over-head—by Jove, 
if she had not Miss Perfect to talk 
to she might refuse me,and be awfully 
sorry for it in a day or two. I must 
only have patience, and wait till the 
old woman is better. I forget how 
the woman said she is to-day. No 
matter—old Drake will tell me. It’s 
hanged unlucky, I know. I suppose 
she eat too much dinner with that 
great fellow, Maubray ; or some non- 
sense—however, I'll think it over in 
my ride ; or, by Jove, I'll take my 
gun and have ashot at the rabbits.” 

Miss Perfect was, indeed, better, 
and Doctor Drake, though a little re- 
served, spoke, on the whole, cheerily 
about her. And she saw a good deal 
of her kind old friend, Parson Wag- 
get ; and also, was pronounced well 
enough to see her lawyer, Mr. Jones, 
not that Doctor Drake quite approved 
of business yet, but he thought that 
so eager a patient as Miss Perfect 
might suffer more from delay and dis- 
appointment. So there were a few 
quiet interviews on temporal matters. 

William was a little disquited at 
receiving no letter from Gilroyd for 
some days after his arrival. But 
there came at last a short one from 
Doctor Drake, which mentioned that 
he had seen the ladies at Gilroyd that 
morning—both as well as he could 
desire; and that Miss Perfect had 
got into a troublesome dispute with 
some tenants, which might delay her 
letter a little longer, and then it 

assed to shooting anecdotes and vil- 
age news. Such as it was, he wel- 
comed it fondly—enclosing as it did 
the air of Gilroyd—passing, as it 
must have done, in its Town-ward 
flight from Saxton, the tall gatb of 
Gilroyd, penned by the hand which 
had touched Violet Darkwell’s that 
very day, and conned over by eyes on 
whose retinas her graceful image lin- 
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gered still. Even tipsy Dr. Drake’s 
letter was inexpressibly interesting, 
and kept all the poetry of his soul in 
play for the entire of that evening. 

Miss Violet consulted with Miss 
Wagget, and agreed that in a day or 
two they might write a full account 
of Miss Perfect’s attack and recovery 
to William, whom it had been judged 
best, while there was still any anxiety 
to spare the suspense of a distant and 
doubtful illness. 

But this is an uncertain world. 
The message, when it did go, went 
not by post but by telegraph, and was 
not of the cheery kind they contem- 
plated. 

When William returned to his 
lodgings that evening, oddly enough 
projecting a letter to Aunt Dinah, in 
the vein of the agreeable Baron de 
Grimm, whose correspondence he had 
been studying, he found upon his 
table a telegram, only half an hour 
arrived. 

It was sent “from the Rev. J. 
Wagget, Saxton Rectory, to M. 
William Maubray,” &c., &c., and said 
simply— 

“Miss Perfect is dangerously ill. 
Come to Gilroyd immediately.” 

A few hours later William was 
speeding northward in the dark, for 
a long time the only occupant of his 
carriage, looking out from time to 
time from the window, and wondering 
whether train had ever dragged so 
tediously before—thinking every mo- 
ment of Gilroyd and dear old Aunt 
Dinah—reading the telegram over 
and over, and making for it some- 
times a cheery, and sometimes the 
most portentous interpretation ; then 
leaning back with ed eyes, and 
pans a funeral group receiving 
iim with tears, on the door-steps at 
home. Then again looking out on the 
gliding landscape, and in his despair- 
ing impatience pressing his foot upon 
the opposite seat as if to impel the 
lagging train. 

When William reached London he 
found at his old lodgings two letters, 
one from Doctor Sprague, the other 
from Miss Perfect, which had been 
lying there for some days. Having a 
wait of two hours for his train he was 
glad to find even this obsolete intelli- 
gence. That which, of course, inter- 
ested him most was written with a 
very aged tremble in the hand, and 
was very short, but bore the signature 
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of “poor old Auntie.” It was as 
‘follows :— 


“My pEAR WILLIE,—I suppose 
they given you some account of my 
indisposition—not much, and need 
not not you be disquieted. My old 
head is a little confused—some medi- 
cine I dare say—but shall well again 
in a day or two two. This note is 
under the rose. The doctor says I 
must not write, so you need notit. I 
have eaten a morsel for three days— 
so the pen a little. Do remember, 
dear boy, all told you, dear, about the 
five years. I dreamed much since. 
If you think of such a thing, I must 
do it. Willie, sorry I should be you 
shoul fear or dislike me. I should 
haunt torment Willie. But you will 
do right. When you go go to France, 
I will send £4 to amuse yourself with 
sights, &c. And Heaven bless and 
guard my precious Willie by every 
and influence, says his fond 

“poor old AUNTIE. 

“ Better.” 


William Maubray’s trouble increas- 
ed on reading this letter. There was 
something very bad the matter, he 
was sure. The letter was eight days’ 
old—the telegram scarce four-and- 
twenty hours. But however ill she 
might be, it was certain she was living 
when the message was despatched. 
So he went on assuring himself, al- 
though there lay on his mind a dread- 
ful misgiving that he was summoned 
not toa sick-bed, nor even to a death- 
bed, but to a funeral. 

Early that evening William drove 
from the station toward Gilroyd. 
The people at Dolworth had heard 
nothing of Miss Perfect’s illness. 
How should they, living so far away, 
and hardly ever seeing a Saxton face, 
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and not caring enough about her to 
be very likely to inquire. 

At last, at the sudden turn in the 
road, as it crosses the brow of Drindle 
Hill, the pretty little place, the rudd 
brick and tall chestnuts, touched wit 
the golden smile of sunset, and throw- 
ing long gray shadows over the un- 
dulating grass, revealed themselves. 
The small birds were singing their 
pleasant vespers, and the crows sail- 
ing home to the woods of Wyndle- 
ford, mottled the faint green sky, and 
filled the upper air with their mel- 
lowed cawings. The very spirit of 
peace seemed dreaming there—Pretty 
Gilroyd! 

Now he was looking on the lawn, 
and could see the hall-door. Were 
the blinds down? He was gazing at 
Aunt Dinah’s windows, but a cross- 
shadow prevented his seeing distinctly. 
There was no one on the steps—no 
one at the drawing-room window— 
not a living thing on thelawn. And 
now that view of Gilroyd was hidden 
from his eyes, and they were driving 
round the slope of the pretty road to 
the old iron gate, where, under the 
long shadow of the giant ash tree 
opposite, they pulled up. The driver 
had already rung at the gateway. 

Pushing his way throughthe wicket, 
William Maubray had reached the 
porch before any sign of life encoun- 
tered him. There he was met by 
honest Tom. He looked awfully dis- 
mal and changed, as if he had not 
eaten, or slept, or spoken for ever s0 
long. Aunt Dinah was dead. Yes, 
she was dead—and three or four dark 
shadows, deeper and deeper, seemed 
to fall on all around him, and William 
Maubray went into the parlour, and 
leaning on the chimney-piece, wept 
bitterly, with his face to the wall. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


SOME PARTICULARS, 


TuHE air is forlorn—the house is 
vocal no more—love is gone. 

“When was it, Tom—at what 
hour ?” asked he. 

“ Late cock-crow—just the gray of 
the morning. She was always early, 
poor little thing—somewhere _be- 
twixt five and six—it must ’a’ bin. 
Will you = have something a’ter 
your ride ?” - 


“Nothing, Tom—nothing, thanks, 
but I’dlike very much to see Winnie. 
Call her, Tom, and I'll wait here—or, 
spay be in the drawing-room, tell 

er.” 

And to that room he went, stand- 
ing for a while at the threshold, and 
making his desolate survey ; and then 
to the window, and then from place 
to place. 
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The small table at which she used 
to sit in the evenings stood in its old 
place by the sofa. Her little basket 
of coloured worsted balls—the un- 
finished work with the ivory crotchet- 
needles stuck through it, were there, 
awaiting the return that was not to 
be. There lay the old piano open. 
How well he knew that little oval 
landscape over the notes mellowed by 
time, the lake and ruined tower, and 
solitary fisherman—poor enough, I 
dare say, as a work of art; but to 
William’s mind always the sweetest 
and saddest little painting the world 
contained. Under that roofless tower 
the lonely fisherman there had heard 
all Violet’s pretty music, and before 
it poor Aunt Dinah’s grand and plain- 
tive minuets, until, years ago, she had 
abdicated the music-stool in favour of 
the lighter fingers and the rich young 
voice. 

He remembered dear Aunt Dinah’s 
face as she, sitting by that little table 
there, would lower her book or letter 
and listen to the pretty girl’s song, 
sadly, in some untold poetry of me- 
mory. Oh, Aunt Dinah !—He did 
not know till now how much you 
were to him—how much of Gilroyd 
itself was in your kindly old face. 
The walls of Gilroyd speak and smile 
no more. 

He heard old Winnie Dobbs talk- 
ing to Tom in the p e, and her 
slow foot approaching. Poor Aunt 
Dinah’s light step and pleasant tones 
would come no more on stair or lobby. 

Such a welcome at Gilroyd, or any- 
where, as the old one, for him would 
be no more—no, nowhere—never. 
In came old Winnie. Could old 
Winnie be quite old Winnie, and 
Aunt Dinah gone? The yearnings 
of love were strong within him, and 
he hugged good old Dobbs on the 
threshold, and her fat arms were 
round ae and our Oe —— hee 

otesque tting his , and the 
oe of catng were heard by the 
servants in the kitchen through the 
silent house. At last old Winnie, 
drying her eyes, related all she had 
to tell 


“Tt happened, early this morning, a 
little before sunrise, she went ve 
quit—like achild. She talked a deal 
about Master William, when she was 
well enough, an’ more loving-like than 


ever. She did not wish to live ; but 
thought she would though—ay, she 
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thought she’d do well, poor thing. 
Miss Vi was with her all the time— 
she was breaking her heart like about 
it ; and Miss Wagget came down in 
the carriage, and took her away wi’ 
her—and better, sure it was. This 
was no place for her—poor Miss Vi. 
Doctor Drake was very kind, and sat 
up all the night wi’ her. And sure 
was Winnie, if doctors could a’ saved 
her she would a’ bin on her feet still; 
but everyone has their time. It’s 
right, of course, to have the doctors 
in; but, dear me, we all know ’tis 
no more use than nothink—there’s 
a time you know and all is one, 
first or last. I have mine, and 
you yours, and she had hers—the 
dear mistress; and time and tide 
waits for no man; and as the tree 
falleth so it lieth ; and man is born 
unto trouble, as the sparks fly up- 
ward—and, indeed, that’s true, dear 
knows. Would you like to see her, 
Master William ?” 

“Does she look happy—does she 
look like herself ?” inquired William. 

“Ah! that she does—asleep like, 
you'd say. You never saw quieter— 
just her own face. She is a very 
pretty corpse—poor little thing, she 
is. 


“Perhaps, by-and-by—not yet. 
Tcould not now. You'll come with 
me to her room, perhaps, in a little 
while, perhaps. But oh! Winnie, 
I don’t think I could bear it.” 

“Tt is not in her room,” said Win- 
nie Dobbs. “She was very particular, 
you know, poor little thing, and 
would have her way ; and she left a 
note in the looking-glass drawer for 
the rector—Mr. Wagget, you know, 
that now is ; and she made him pro- 
mise it should be done as ordered, 
and so he did—only a scrap of a note. 
no bigger than a playing card ; and I 
don't think you knew, unless she told 

ou, but she had her coffin in the 
nouse this seven years—nigh eight 
a’most—upright in the little press be 
the left a’ the bed, in her room—the 
cupboard-like in the wall. Dearie 
me! ’twas an odd fancy, poor little 
thing, and she’d dust it, and take it 
out, she would, wi’ the door locked 
her and me, once a month. She had 
a deal o’ them queer fancies, she had; 
but she was very good, she was— 
very good to everyone, and a great 
many will miss her.” 

d old Winnie cried again. 
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“T knew it must a’ happened some 
time for certain—her or me must 
—but who'd a’ thought ’twas to 
so soon !—who’d a’ thought it ever ? 
There’s a great plate, silvered over, 
wi’ her name on’t, as Doctor Wagect 
took away to get her years and date 
put on—'twill be back again to- 
morrow—poor thing—and she’s not 
in her room—out in the gardener’s 
house.” 

This was a disused out-building ; 
for it was many a year since Gilroyd 
had boasted a gardener among its 
officers. 

“Do you mean to say she has been 
carried out there?” inquired William, 
in unfeigned astonishment. 

“Them was her directions—the 
little note, as I told you—and Doctor 
Wagget went by her orders strict, as 
he said he would; and sure ’twas 
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right he should, for she would not be 


denied.” 

So this odd conversation proceeded, 
and, indeed, with this strange direc- 
tion of poor Aunt Dinah’s, whose 
coffin lay on tressels in the little tiled 
room in the small two-storied cubical 
brick domicile which stood even with 
the garden wall, old Winnie's revela- 
tions ended. 

William walked down to Saxton, 
and had a long talk with Doctor 
Drake, who was always sober up to 
nine o'clock, about poor Aunt Dinah’s 
case ; and he wrote to Doctor Wagget, 
not caring to present himself at the 
Rectory so late, to — his arrival. 
And in the morning Doctor Wagget 
came down and saw him at Gilroyd 
when a conversation ensued, whic i 
am about to relate. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


DOCTOR WAGGET: FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


Doctor Waccet found William in 
the study at Gilroyd; he met him 
without the conventional long face, 
but with a kindly look, and a little 
sad, and shaking his hand warmly, 
he said, 

“Ah, sir, your good aunt, my old 
friend, Miss Perfect, we’ve lost her ; 
my loss is small compared with yours, 
but I can grieve with you.” 

The Doctor laid his hat, and gloves, 
and cane upon the table, and fixing 
his earnest eyes on William, he went 
on— 

“We had a great deal of conversa- 
tian in her last illness which will 
interest you. On religious subjects 
I found her views—poor lady—all 
very sound ; indeed, if it had not 
been for that foolish spirit-rapping, 
which a little led her away—that is, 
confused her—I don’t think there was 
anything in her opinions to which 
exception could have been taken. She 
had the sacrament twice, and I visited 
and prayed with her constantly, and 
very devout and earnest she was, and 
indeed her mind was in a very happy 
state—very serene and hopeful.” 

“Thank you, sir, it is a great com- 
fort.” 

“And about that spiritualism, mind 
you, I don’t say there’s nothing in it,” 
continued the Rector; “there may 
be a great deal—in fact, a great deal 
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too much—but take it what way we 
may, to my mind, it is too like what 
Scripture deals with as witchcraft to 
be tampered with. If there be no 
familiar spirit it’s nothing, and if 
there be, what is it? I talked very 
fully with the lady the last day 
but one I saw her on this subject— 
to which indeed she led me. 


hope 
you don’t practiseit—no—that’sright; 
nothing would induce me to sit ata 
seance, I should as soon think of pray- 


ing to the devil. I don’t say, of 
course, that every one who does is as 
bad as I should be—it depends in 
some measure on the view you take. 
The spirit world is veiled from us, 
no doubt, in mercy—in mercy, sir 
and we have no right to lift that vei 

—few do with impunity ; but of that 
another time. She made a will, you 
know ?” 

“No, I did not hear.” 

“Oh, yes—Jones drew it—it’s in 
my custody; it leaves you everything. 
It is not a very great deal, you know; 
two annuities die with her; but it’s 
somewhere about four hundred a year, 
Jones says, and this house. So it 
makes oe quite easy, you see.” 

To William, who had never paid 
taxes, and knew nothing of servants’ 
wages, four hundred a year and a 
house was Aladdin’slamp. The pale 
image of poor Aunt Dinah came with 
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@ plaintive smile, making him this 
splendid gift, and he burst into tears. 

“TI wish, sir, I had been better to 
her. She was always so good to me. 
Oh, sir, I'd give anything, I would, 
for a few minutes to tell her how 
much I really loved her ; I’m afraid 
she did not know.” 

“Pooh ! she knew very well. You 
need not trouble yourself on that 
point. You were better to her than 
ason to a mother. You are not to 
trouble yourself about that little—a 
—a—difference of opinion about 
taking orders ; for I tell you plainly, 
she was wrong and you were right— 
one of her fancies, poor little thing. 
But that’s not a matter to be trifiled 
with. Its a very awful step; I 
doubt whether we make quite solem- 
nity enough about it; there are so 
few things in life irrevocable; but 
however that may be, you are better 
as you are, and there’s nothing to 
reproach yourself with on that head. 

hen I said, by-the-bye, that she 
had left you everything, [ ought to 
have excepted her little jewellery, 
which ske has left to Miss Darkwell, 
and a few books to me—that mad 
fellow, — you know, among them 
—and an old silver salver to Saxton 
church, which there was a tradition 
was stolen by a Puritan tenant of Sir 
—what’s-his-name—that had the 
tobacco-box, you know, from some 
ehurch—she did not know what—in 
this county, when his troop was 
quartered at Hentley Towers. And 
—and she had a fancy it was that 
spirit, Henbane, you know, that told 
her to restore it to the church—any 
ehurch—and there are a few trifling 
legacies, you know, and that’s all.” 

hen their conference diverged into 
the repulsive details of the under- 
taker, where we need not follow, and 
this over, the Rector said— 

“You must come down and see us 
at the Rectory—Miss Darkwell, you 
know, is with us at present—some- 
thing likely to be in that quarter very 
soon, you are aware,” he added sig- 
nificantly ; “very advantageous— 
everything—but all this, you know, 
delays it for a time—you'll come over 
and see us, as often as you like; a 
very pretty walk across the fidids— 
nothing to a young athlete like you, 
sir—and we shall always be delighted 


to see you.” 
Well, this dreadful week passed 
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over, and another, and William Mau- 
bray resigned his appointment at 
Paris, and resolved on the bar; and 
with Mr. Sergeant Darkwell’s advice 
ordered about twenty pounds’ worth 
of law-books, to begin with, and 
made arrangements to enter his name 
at Lincoln’s Inn—which was the 
learned Sergeant’s—and to follow in 
the steps of that, the most interesting 
of all the sages of the law, past or 
present. 

Vane Trevor looked in upon Wil- 
liam very often. Gilroyd, William 
Maubray, even the servants inter- 
ested him ; for there it was and thus 
surrounded, he had seen Miss Violet 
Darkwell. There, too, he might talk 
of her; and William, too, with a 
bitter sort of interest, would listen, 
an angry contempt of Vane rising at 
his heart ; yet he did not quite hate 
him, though he would often have 
been glad to break his head. 

Trevor, too, had his grounds for 
vexation. 

“TI thought she'd have gone to 
chureh last Sunday,” he observed to 
Maubray—and I must allow that he 
had made the same statement in 
various forms of language no less 
than five times in the course of their 
conversation—“ I think she might ; 
don’t you? I can’t see why she 
should not; can you? The relation- 
ship between her and poor Miss Per- 
fect was a very round-about affair— 
wasn't it 1” 

“ Yes—so it was; but it isn’t that 
—I told you before it couldn’t be 
that—it’s just that she was so fond 
of her—and really, here, I don't see 
any great temptation to come out ; 
do you ?” 

“ No—perhaps—no, of course, there 
may not; but I don’t see any great 
temptation to shut one’s self up 
either. I called at the Rectory yes- 
terday, and did not see her. I have 
not seen her since poor Miss Perfect’s 
death, in fact.” 

“So did I; I’ve called very often,” 
answered William ; “ as often as you, 
I dare say, and I have not seen her ; 
and that’s odder, don’t you think? 
and I gather from it, I suppose, pretty 
much what you do.” 

“Very likely; what is it?” said 
Vane. 

“T mean that she doesn’t expect 
much comfort or pleasure from our 
society.” 
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William had a fierce and ill-natured 
pleasure in placing his friend Trevor 
in the same boat with himself, and 
then scuttling it. 

Vane remarked that the rain was 
awfully tiresome, and then looking 
from the window, whistled an air 
from “I Puritani” abstractedly, and 
he said suddenly — 

“There’s alot of affectation, I think, 
about grief—particularly among wo- 
men—they like making a fuss about 


“To be sure they do,” replied Wil- 
liam ; “ when any one dies they make 
such a row—and lock themselves up 
—and all but take the veil ; but, by 
Jove, they don’t waste much compas- 
sion on the living. There are you, 
for instance, talking and thinking all 
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day, and night-mared all night about 
her, and for anything you know she 
never troubles er head about you. 
os awfully ridiculous, the whole 
thing.” 

“T thought you said she was very 
fond of your poor aunt ?” said Vane, 
a little dettle. 

“So I did—so she was—I was 
speaking of ws—you and me—you 
know. i'm an old friend—the earliest 
she has almost—and you a lover—no 
one’s listening—you need not be afraid 
—and you see how much she distin- 

uishes us—by Jove, she likes old 
Vagget better!” and William laughed 
with dismal disgust, and proposed a 
walk—to which Vane, with a rueful 
impression that he was a particularly 
disagreeable fellow, acceded. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


REVINGTON FLOWERS. 


TuatT very afternoon William did see 
Violet Darkwell ; and he fancied he 
never saw her look so pretty as in her 
black silk dress. There was no crying 
—no scene—she met him gravely an 
sadly in the old-fashioned drawing- 
room of the Rectory, and was frankly 
glad to see him, and her wayward 
spirit seemed quite laid. His heart 
smote him for having acquiesced in 
Trevor’s fancy that there could be 
affectation in her grief. 

Goed Miss Wagget being in a fuss 
with the schoolmistress of the Saxton 
Ragged School (why will benevolent 
porns 0 on leavening the bread of 

nowledge which they offer with the 
bitterness of that insulting epithet !)— 
counting out copy-books, and primers, 
and slate-pencils, and rustling to and 
fro from the press to the hall-table, 
where they were getting those trea- 
sures into order—was little in the way 
of their conversation, except for an 
interjectional word now and then, or 
a smile or a nod, as she bustled in 
and out of the room, talking still to 
the matron in the hall. 

Violet had a great deal to ask about 
old Winnie Dobbs, and the servants, 
and even little Psychie, and the bird, 
which latter inmate William did not 
somehow love, and regarded him in 
the light of an intruder who had 
established himself under false pre- 
tenses, and was there with a design. 


“T think papa means to take me 
with him to London,” said Violet, in 
reply to William’s question, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Wagget—they are so kind— 
I think they would make me stay 
here a long time, if he would let me ; 
but he says he will have a day in 
about three weeks, and will run down 
and see us, and I think he intends 
taking me away.” 

“What can the meaning of that 
be?” thought William. “ More likely 
he comes to see Trevor, and bring 
matters to a decisive issue of some 
sort,’ and his heart sank at the 
thought ; but why should William 
suffer these foolish agitations—had 
he not bid her farewell in his silent 
soul longago? What of this business 
of Trevor of Revington! Was it not 
the same to him in a day, or three 
weeks, or a year, since be, it must ! 
And thus stoically armed, he looked 
up and saw Violet Darkwell’s large 
eyes and oval face, and felt the pang 
again. 

“In three weeks? Oh! I'm sorry, 
if he’s to take you away—but I was 
thinking of going up to town to see 
him—about the aie nas been so 
kind—and there are two or threé 
things I want advice about—I’m 
going to the bar, you know.” 

“Papa seems always doubtful 
whether it is a good profession,”’ said 
Miss Violet, wisely, “ though be has 
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succeeded very well; but it’s sad, 
don’t you think, being so shut away 
from one’s friends as he is ?” 

“Well, for him I’m sure it is—in 
his case, I mean. J miss him I 
know, and so do you, I’m sure. But 
my case would be very different. 
I’ve hardly a friend on earth to be 
cut off from. There’s he, and Doctor 
Sprague, and Doctor Wagget here, 
and there’s poor Winnie, and Tom— 
T can count them up you see, on the 
fingers of one hand—and I really don’t 
think I’ve another friend on earth; 
and some of these I could see still, 
and none I think would miss me, very 
much ; and the best friends I believe, 
as Doctor Wagget says, are books, 
they never die, or what's worse, 
change ; they are always the same, 
and won’t go away, and they speak to 
you as they used to do, and always 
show you the same faces as long as 
you have sight to look at them.” 

“How sensible and amiable of 
Doctor Wagget to like his Johnson’s 
Dictionary so much better than his 
sister,” exclaimed Miss Vi, with a 
momentary flash of her old mood. 
“There’s certainly one thing about 
books, as you say, they NEVER grow 
disagreeable ; and if there” —she was 
going to be sarcastic, but she reined 
in her fancy, and said sadly, instead, 
“About books I know very little— 
nothing ; and about friends—you and 
T have lost the best friend we'll ever 
know.” 

And as she spoke tears glimmered 
under her lashes, and she looked out 
of the window over the wooded slope 
toward Gilroyd, and after a little 
pause said in a gentle cheerful voice, 
with perhaps a little effort— 

“How pretty it all looks to-day, 
the slanting sun—poor Grannie used to 
like it so—and it 2s the sweetest light 
in the world, look !” 

And William did look out on the 
familiar landscape, faintly gilded in 
that aerial light, and looking still he 
said— 

“ You ought to come over some day 
with Miss Wagget, to see old Winnie.” 

ma should like very much in a little 
time, but not now ; it would be very 
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sad. I was looking at it from a dis- 
tance, yesterday, from where you 
see the ash tree there ; you know that 
view ; Gilroyd looks so pretty from 
it ; but I could not go in yet. I feel 
as if I never could go into the house 
sain.” 
“ And about friends,” she resumed, 
I suspect one has more than one sus- 
pects. Of course you like them dif- 
ferently in degree—and differentl 
even in the—the kind of liking. 
reckon little Psyche among my 
friends.” 

“ And the bird?” said William. 

“ Yes, the bullfinch,” said Miss Vi, 
firmly ; and at this moment Miss 
Wagget entered the room with a great 
bouquet in her hand, and exclaimed— 

“ Isn’t this perfectly beautiful ; it’s 
positively wonderful for this time of 
year ; look at it, my dear, all from 
the conservatory. It’s a very nice 
taste. I wonder how he keeps it so 
beautifully, and very kind, I’m sure, 
to think of us ; these are Revington 
flowers, Mr. Maubray. It was very 
kind of Mr. Trevor ; you'll arrange 
them, won’t you dear ?” 

This was addressed to the youn 
lady, and at the same time she hel 
the bouquet toward William, to gaze 
on, and he stooped over and smelt at 
the flowers which were really odour- 
less, in some confusion, and then 
turned his eyeson Violet, who blushed 
first a little, and then in a brilliant 
glow all over her face, and William 

ooked down and smelled at the 
flowers again, and then he recollected 
it was time for him to go; so he bid 
Miss Wagget good-bye, and took his 
leave of Violet, whose large eyes he 
thought, looked vexed, and on whose 
cheeks the fading scarlet still hovered ; 
had he ever beheld her so handsome 
before, or with a sadder gaze ; and 
he took her hand extended to him 
rather coldly, he fancied, and with a 
me smile left the room, feeling as if 
e had just heard his sentence read. 


So he stood on the steps fora moment, 
bewildered, and answered good Doc- 
tor Wagget’s cheery salutation and 
pleasantry that issued from the study 
window, rather confusedly. 

















Next morning William was sur- 
prised by a visit from Vane Trevor. 

“ Just dropped in to see how you 
are, old fellow, this morning.” 

“ Very good of you,” rejoined Wil- 
liam, with ironical gravity. 

“Well, but ave you well—is there 
anything wrong?’ inquired Vane, 
who was struck by his friend’s savage 
and distracted looks. 

“Nothing—I’m quite well ; what 
could go wrong with a fellow so 
magnificently provided for. The 
Lord of Gilroyd, with such lots of 
small talk, and fine friends, and la- 
vender gloves, and clothes cut so ex- 
quisitely in the fashion,” and William 
laughed rather horribly. 

“Well, I admit you might get 
better traps, and if you like decent 
clothes why the devil don’t you ?” 

Trevor could perceive that the 
whole of William’s ironical sally was 
inspired by envy of him, and was 
gratified accordingly ; and thought 
within himself, «our shy, gaw y: 
ill-dressed men always hate a jol 
fellow with a good coat to his ck 
just because the women know the 
difference, and I wonder where poor 
Maubray has been trying his arts 
and fascinations, he has been awfully 
shut up that’s clear,’ so thought 
Vane Trevor, as he added aloud, 

“Tf you’re going to London, as you 
say, I'll give you a note, with plea- 
sure, to my man, if you like the sort 
of things he makes,” said Trevor ; 
“ but I give you notice he won’t do his 
best unless you seem to—to take an 
interest, you know.” 

“Thanks—no,” laughed William, 
a little fiercely, “ the tailor might do 
his office, but I should still want too 
many essentials. Where would be 
the good in that sort of thing with- 
out the rest, and I never could go 
the whole animal—the whole brute, 
and if I could I would not. You may 
smile——” 

“T’'m not smiling.” 

“ But I swear to you I wouldn't.” 

“ Oh, you’revery well,” said Trevor, 
encouragingly. “ Quiet man. What 
good could that sort of thing do you 
at the bar, for instance? And when 
you're Lord Chancellor with your 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


VANE TREVOR SEES MI8S VIOLET. 








peerage and your fortune up in Lon- 
oY shall be still plain Trevor of 
Revington down here, vegetating by 
Jove !” 

“T’ll never be that, but I may do 
some good—a little, perhaps. Enough 
to interest me in life, and that’s all 
ZI want,” said William, who was 
fiercely resolved on celibacy. 

“T’m going over to see the people 
at the Rectory—jolly old fellow old 
Wagget is; and I thought I'd just 
look in on you. You're not for a 
walk, are you ¢” 

“ No,. thanks,” said William ver 
shortly, and added, “I’m sorry 
can’t, but I’ve letters this morning, 
and must be ready for the post.” 

“Well, good-bye then,” said Trevor, 
and shook hands like a man going a 
longer journey ; and William glanced 
in his eyes, and saw what he was 
about, and thought, “He'll be sure 
to see her this morning.” 

So William took leave of him, and 
stood for a while in a troubled brown 
study on the steps, with a great 
weight at his heart, and after a while 
recollecting himself he said, “ Pish ! 
Pshaw !”" and lifting his head defi- 
antly, he strode into the parlour, and 
sat himself down grimly to write, but 
could not get on ; oad took a walk 
instead in the direction of the London 
railway, with his back to the Rectory 
and to Revington. 

Our friend Vane Trevor had made 
up his mind to see Miss Darkwell this 
day, and speak, and in fact arrange 
everything ; and as usual the crisis 
being upon him his confidence in 
himself and his surroundings began 
to wane and he experienced the 
qualms of doubt, and the shiver of 
suspense. So, as there was usually 
between the prison and the gallows- 
tree a point at which the gentleman 
on the hurdle drew up and partook 
of a glass of something comfortable, 
Mr. Vane Trevor halted on his way 
at Gilroyd and had his word or two, 
and shake of the hand with William 
Maubray, and went on. 

On he went looking much as usual, 
except for a little pallor, but feelin 
strange sensations at his heart, an 
now and then rehearsing his speech, 


and more and more agitated inwardly 
as he drew near the door of the Ree- 


tory. 

tt was early, but Miss Wagget and 
Miss Darkwell were at home, and 
Vane Trevor, wondering whether an 
opportunity would occur, crossed the 
hall and was announced. 

Miss Darkwell was sitting near a 
window copying music, and he went 
over and shook hands, and felt very 
oddly ; and after a word or two, 
she looked down again and resumed 
her work. Old Miss Wagget led the 
conversation, and began with a speech 
on his flowers, and was eloquent in 
admiration and acknowledgments. 
Now, poor Miss Perfect had told 
Miss Wagget the whole story of the 
seringioe courtship, and the 'Rector’s 
sister had quite tobe Aunt Dinah’s 
view of the case, and agreed that it 
was better the subject should be 
opened by the suitor himself; and, 
willing to make the opportunity de- 
sired at once, and dreaded, she recol- 
lected, on a sudden, that she had a 
word to say to her brother before he 
went out, and, with apologies, left 
the room and shut the door. 

Miss Violet raised her eyes and 
looked after her a little anxiously, 
as if she would have liked to stop 
her. I think the young lady guessed 

retty well what was in Vane 
Mrevor’s mind; but there was no 


averting the scene now, and she went 
on writing in a bar of crochets in the 
treble, but placed the minim wrong 
in the bass. 

There was a silence, during which 


the little French clock over the 
chimneypiece ticked very loud, and 
Miss Wayget’s lap-dog yawned and 
chose a new place on the hearth-rug, 
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and the young lady was looking more 
closely at her music, and, though 
with a little blush, very gravely in- 
dustrious. Trevor looked through 
the window, and down at the dog, 
and round the room, and up at the 
clock, but for the life of him he 
could not think of anything to say. 
The silence was growing insupport- 
able, and at last he stood up, smiling 
the best he could, and drew near the 
window where Miss Violet was 
sitting, and tapped his chin with his 
cane, and said :— 

“Music—a ha!—copying music ! 
—I—I—a—I used to copy music 
pretty well; they said I did it un- 
commonly well; but I used to make 
those pops round like the copper- 
plate, you know; you make them 
oval. They have a bookful of my 
copying at Kincton. They said— 
Clara did—they could read it just 
like print—and—and I wish you 
could give me some employment that 
way—I really wish you would. I’m 
ag you find itawfully slow—don’t 
you ?” 

“ No—thanks; no, indeed—I’m 
very much obliged though, but I 
rather like it ; I don’t think it tire- 
some work at all.” 

“I—TI should so like—and I was 
so glad to hear from Miss Wagget 
that you thought the flowers pretty 
—yesterday, I mean. These are be- 
ginning to look a little seedy—aren’t 
they? Ill send over more to-day—I 
only wish, Miss Darkwell, I knew 
a pet flowers, that I might send a 
ot of them—I—I assure youl do.” 

Miss Darkwell here looked closer 
at her work, and drew two parallel 
lines connecting the stems of her 
semi-quavers very nicely. 


CHAPTER LX. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


“T—TI REALLY would be so very much 
obliged if you would,” resumed 
Trevor. “Do now, pray—tell me 
any one you like particularly !” 

“T like all flowers so well,” said 
Miss Violet, compelled to speak, “that 
I could hardly choose a favourite— 
at least, without thinking a great 
deal ; and I should feel then as if I 
had slighted the rest.” 

= awfully jealous I’m sure 


they’d be— /should—I know Ishould 
indeed—I should, indeed. If I—if 
you—if I were a flower—I mean, the 
—the ugliest flower in the garden, by 
Jove, and that you preferred—a—a 
anything—I—I think I'd almost 
wither away—I—I swear to you I do 
—I°d tear my leaves out—I would, 
indeed—and—and—I’m in earnest, 
I assure you—I am indeed, Miss 
Darkwell—l'm—I'm awfully in love 
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with you—I’m—I’m—TI've been wait- 
ing this long time to tell you. I wrote 
to your father for leave to speak to 
you—and poor Miss Perfect also—I— 
she was very kind ; and I’ve come to 
—to say—that—that I hope you can 
like me enough—that if a life of the 
greatest devotion to your happiness 
—and—and the greatest devotion to 
your happiness,”—he was trying here 
a bit of the speech he had prepared, 
but it would not come back, and so 
he shook himself free of it, and went 
on: “TViU—Tl try always—to make 
you happy—I will, indeed—and you 
shall do justas you please—and there’s 
no one—I don’t care what her birth 
or rank, I should be prouder to see 
in the—the—as—as mistress of Rev- 
ington than you ; and I—I hope—I 
—I hope very much you can like me 
enough to give me some encourage- 
ment to—to—hope.” 

' And Miss Darkwell answered very 

ow: 

“T—I’m so sorry, Mr. Trevor—I’m 
very sorry; but I couldn’t—TI can’t, 
indeed, say anything but—but just 
how sorry I am, and how much ob- 
liged for your liking me—and I— 
it could not be.” And Miss Violet 
Darkwell, with a very beautiful and 
bright colour, and eyes that looked 
darker than ever, stood up to go. 

“T—pray don’t—I—I’m sure you 
misunderstood me—I think I could 
—I—do pray—just a minute,” said 
Vane Trevor, awfully confounded. 

Miss Darkwell waited where she 


stood, looking down upon the carpet. 
- don’t ‘want you to answer 
me now ; I—I’d rather you didn’t. 
I—I—yow’ll not answer me for a 
week. I—I’d rather you thought it 
over just a little—pray.” 
“Tt would make no difference, I 


assure you, Mr. Trevor. It would 
merely prolong what is very painful 
to me. It is very kind of you to 
think so well of me, and I’m very 
much obliged ; but T think Til go.” 
And she extended her hand to take 
leave, and was on the point of 


oing. 
ee But really, Miss Darkwell,” said 
Mr. Trevor, who began to feel a little 
insulted, and to remember the Trevors, 
the Vanes, and the historic fame of 
Revington, “ I—I don’t quite see—I 
think I—I—I do think I have aright 
to—to some explanation.” . 

“There’s nothing to explain ; I’ve 
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said everything,” said Miss Vi very 
uietl 


y. 
“That's very easy, of course, to 
say ; but I—I don’t think it’s using 
a fellow quite——” 

“Did I ever lead you to think I 
thought otherwise ?” exclaimed Miss 
Violet with a grave but fearless 
glance. 

There was a pause. Trevor was 
angry, and looked it. At last he 
said— 

“T did not say that, but—but I 
know—I know I’m not a mere no- 
body here. The Trevor's of Reving- 
ton are pretty well known, and they 
have always married in—in a certain 
rank ; and I think when I’ve spoken 
to you as [have done, I might have ex- 
pected something more than a simple 
no, and—and I think, if you did notap- 
pear to likeme—atall eventsthere was 
nothing to make me think you didn’t, 
and that’s why I say I think I’ve 
a right to ask for an explanation ?” 

“You can have no right to make 
me say one word more than I please. 
[ve said all I mean to say—more 
than I need have said—and I won’t 
say more,” said Miss Violet Darkwell, 
with eyes that glowed indignantly, 
for there was an implied contrast in 
the lordly marriages of the Trevors 
with his own tender of his hand to 
the young lady which fired her pride. 

Before he recovered she had reached 
the door, and with her fingers upon 
the handle she paused, and returned 
= a step or two, and said, extending 

er hand— 

“And [ think we might part a 
little more kindly, for you have no 
cause to blame me, and when you 
think a little you'll say so yourself. 
Good-bye.” 

Trevor did not well know how he 
shook hands with her. But she was 
gone. It was all over. 

Grief — rage — disappointment — 
something like insult! He could not 
say that he had been insulted. But 
Revington was. The Trevors were. 
What a resource in such states of 
mind—denied to us men—are tears. 
Good furious weeping—the thunder 
and the rain—and then the air re- 
freshed and the sky serene. 

Mr. Vane Trevor felt as if he had 
been drinking too much brandy and 
water, and had been beaten heavily 
about the head; he was confounded 
and heated, and half blind. He 
















walked very fast, and did not think 
where he was going until he stopped 
close to the gate of Gilroyd. 

He went in, and rang the bell at 
the hall-door, which stood open. 
William came into the hall. 

“Come in, Trevor,” said he. He 
had taken his walk of a couple of 
miles, and was more serene. 

“No. Come out and have a walk 
with me, will you ?” answered Vane. 

“Where ?” asked William. 

“ Any where. Wherever you like 
—here among the trees.” 

“T don’t care if I do,” said Wil- 
liam, who saw that in Trevor’s coun- 
tenance which excited his curiosity ; 
and out he came with his wide-awake 
on, and Trevor walked beside him, 
looking very luridly on the ground, 
and marching very fast. illiam 
walked beside him, quietly waiting 
till the oracle should speak. 

At last, wheeling round by the 
trunk of a huge old chestnut, he came 
suddenly to a full stop, and confront- 
ed his companion. 

“Well, that’s off my mind; all 
over ; the best thing I dare say could 
happen me, and I think she’s a bit of 
a—a—I think she has a temper of 
her own. I didn’t like any more 
shilly-shally, you know, in that un- 
decided way, and I thought I might 
as well tell you that it’s all off, and 
that I’m very well pleaseditis. She’s 
very pretty, and all that ; but, hang 
it, there are other things, and it never 
would have done. I have not much 
of a temper of my own, I believe” 

(Trevor was really a good humoured 


I come now to some incidents, the 
relation of which partakes, I can’t 
deny, of the marvellous. I can, how- 
ever, vouch for the literal truth of 
the narrative ; so can William Mau- 
bray; so can my excellent friend 
Doctor Wagget; 80 can my 
friend Doctor Drake, a shrewd and 
sceptical physician, all thoroughly 
cognizant of the facts. If, therefore, 
anything related in the course of the 
next two or three chapters should 
appear to you wholly incredible, I 
beg that you will not ascribe the pro- 
digious r of the narrative to 
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fellow, but chose to charge himself 
with this little failing for the occa- 
sion), “and I could not get on with 
that kind of thing. It wouldn’t have 
done—it couldn’t—I thought I'd just 
come down and tell you ; and I think 
I'll run up to town ; they want me to 
go to Kincton, but it’s too slow ; and— 
and Revington’s such a wilderness. 
I wish some one would take it. I 
don’t want to marry for ever so long. 
I don’t know what put it in my head.” 

Mr. Vane Trevor resumed his walk 
at a slower pace, and he whistled a 
low and contemplative air, looking 
down on the grass with his hands in 
his one by then he said again— 

‘IT thought I'd just come down and 
tell you ; and you’re not to mention 
it, you know—not to that fellow 
Drake, or any one, mind ;—not that I 
much care, but it would not do to be 
talked about, and you won’t, I know, 
thanks, and the Waggets are honour- 
able people, they won’t talk either I 
suppose ; and—and I depend on you ; 
and—and you know you and I are 
friends all the same.” 

“Certainly no worse,” said Wil- 
liam, very truly, shaking his hand 
omy: 

“ And I'll be off to-day. Tl go to 
the opera, or something to-night. I’ve 
been too long shut up; a fellow 
grows rusty, you know, in this tire- 
some corner. I wish some fool of a 
fellow would take a lease of it. Good- 
by, old fellow ; you must come up to 
town and see me when I’m settled, 
mind.” 

And so they parted. 


any moral laxities on the part of the 
writer. 

I believe William Maubray liked 
Vane Trevor very honestly, and that 
he was as capable of friendship as 
any man I have ever met with ; but 
this I will aver, that he had not been 
so cheerful since poor Aunt Dinah’s 
death as for the remainder of the day 
on which he had heard the authentic 
report of his friend’s catastrophe. 

own to the town of Saxton, that 
evening, walked William, for in his 
comfortable moods he eens human 
society, as he yearned for sympathy 
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in his afflictions. He visited -his 
hospitable friend Doctor Drake, now 
in his onable elation on the occa- 
sion of his friend’s downfall, as he 
had done when writhing under the 
thunderbolts of poor Aunt Dinah. 

In this case, however, he could not 
disclose what lay nearest to his heart. 
It would not have done to commit 

r Trevor’s little secret to Doctor 
rake, nor yet to tell him how wildly 
in love he was, and how the events 
of this day had lighted up his hopes. 
In fact Doctor Drake had long ceased 
to be the sort of doctor whom a gay 
fellow suffering from one of Cupid’s 
bow-shot wounds would have cared 
to consult, and William visited him 
on this occasion simply because he 
was elated, excited, and could not do 
without company of some sort. 

At about half-past nine o’clock 
Doctor Drake was called away to 
visit Mr. Thomas, the draper. 

“Gouty pain in the duodenum— 
there’s a man, now, wansh—a—kill 
himself. He ts killing himself. Ad- 
vice! You might as well advise that 
ub—botile. You might, a bilious fel- 
low—lithic acid—gouty—’sgouty a 
fellow, by Jove, sir, as you'd like to 
see, and all I can do he wone ’rink his 
—his little—whatever it is, anyway 
but hot—hot, sir, and with sugar— 
sugar, and you know that’s poison, 
simple p—poison. You see me, any li’l’ 
thing take—sometimes a liddle 
she’y, sometimes a li'l’ ole Tom, or 
branle; I take it cole, without—quitte 
innocent—rather wsefle—shlight im- 

ulse—all the organs—never affec’ the 

ad—never touch the liver—that’s 
the way, sir; that’s how youcome to 
live Jong—lots o’ waw’r, cole waw’r, 
and just sprinkle over, that’s your 
sort, sir, stick a’ that, sir; cole, cole 
waw'r—lots o’? waw’'r, sir; never 
make too stiff, you know, an’ you 
may go on all nigh’—don go, you 
know, I mayn be half’nour, all nigh, 
sir, an’ no harm done—no harm, sir, 
rather usefle.” 

By this time the Doctor had got 
himself into his surtout, and ee 
Mr. Thomas's gouty cordials, ether an 
other bottles arn his drawer, he set 
forth on his sanitary expedition, and 
the symposium ended. 

So William walked musingly home- 
ward. What a tender melancholy 
over ores! What a heavenly 
night ! hat a good, honest, clever 
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fellow Doctor Drake was! By Jove, 
he had forgotten to ask for Miss 
Drake, who was no doubt in. the 
drawing-room—a jolly old creature 
was Miss Drake! Should he go back 
and drink some of her tea? He 
halted and turned, not right about, 
but right face, and hesitated, in the 
moonlight. No, it was too late—he 
forgot how late it was. But he’d go 
down specially to drink tea with Miss 
Drake another evening. And so, he 
resumed that delicious walk home- 
wards. 

There was no use in denying it any 
longer to Meni -eennke taal it 
—he felt it—he was in love with 
Violet Darkwell—awfully in love! 
And as every lover is an egotist, and 
is disposed on the whole to think 
pretty well of himself. The hypo- 
thesis did cross his fancy frequently, 
that the downfall of his friend Trevor 
was somehow connected with the for- 
tunes of William Maubray. Was 
there—might there not be—did he 
not remember signs and tokens, such 
as none but lover’s eyes can read or 
see, that seemed to indicate a—a pre- 
ference; might there not be a pre- 
occupation ? 

What a charm in the enigmatic 
conditions of a lover's happiness ! 
How beautiful the castles in the air 
in which his habitation is! How she 
stands at the open portal, or leans 
from the casement, in beautiful sha- 
dow, or golden light-divine! How 
he reads his fate in air-drawn cha- 
racters, in faintest signs, remem- 
bered looks, light words, a tone! 
How latent meanings hover in all she 
says, or sings, or looks, or does; 
and how imagination is enthralled by 
the mystery, and he never tires of 
exploring, and guessing, and wonder- 
ing; and ——- Those deep reserves 
and natural wiles of girls are given 
to interest us others, with those 
sweet doubts and trembling hopes 
that constitute the suspense and ex- 
citement of romance. 

William Maubray sat himself down 
in a delightful melancholy, in his 
great chair by the drawing-room fire, 
and ordered tea, and told old Winnie 
that she must come and have a cup, 
and keep him company ; and so she 
did very gladly, and William made 
her talk a great deal about poor Aunt 
Dinah, and this retrospect went on 
with a stream of marginal anecdote 


about Miss Violet, to every syllable 
of which, though maundered over in 
honest Winnie's harum-scarum prose, 
he listened breathlessly, as to the far- 
off music of angels. And when all 
was told out, led her back artfully, 
and heard the story bit by bit again, 
and listened to her topsy-turvey 
praisesof Violetin a delightful dream, 
and would have kept her up all night 
narrating, but honest Homer nodded 
at last, and William was fain to let 
the muse take flight to her crib. 
Then, leaning back in his chair, he 
mused alone, revolving sweet and 
bitter fancies, thinking how well 
Sergeant Darkwell thought of him, 
how near Violet still was, what easy 
access to the Rectory, how sure he 
was of the old people’s good word, 
how miserable he should be, what a 
failure his life without her. How 
she had refused Vane Trevor—re- 
fused Revington. Was that a mere 
motiveless freak? Was there no 
special augury in his favour discernible 
in it? He had the Bar before him 
now—could not Sergeant Darkwell 
bring him forward, put him in the 
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way of business? He was not afraid 

of work—he liked it. Anything— 

everything, for sake of her. Besides 

he was no longer penniless. He could 

make a settlement now. Thanks to 
oor dear Aunt Dinah, Gilroyd was 
is. Aunt Dinah ! 

And here the thought of her odd 
threatenings and prohibition crossed 
his brain. Five years! Nonsense ! 
Madness! That would never do. 
Five years before so young a man, 
looks like fifty. In a lover's chronicle 
it is an age. Quite impracticable, 
He would lay the case before Sergeant 
Darkwell and Doctor Wagget. He 
well knew how they, conscientious, 
good, clear-headed men would treat 
it. But, alas! It troubled him—it 
vexed him. The menace was in his 
ear—a shadow stood by him. There 
were memoranda in his desk, and poor 
Aunt Dinah’s last letter. He would 
read them over. He had fancied, very 
likely, that she meant more—and 
more seriously, than a reperusal 
wouldsupport. So,eagerly he opened 
his desk, and got out these momen- 
tous papers. 


COWARDICE AND COURAGE. 


SHAKESPEARE, the universal teacher, 
who knew every phase of the heart, 
and touched every chord of feeling, 
has declared aphoristically, speaking 
as Julius Cesar :— 
“Cowards die many times before their 
deaths ; 
The valiant only taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 


Notwithstanding this, fear is one 
of the strongest impulses of our 
nature—fear of discovery, shame, or 
punishment when we have done 
wrong; fear of pain, danger, or death. 
Dr. Johnson said in conversation : 
“Fear is one of the passions of hu- 
manity of which it is impossible to 
divest it. You all remember that 
the Emperor Charles V., when he 
read upon the tomb of a Spanish 
nobleman, ‘here lies one who never 
knew fear,’ wittily observed, ‘Then 
he never snuffed a candle with his 


fingers.’” In opposition to this we 
may quote an anecdote told of Lord 
Howe, when in command of the Chan- 
nel Fleet. One night he was sud- 
denly awakened by an officer, who, 
in great trepidation, told him the 
ship was on fire close to the powder- 
room; the admiral coolly replied : 
“Tf it is so, sir, we shall very soon 
know it.” Some minutes afterwards 
the lieutenant returned, and told his 
lordship he had no occasion to be 
afraid, for the fire was extinguished. 
“ Afraid !” replied Lord Howe, has- 
tily ; “ what do you mean by that, 
sir? I never was afraid in my 
life.” 

No emotions of the human frame 
are mvure opposite than cowardice 
and courage, each taken in its simple 
sense, yet both spring from the same 
sources—physical temperament and 
early training. We do not make our 
own nervous system, which is often 
gievonsly tampered with or perverted 

y silly, ill-conditioned nurses, ser- 
vants, and teachers, who frighten 
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children with tales of bugbears, 
monsters, and hobgoblins, until they 
scream, if left in the dark for a mo- 
ment, and dare not sleep in a room 
by themselves. Pillory or flogging 
at the cart’s tail would be too mild a 
punishment for these moral Thugs, 
who strangle wholesome feelings in 
the first dawn of their existence, and 
supply their place with baneful im- 
pressions, which, strongly implant- 
ed in early youth, grow and 
strengthen to a period of life when 
reason ought to subdue them, but 
frequently fails to do so. Viewed in 
this light, constitutional timidity is a 
misfortune rather than a crime, how- 
ever contemptible it may be con- 
sidered ; while mere animal insen- 
sibility to danger, which readily calls 
for admiration, has no claim to rank 
as avirtue. We speak not here of 
the moral courage which may be 
engrafted on a nature originally 
pusillanimous, by pride, education, 
or a sense of duty and _ station. 
Henry IV., of France, and Frederic 
the Great, of Prussia, are illustrious 
examples of this victory of mind 
overmatter. Both were instinctively 


afraid of danger, and both are re- 
corded as evincing perfect self-pos- 
sesssion, and displaying prodigies of 
valour in many a _hotly-contested 
field. Henry’s flesh quivered the first 
time he found himself in action, al- 


though his heart was firm. “ Vil- 
lanous nature, I will make thee 
ashamed of thyself!” he exclaimed, 
as he spurred his horse through a 
breach before which the bravest 
veterans paused ; and ever afterwards 
the white plume was recognised as 
the rallying point of battle. Frederic 
turned from the field of Molwitz, 
and left his marshals to win the day 
without him; but it was his first 
and only moment of wavering through 
a life of hard campaigns. 

Some natures are so constant that 
no surprise can shake them. An in- 
stance occurs in the career of Cril- 
lon, called by distinction, “The 
Brave,” in an army where all were 
valiant. He was stationed with a 
small detachment’ in a lone house. 
Some young officers, in the dead of 
night, raised a cry that the enemy 
were upon them, accompanied by 
loud shouts and the firing of mus- 
ketry. Crillon started from his bed, 
seized his sword, and rushed down 
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stairs in his shirt, calling on all to 
follow him and die at their posts 
like men. A burst of laughter be- 
hind, arrested his steps, and he at 
once penetrated the joke. He re- 
ascended, and seizing one of the per- 
petrators roughly by the arm, ex- 
claimed : “Young man, it is well for 
you that your trick failed. Had you 
thrown me off my guard, you would 
have been the first I should have 
sacrificed to my lost honour. Take 
warning, and deal in no such folly, 
for the future.” 

Charles XII. was gifted from 
infancy with iron nerves. “What 
is that noise?’ he asked, as the 
balls whistled past him when land- 
ing in Denmark—a mere stripling, 
under a heavy fire. “The sound 
of the shot they fire at your majesty ;” 
replied Marshal Renschild. “Good!” 
said the King ; “ henceforth thatshall 
be my music.” And so he made it, 
with little intermission, until the last 
and fatal bullet, whether fired by 
traitor or foe, which entered his 
brain, and finished his wild career 
at Fredericshall, eighteen years later, 

Murat and Lannes were the admit- 
ted paladins of the Imperialarmy ; yet 
both once came to astand still before 
a battery which vomited forth fire 
and death. “Rascals!” muttered 
Napoleon, bitterly ; “have I made 
you too rich!” Stung by the taunt, 
they rushed on, and the victory was 

ained. The writer of this article 
new an officer who distinguished 
himself by his coolness in two duels, 
so that he was almost considered “a 
fire-eater ;” but he fairly ran away 
in a sharpish battle field, and his 
laurels were tarnished for ever. 
Neither was he alone in his glory, for 
he had more than one companion, 
Perhaps they thought with Bardolph, 
" Faith, I ran when I saw others 
tun.” These were heroes of the 
Bobadil type, and evidently had their 
fighting days. No epidemic is so 
contagious as a panic. When once 
caught, it expands with the velocity 
of an ignited train. A celebrated 
case occurred in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, at the battle of the Spurs, in 
1513, so called because the defeated 
force fled with such haste that it was 
impossible for the best mounted 
cavaliers to overtake them. Thus 
the killed and wounded made but a 
poor figure. Then came Falkirk, in 
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1746, of which Horace Walpole said: 
“The fighting lay in a small compass, 
the greater part of both armies run- 
ning away.” Then the memorable 
“ Races of Castlebar,” of which the 
less that is said the better ; then the 
sauve que peut of Waterloo; and 
though last, far from least, the pell 
mell rout of Bull’s Run, which in- 
augurated the late American war. 
Livy records, and Sir William 
Napier quotes the anecdote, that 
after a drawn battle, a god callingoutin 
the night, declared that the Etruscans 
had lost one man more than the 
Romans! whereupon a panic fell on 
the former, and they abandoned the 
field to their adversaries, who gather- 
ed all the fruits of a real victory. 
When Lord Nelson was a boy, he 
rambled about one night until a very 
late hour, and when he eame in at 
last, his mother, alarmed and angry, 
said, “I wonder fear did not drive 
you home.” “Fear,” replied the lad; 
‘who's he? I don’t know him.” 
And he never made his acquaintance 
throughout a life of daring action. 
There are some who think they 
can face danger and death until 
the moment of trial arrives, and 
then their nerves give way. In 
the biographies of John Graham, 
Viscount of Dundee, we find it re- 
lated that during the civil wars of 
that pens, a friend of his, a loyal 
and devote poten of the house of 
Stuart, like himself, committed his 
favourite son to his charge. “I give 
him to the King’s cause,” said the 
father ; “take care that he does not 
dishonour his name and race. I de- 
pend on you to look after him.” In 
the first action, the unlucky youth 
exhibited undoubted symptoms of 
cowardice. Dundee took him aside 
and said, “The service in which we 
are engaged is desperate, and requires 
desperate resolution on the part of all 
concerned in it. You have mistaken 
our trade. Go home, before worse 
appens.” The youth shed bitter 
tears, said it was a momentary weak- 
ness, implored for another trial, and 
promised to behave better the next 
time. Dundee relented. The next 
trial soon came, with the same — 
Dundee rode up to the recreant, pisto 
in hand, and exclaiming, “Your fa- 
ther’s son shall never die by the 
hands of the hangman,” shot him 
dead upon the spot. 
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Experienced military authorities 
have delivered their opinion that of 
one hundred rank and file, taken in- 
discriminately — Alexanders at six- 
pence per diem, as Voltaire sneeringly 
designates them—one-third are de- 
termined dare-devils, who will face 
any danger, and flinch from nothing; 
the next division are waverers, equally 
disposed to stand or run, and likely 
to be led either way by example ; 
while the residue are rank cowards. 
Dr. Johnson took a more unfavour- 
able view. At a dinner at General 
Paoli’s, in 1778, when fears of an inva- 
sion were circulated, Mr. John Spot- 
tiswoode, the solicitor, observed that 
Mr. Fraser, an engineer, who had 
recently visited Dunkirk, said the 
French had the same fears of us. “ It 
is thus,” remarked Dr. Johnson, “that 
mutual cowardice keeps us in peace. 
Were one half mankind brave, and 
one half cowards, the brave would be 
always beating the cowards. Were 
all brave, they would lead a very un- 
easy life; all would be continually 
fighting ; but being all cowards, we 
go on tolerably well.” 

The distinctive courage of different 
peoples depends much on the leading 
features of their national character. 
The French are brave from innate 
vivacity, vanity, and a love of glory ; 
the British race, from a sense of duty, 
and a dogged conviction that they are 
better men than their opponents ; the 
Turks and Russians, from fatalism, 
and a belief that if killed in battle 
they go straight to Paradise, no mat- 
ter how heavy the balance may be 
against them on other accounts. 

One of the most powerful of Miss 
Baillie’s series of “ Plays on the Pas- 
sions” is “ Orra,” written to illustrate 
the passion of fear. These dramas 
were not intended for the stage, al- 
though many of them abound in sen- 
sational efiects; neither are they 
read as much as their merit deserves. 
“Orra” would act admirably if an ac- 
tress of Siddonian calibre could be 
found to embody the principal cha- 
racter. Sir Walter Scott, writing to 
the authoress, says, with reference to 
this play, “I hope you will have an 
eye to its being actually represented. 
Perhaps of all passions, fear is the 
most universally interesting. For 
although most part of an audience 
may have been in love once in their 
lives, and many engaged in the pur- 
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suits of ambition, and some perhaps 
have fostered deadly hate,* yet there 
will always be many in each case who 
cannot judge of the operations of 
these motives from personal experi- 
ence; whereas, I will bet my life 
there is not a soul of them but has 
bowed, more than once, under the 
influence of fear.” 
It is difficult to invest with interest 
a quality so universally held in con- 
tempt as cowardice ; yet Sir Walter 
Scott has succeeded in obtaining sym- 
pathy for Conachar,or Eachin M‘/an, 
the young highland chieftain, in the 
“ Fair Maid of Perth.” He evidently 
conceived the character con amore, 
and has elaborated it with skill and 
care. He says in his preface, “Two 
features of the story of this barrier- 
battle on the Inch of Perth, the flight 
of one of the appointed champions, 
and the reckless heroism of a towns- 
man, who voluntarily offered for a 
small piece of coin to supply his place 
in the mortal encounter, suggested 
the imaginary persons on whom much 
of the novel is expended. The fugi- 
tive Celt might have been easily 
dealt with, had a ludicrous style of 
colouring been adopted; but it ap- 
eared to the author that there would 
more of novelty, as well as of 
serious interest, if he could succeed 
in gaining for him something of that 
sympathy which is incompatible with 
the total absence of respect. Miss 
Baillie had drawn a coward by nature 
capable of acting as a hero under the 
strong impulse of filial affection. It 
seemed not impossible to conceive the 
case of one constitutionally weak of 
nerve, being supported by feelings of 
honour and jealousy up to a certain 
point, and then suddenly giving way, 
under circumstances to which the 
bravest heart could hardly refuse 
compassion.” 
ontaigne observes of fear, that it 
is a surprisal of the heart upon the 
apprehension of approaching evil ; 
and if it reaches the degree Chien 
and the evil seems impendent, the 
hair is raised on end, and the whole 
body put into horror and trembling. 
After this, if the passion continues, 
tle spirits are thrown into confusion, 
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so that they cannot execute their 
offices ; the usual succours of reason 
fail, judgment is blinded, the powers 
of voluntary motion become weak, 
and the heart is insufficient to main- 
tain the circulation of the blood, 
which, stopping and stagnating in 
the ventricles, causes fainting and 
swooning, and sometimes sudden 
death. The quaint old essayist then 
illustrates by examples. He tells of 
a jester who had contrived to give 
his master, a petty Prince of Italy, a 
hearty ducking and a fright to boot, 
to cure him of an ague. The treat- 
ment succeeded ; but the autocrat, by 
way of retaliation, had his audacious 
physician tried for treason, and con- 
demned to lose his head. The criminal 
was brought forth, the priest received 
his confession, and the luckless buf- 
foon knelt to prepare for the blow. 
Instead of wielding his axe, the exe- 
cutioner, as he had been instructed, 
threw a pitcher of water on the bare 
neck of the criminal. Here the jest 
was to have ended; but the shock 
was too great for poor Gonella, who 
was found dead on the block. 

Montaigne also says, that fear 
manifests its utmost power and effect 
when it throws men into a valiant 
despair, having before deprived them 
of all sense, both of duty and honour. 
In the first great battle of the Romans 
against Hannibal, under the Consul 
Sempronius,a body of twenty thousand 
men that had taken flight, seeing no 
other escape for their cowardice, 
threw themselves headlong upon the 
great mass of their pursuing enemies, 
which, with wonderful force and fury 
they charged, and cut a passage 
through, with a prodigious slaughter 
of the Carthagenians; thus purchasing 
an ignominious retreat at the same 
price which might have won for them 
a glorious victory. 

But if fear is a destructive, it also 
sometimes acts in an opposite sense. 
Dr. Thomas Bartoline tells ust in 
his history of anatomy, that fear has 
been known to cure epilepsy, gout, 
and ague. He relates that a woman 
of condition, who was affected with 
the tertian ague, was so terrified by 
the explosion of a bomb, which was 


* These allusions apply to Miss Baillie’s plays of ‘“ Count Basil,” “ Ethwald,” and 
** De Montfort,” written respectively to illustrate love, ambition, and revenge. 
t+ See Ephemerides of the Curious, “ Universal Magazine,” vol. ii., p. 247. 
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fired off during her fit, that she fainted 
away and was thought to be dead. 
“ Having then sent for me to see her,” 
he adds, “and finding her pulse still 
pretty strong, I prescribed for her 
some slight sadisly and she soon re- 
covered from her state of weakness 
without any appearance of fever, 
which had afterwards no return.” 

Bartoline says again that a young 
lady who had a quartan ague for seve- 
ral months successively, was invited 
by some of her acquaintance to take 
an excursion on the water, with a 
view to dissipate the melancholy ideas 
occasioned by her illness; but they 
had scarcely got into the boat when 
it began to sink, and all were terribly 
shocked with the dread of perishing. 
After escaping this danger, the patient 
found that the terror had cured her 
ailment, and she had no return of the 
ague. 

A third instance recorded by Bar- 
toline is even more extraordinar 
than the two we have already named. 
A man forty-two years of age, of a 
hot and moist constitution, subject to 
a cholic, but the fits not violent, was 
seized one evening, about sunset, with 
an internal cold, though the weather 
on that day was unusually warm. 
Different medicines were administered 
to him, but without success. He died 
within eighteen or nineteen hours, 
without the least agitation or any of 
the convulsions that frequently ac- 
company the parting agony, so that 
he seemed to subside into a placid 
sleep. His friends requested Dr. 
Bartoline to open his body, and it was 
found that he had died of a mortifi- 
cation of the punereus. He was a 
very fat subject, and what was sur- 
prising in so huge and corpulent a 

y, his bones were as small as those 
of a young girl, and his muscles ex- 
tremely weak, thin, and membraneous 
rather than fleshy. While the doctor 
was making these observations on 
the dissected corpse, a brother of the 
deceased, who had been absent for 
sixteen years, and was of the same 
size, constitution, and habit of body, 
entered the room suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. He looked on the remains 
of his relative, heard the detail of the 
circumstances of his death, the cause 
of which he saw confirmed with his 
own eyes, and reasoned for some time 
calmly and sensibly on the mournful 
event. Allatoncehebecame stupified, 
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speechless, and fell into a fainting fit, 
from which neither balsams nor sti- 
mulants, nor any of the remedies 
resorted to in such cases could recover 
him. The opening of a vein was 
suggested, but this adyice was not 
followed. All present appeared as if 
paralyzed with horror. The patient 
seemed to be without pulse or respi- 
ration, his limbs began to stiffen, and 
he was pronounced to be on the point 
of expiring. A sudden idea struck 
Bartoline, for which he says he could 
not account, but he said aloud, “ Let 
us recompose the dead body and sew 
it up; in the meantime the other will 
be quite dead, and I will dissect him 
also. The words were scarcely uttered 
when the gentleman supposed to be 
wn articulo mortis, started up from 
the sofa on which he had been laid, 
roared out with the lungs of a bull, 
snatched up his cloak, took to his 
heels, as if nothing had happened to 
him, and lived for many years after 
in an excellent state of health. 

Fear has been known to turn the 
hair in a single night from black to 
gray orwhite. This happened, amongst 
others, to Ludovico Sforza. The same 
is asserted of Queen Marie Antoinette, 
although not so suddenly, and, as 
some say, from grief, not fear. The 
Emperor Louis, of Bavaria, anno 1256, 
suspected his wife, Mary of Brabant, 
without just cause, condemned her, 
unheard, for adultery, and caused her 
chief lady-in-waiting, who was also 
innocent, to be cast pentane from a 
tower, as a confederate in his dis- 
honour. Soon after this horrible 
cruelty he was visited by a fearful 
vision one night, and rose in the 
morning with his dark locks as white 
as show. 

A young Spaniard of noble family, 
Don Diego Osorio, being in love with 
a lady of the court, prevailed on her to 
grant him an interview by night inthe 
royal gardens. The barking of a little 
dog betrayed them. The gallant was 
seized by the guard and conveyed to 
prison. It was a capital crime to be 
found in that place without special 
permission, and therefore he was con- 
demned to die. The reading of the 
sentence so unmanned him that the 
next morning he stood in presence of 
his gaoler with a furrowed visage and 
gray hair. The fact being reported 
to King Ferdinand as a prodigy, he 
was moved to compassion, and par- 
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doned the culprit, saying, he had been 
sufficiently punished in exchanging 
the bloom of youth for the hoary 
aspect of age. The same happened 
to the father of Martin Delrio, who, 
lying sick in bed, heard the physicians 
say he would certainly die. He re- 
covered, but the fright gave him a 
gray head in a few hours, and this 
instance of the terror he had suffered 
never afterwards left him. 

Robert Boyle, in his ‘‘ Philosophical 
Examples,” relates the following inci- 
dent of the same class:—“ Being about 
four or six years since,” he says, “in 
the county of Cork, there was an Irish 
captain, a man of middle age and 
stature, who came with some of his 
followers to surrender himself to the 
Lord Broghill, who then commanded 
the English forces in those parts, upon 
a public offer of pardon to the Irish 
that would lay down their arms. He 
was casually met with in a suspicious 
place by a party of the English, and 
intercepted, the Lord Broghill being 
then absent. He was so apprehen- 
sive of being put to death before the 
return of the commander-in-chief, 
that his anxiety of mind quickly 
altered the colour of his hair in a 
peculiar manner. It was not uni- 
formly changed, but here and there 
certain peculiar tufts and locks, whose 
bases might be about an inch in 
diameter, were suddenly turned white 
alone ; the rest of his hair, whereof 
the Irish used to wear good store, 
retained its natural reddish colour.” 

A sudden shock operates on the 
memory as well as on the hair. In 
Pliny’s Natural History we read of 
one who being struck violently and 
unexpectedly a stone, forgot his 
letters, and could never write again ; 
another, he says, through a fall from 
the roof of a very high house, lost the 
remembrance of his own mother, his 
nearest kinsfolks, friends, and neigh- 
bours ; and a third, in a fit of sick- 
ness, ceased to recognise his own 
servants. Messala Corvinus, the great 
orator, being startled suddenly, forgot 
his own name, and was unable to 
remember it for a considerable time. 
The same thing happened to Sidney 
Smith, not from fear, but from absence 
of mind. He called on a friend, who 
was not at home, and he peppened to 
have no card to leave. “What name, 
sir?’ said the servant. “That’s ex- 
actly what I can’t tell you,” was the 
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reply, Apollonius mentions that 
Artemidorus, the grammarian, hay- 
ing espied a crocodile lying on the 
sands as he walked by, and perceiv- 
ing him to move, was so terrified that 
he believed his left leg and hand were 
already devoured by the monster, 
and utterly lost all memory of his 
learning. 

Augustus Cesar was not a valiant 
man, in the popular acceptation of 
the word. He shrank in his tent 
from the onset at Philippi, skulked 
in the hold of the admiral’s galley 
during the sea-fight with Sextus 
Pompey in the straits of Messina, 
and was a safe spectator on shore at 
Actium. Antony, and even his own 
friend and lieutenant, Agrippa, 
taunted him with his want of courage. 
He was so terrified at thunder and 
lightning that he always carried with 
him the skin of a sea-calf as an anti- 
dote. If he suspected the approach 
of a tempest, he ran to some under- 
ground vault until the symptoms 
passed over. Yet Suetonius says he 
once, under necessity, showed a bold 
front to a danger he could not ayoid. 
He was walking abroad with Dio- 
medes, his steward, when a wild boar, 
which had broken loose, rushed di- 
rectly towards them. The steward, 
in his terror, ran behind the emperor 
and interposed him as a shield be- 
twixt the assailant and himself. 
Augustus stood his ground, because 
fight was barred, and the boar turned 
tail. But knowing that fear, not 


malice, had promeves the conduct of 


his servant, he had the magnanimity 
to confine his resentment to a per- 
petnel jest. Caligula, who affected 
o contemn the gods, was equally 
terrified with Augustus at the least 
indication of thunder and lightning. 
He covered his head, and if the ex- 
losions chanced to be loud and near 
eaped from his couch and hid himself 
under it. Hobbes, of Malmesbury, a 
professed unbeliever, trembled in a 
similar manner from the same cause. 
Ulric Zuinglius relates that Pope 
Alexander IIT., being in France, and 

rforming divine offices upon Good 
‘riday, on a sudden there was a 
horrible darkness, and while the 
reader, who was on the ion of 
our Saviour, was uttering these 
words, “It is finished,” there fell 
such a stupendous lightning, followed 
by such a crash of thunder, that the 
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Pope left the altar, the reader the 
jax, and all present, priests and 
people, ran terrified out of the 
church. 
ay wee as we have seen, 
when embodying the feelings of a 
great warrior and conqueror, under- 
rates the fear of death ; when repre- 
senting a voluptuary condemned in 
the hey-day of youth and hot blood, 
he enhances it. He makes Claudio, 
in “ Measure for Measure,” say— 
“The weariest and most loathed worldly 
life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprison- 
ment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 


The opinions are extremely opposite, 
yet they are consistent with nature, 
and with the characters and positions 
of the persons who are supposed to 
utter them. But criminals who have 
led a life of atrocious guilt, often be- 
have with composure when brought 
out for public execution. This may 
arise from pride subduing the terror of 
the moment, from being conscience- 
stricken, or truly penitent ; but we 
suspect, in general, it proceeds from 
callousness and the indifference of 
hardened unbelief. Such is most 
likely the real condition of those who 
utter ribald jests, remain doggedly 
silent, or persist in denying crimes 
which all the world lays to their 
charge on immutable conviction. 
We often wonder whence Shakes- 
peare’s observant mind and creative 
genius derived the idea of that most 
anomalous of sentenced felons, Bar- 
nardine, who refuses to be hanged 
until it pleases himself, and gives 
logical reasons for it. He has been 
nine years under sentence, but con- 
stantly reprieved ; might often have 
escaped, but declined the opportu- 
nity. At last the order for execution 
is issued, and his hour has arrived. 
The hangman calls him, to which he 
replies—‘ Away, you rogue; I am 
sleepy.” 

“ Abhorson.—Look you, the war- 
rant’s come. 

“ Barnardine.—I have been drink- 
ing all night ; I am not fitted for’t. 

“ Abhorson, — Here comes your 
ghostly father. . 

“ Duke (as Friar).—I am here to 
pray with you. 
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“ Barnardine—Friar, not I. I 
have been drinking hard all night, 
and I will have more time to prepare 
me, or they shall beat out my brains 
with billets. I will not consent to 
die this day, that’s certain. 

“ Duke.—Oh, sir, you must ; and 
therefore I beseech you look forward 
on the journey you shall go. 

“ Barnardine.—I swear I will not 
be hanged to-day for any man’s 
persuasion. 

“ Duke.—But hear you. 

“ Barnardine.—Not a word. If 
you have anything to say to me, come 
to my ward, for thence will not I to- 
day. Exit. 

* Duke.—Unfit to live or die; O 
gravel heart !” 

And the obstinate humorist carries 
his point, being finally remitted. 

History mentions several ambitious 
sovereigns who loved war but had no 
taste for personal participation in its 
perils. Charles the Fifth, and his 
son, Philip the Second, are amongst 
the number. The leading character- 
istic of the latter was cruelty, a dis- 
position generally associated with 
cowardice. Diocletian, after he be- 
came emperor, fought more by his 
lieutenants than in person. Lactan- 
tius said of him that he was timid 
and spiritless in all situations of 
danger. Frat in omni tumultu meti- 
culosus et animi dejectus.* But we 
must receive the sentence with cau- 
tion. Lactantius was the champion 
and advocate of the Christians, while 
Diocletian was their bitter persecu- 
tor. Before he reached the imperial 
dignity, Diocletian, the son of aslave, 
rose from the ranks, and served 
through many wars, before at thirty- 
eight, he rose to the command of the 
body-guards of Numerian. He must 
have seen and shared in hard fight- 
ing under a succession of warlike 
sovereigns :—Odenathus, Gallienus, 
Claudius Gothicus, Aurelian, Tacitus, 
Probus, and Carus. The reigns of 
these monarchs were short, but 
abounding in military enterprise and 
achievements, in victories and con- 
quests, which vindicated the ancient 
glory of Rome, and maintained the 
reputation of the long defunct but 
still nominal Republic. It is not 
easy to believe that a soldier of for- 
tune like Diocletian, without interest 


* Lactant. De Mortibus Persecutorum, c. ix. 
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or powerful connexions, who must 
fight his way up the ladder sur- 
rounded by active competitors, and 
who can only hope to win superior 
esteem and station by superior con- 
duct, can be a constitutional coward. 
The same charge has been brought 
against Cromwell and Napoleon, but 
it defeats itself. No rational arguer 
gives credit to the calumny. 

A commander should be self-col- 
lected in a battle, calm under a 
shower of darts or the whistling of 
artillery ; but to prove his courage; 
he is not called upon to charge wind- 
mills with the chivalric madness of 
Don Quixote, or to slay eight hundred 
enemies with his own hand, as re- 
corded of Aurelian and Richard Coeur 
de Lion. Charles of Sweden and 
Attila loved fighting for fighting’s 
sake ; for the certaminis gaudia, as 
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the strife,” as Lord Byron translates 
the passage. Yet a brave general is 
not obliged to be a vulture snuffing 
blood like the truculent King of the 
Huns. He can maintain his reputa- 
tion for personal courage without 
jumping alone into the midst of an 
army of foes, as Alexander did from 
the walls of Oxydrace ; or resisting a 
host of many thousands with three 
hundred men, as Charles XII. did at 
Bender ; or of placing his foot first on 
the scaling ladder in emulation of the 
extreme daring of the Constable 
Bourbon, under extreme circum- 
stances, at the storming of Rome. 
Charles the First lacked moral 
courage, but he was no craven 
physically. His bravery in the field, 
and calm dignity on the scaffold, 
went far in atonement of his political 
weaknesses and shortcomings. 


Cassiodorus writes ; “the rapture of 


OAK LEAVES AND MOULD.—NO, I. 
BY THOMAS IRWIN, 


I. 
I HAVE a picture in my room, 
One of the dead, beloved and lost ; 
It looks at me through morning's gloom, 
Through the dun, dizzy calm of noon, 
And when the twilight clouds drift past, 
The silver shores of the stormy moon. 


Around the casement where I rest, 
Old flowers and shrubs she loved have grown ; 
Their shadows in the light of the west 
Waver and nod, as the wind o’er me, 
From the low layed evening hill has blown; 
And the first full star floats up the sea. 


And here I think in the low twilight. 

I see thee wandering on the strand 
Of thy new home this purple night ; 

And beckoning through the shadowy screen 
Of space, with a pure moonlit hand 

Toward where I am and thou hast been. 


Il. 
Spirits of those we call the dead, . 
Spirits who once were garbed in clay, 
Move with us as the world we tread, 
Drifts through the waves of night and day: 
Chained by the laws that spread through space 
Like shadows of some sun afar, 


Th’ invisible and mortal race 
Roll sphered for ever round this star : 
But ’mid yon myriad hosts, for me, 
One lives ; in one alone my soul 
Love’s pure perpetual home shall see, 
Howe’er the planets change and roll. 
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Howe’er the spheres of souls are driven 

When mighty influences stir, 

I need but pray and look to heaven— 
She comes whene’er I think of her: 

And sometimes from the low sea moon 
I watch her o’er the wave appear ; 

And oft in the loud cities noon, 

A silence tells me she is near. 


III. 
Let years roll on, the happy past 
Shall make my sweetest pleasure here ; 
Old love, enough for me, shall last 
And with it, all my heart holds dear : 
Still thou shalt watch me from the height 
Of yonder azure death deep skies, 
Dear soul, a fond and faithful light, 
Though all unseen of these dim eyes ; 
While lapped in heart trance, night by night, 
T’ll gather olden days to me ; 
And soothe my evening with thy light,— 
Life rounded moon of memory. 


IV. 

Ofttimes I leave my lone abode 

To breathe the air amid my dreams, 
To wander on some lonely road, 

And ponder o’er eternal themes ; 
And pausing by the moonlit tree 

Above the blue drift of the river, 
Stand and think that silently 

She wanders by my side for ever. 


Oft, by the morning casement chill, 
I think, as I look through the blind half drawn, 
That o’er the mild slope of the hill, 
I see her face amid the dawn : 
And from the rivulet below, 
Her gentle voice seems murmuring near, 
When my heart is in my happy ear, 
And the early wind is breathing low. 
Blue April comes with soft moonlight, 
And leafy wind and humid star ; 
The saint-like clouds, all pure and white, 
Look from the midnight heavens afar. 
Then in the casement’s dusky rest, 
And on the streams of air that roll 
From yon star o’er the mountain’s crest, 
I hear her whispering to my soul. 


v. 
It is a dim gray sabbath day, 

The prayer-bell rings, the wind is low, 
And the dear tomb to which I stray 

Is dim with mist and ledged with snow: 


I think of thee, I pray for thee, 
Dear friend, now lying calm below ; 
I know not whither thou art gone, 
And that I love thge, all I know: 


The sabbath days are all I own 

To bring thee to my heart of woe, 
To call thy face up all alone, 

And dream of dear times long ago: 
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Oh, well I feel couldst thou come near 
And heal this heart of thy death blow, 

Thou’d leave the heaven to dry my tear, 
Nor wish return and leave me so. 


But God, whose will is perfect love, 
Between us makes the space-seas flow, 
And hangs the barrier’d stars above 
To shut the dead from worlds below: 


Once feared I—but fear thou not, dear, 
That grief would weep the memory blind, 

That love with time would lessen here, 
And active days leave woe behind. 


But ah! dear angel, never more 
Comes on this earth pure joy to me, 

But grows and hoards itself with thee 
Upon that far eternal shore. 


VI. 

When Winter’s mighty presence comes 

With dolorous airs, gray rain and snows, 
I pace, while storm around me hums, 

The brown beech forest’s skeleton rows 
Upon the hill above the town ; 

But dimly trace its smoky form ; 
The distance lies in misty storm, 

The gray-green sea and woodlands brown ; 
The roaring city lies beneath 

As quiet as a distant cloud ; 
All still as they within the shroud 

That lie within the streets of death : 


Oft here we sate on the summer grass, 
And watched through the windows of the wood 
The distant figures silent pass 
Along the yellow winding road ; 
And like the winds that moan and mourn, 
The heart-blood coldly sways through me, 
As I stand in the falling leaves forlorn, 
And carve her name on the wintry tree. 


The day fell gray and windy at noon, 
Then lapsed in a darker calm for an hour, 
While heavily swept the drifting shower, 
Across the fields again, again— 
The dark unravelling cloud of rain. 
At sunset for a space, the green 
Of the distant slopes and hills were seen ; 
Then evening grew to dreary night, 
But cleared a little in the light 

Of the vague wintry moon. 


VII. 
Upon a lawn that fronted toward the sun, 
saw her in my dream—the sweet loved face 

And gentle form by which I used to run 

In childish days, and the old simple grace 
That made all love her, was upon her still ; 

She smiled on me, and in that smile I knew 
That death, the heavens, and heavenly friends we meet 

When passed beyond the autumn arc of blue, 
Were nought to her ; and that her loving will 

Would lead her from their glory for my sake, 
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VIII. 
When spring floats up the seas, and while 
The fresh airs ae the sense, once more 
In the blue light of April’s smile 
I pace the promontory’s shore ; 
Where any a day with friendly books 
We breathed the peace of ocean’s noon, 
Till high in dreamy dusk, the rooks 
Pushed woodward, and the brightening moon 
Rounded above the cloudy wave : 
The distant lighthouse glimmered red ; 
Beneath the billow swamped the cave, 
And from the gray of sunset dead, 
The bell tolled from the inland dark ; 
At times came voices from the main, 
At times remote, the watch dog’s bark. 
No change is here but in the brain, 
And heart, where many a year has flown 
Without thee, on the summer earth, 
Where nature now seems bright alone, 
And by the silent winter hearth : 






Here, as with many memoried heart 
I trace our green walks by the shore. 
I pause, to pray for thee apart, 
To call thee to my side once more ; 
For well I know hadst thou the power 
Thou’dst leave the brightest heavenly sphere, 
To see me but for one brief hour; 
To comfort me left lonely here. 
Well, it is something, still to dream 
In nature’s silence by the bay ; 
Again, recalling love, to seem 
Living with thee this one brief day, 
Which now haze-wildered, swift and low 
Sinks to the sea in mournful gloom, 
While gusts of wind from the gray glow, 
And passes moaning toward thy tomb. 
I turn my: back upon the bill ; 
Fate beckons me to other lands ; 
Night spreads before me wide and chill— 
A lonely moon and endless sands. 


x. 
It is a quiet lonely day, 
A summer Sunday sweet and long ; 
The sky is scarfed with clouds of gray, 
The trees are full of simple-song: 


Ah! many a day like this we've trod 
The leafy path beside the river, 

Two silent souls, and prayed to God 
That our old love might iast for ever. 


How oft on evenings gone by, 
In stilly- hours of joy and rest, 
We sate within the casement nigh, 
And gazed into the wellow west : 


And musing heard a mournful sound 
Funereal, float along the river, 
And die above the cypress’d mound 
That closed thee from my sight for ever. 
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I watch the stars that westward roll, 
And long to wander where they go, 
On to the grave that shrines my woe— 

On to the country of the soul. 


Ofttimes I fear the storm of life 


That 


May drown thy memoried voice divine ; 
may lose amid the strife 


The touch of vanished hands in mine. 


That year on year widening apace, 
But further yet our souls may sever ; 
But no: in quiet hours thy face 


Comes bac 


in blessed dreams for ever. 
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WHATEVER shall be the fate of the 
Reform Bill of Earl Russell's Min- 
istry,—we commence this article 
whilst the lists are still open and the 
struggle proceeding,—it may with 
confidence be said that no measure of 
high constitutional importance has 
ever been more fully or more ably 
discussed. The last Parliament 
under the old Franchises which have 


served so well for over thirty years — 
if it is to be the last—has shown 
wee vigour and conscientiousness. 


-erhaps never before, in a great poli- 


tical crisis, was there less of the spirit 
of faction, or more general independ- 
ence of judgment or earnestness of 
purpose exhibited hy the House of 
Commons. Although party ties have 
been as powerful as on other occa- 
sions to hold the crowd of the rank 
and file together under their respec- 
tive chiefs, among the leading thinkers 
the higher considerations of public 
duty have operated powerfully, and 
the fetters of names and associations 
have been cast off, and the course 
manfully taken which strong convic- 
tions dictated and the national in- 
terests seemed to demand. It is this 
feature which chiefly gives moment 
to a prolonged debate that will oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the history 
of political warfare, and it will be 
well to mark how such a develop- 
ment of an unwonted parliamentary 
independence is accounted for. 

It will not be sufficient to refer it 
to the idiosyncracy of one or more 
individuals whose bold example 
stimulated others. Without denying 
that the country owes a vast deal to 


the men—few but brave and compe- 
tent—who have resisted Revolution 
in the name of Reform, and before 
pointing more particularly to what 
they actually have done, let us look 
at the deeper influences which they 
have obeyed, and trace to its origin 
that constitutionalism which they 
have arisen to represent at the in- 
stant when their help was needed. 

It does not appear that those per- 
sons, right though they be in a degree, 
go to the root of the matter, who 
attribute the spirit of resistance to 
ill-considered change manifested by 
a Liberal section of representatives to 
the surviving, for a time, of Palmer- 
stonian ideas; for Lord Palmerston’s 
geen | was admittedly the creation of 
a public opinion in favour of consti- 
tutional repose, and not the cause of 
it. The man, great as he was, was 
less than the influence which he 
obeyed. Nor is it imputable to what 
has been called by many in a narrow 

arty sense a conservative reaction. 

ainly it is due to the double cause, 
that the people at large have long 
been satisfied with the working of 
the parliamentary machine, and have 
not scrupled to say so ; and that those 
who, for party or other designs, have 
desired to remodel it, have proclaimed 
their purpose lately in a manner 
more open, more daring, and more 
alarming, than even the intelligent 
class of working men can bear. The 
great body of operatives, enfranchised 
and unenfranchised alike, have given 
a that they are satisfied, and 

ence the signal failure of agitators 
among them; but, partly from a 
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wish never to acknowledge finality 
in a vrogressive State, partly because 
Reform was a familiar idea, they 
have given that sort of apathetic 
sanction to the projects of their sup- 
posed friends which has puzzled and 
thwarted the Ministry. 

The rationale of this apathy was 
unexplained until the electoral sta- 
tistics appeared. It was then seen 
that the working men are fairly re- 
presented, and that in some ce 
they have even the command of the 
constituencies. They had felt this 
themselves. They saw no anomaly. 
They were conscious of no disability, 
and it was impossible to persuade 
them that they had a grievance. 
These facts, which are entirely indis- 
putable, are the stable basis of the 

osition which the men of the Middle 

arty have taken up. 

This Middle Party, first so entitled 
in these very pages, the party which 
Mr. Bright ridiculed when he favoured 
the House with his Scotch-terrier 
illustration, and to the strength and 
ability of which Earl Russell wished 
to shut his eyes, when, at the meeting 
of his supporters, he disputed its ex- 
istence, we spoke of in our February 
number, before the Session opened, 
as constituted by a serious defection 
from the Ministerial ranks, and added : 
“This isthe party—hardly yet formed, 
but containing the elements of the 
only competent Opposition—which 
the Ministry really fear. They are 
not apprehensive of mischief from 
Mr. Disraeli as the leader in an 
attack. He is not in a position to 
assail the Government on the Reform 
question. He himself stands pledged 
to a measure of Reform which Mr. 
Gladstone will probably be able to 
show went quite as far as the Bill the 
Ministry are about to introduce . 

It would be easy to disarm him alone ; 
but there are those otherchampions in 
the field—not many, perhaps, in num- 
ber, but quite unfettered, very bold, 
and carrying with them ean grertgnes 
Lord Palmerston’s name. The pupils 


of the great a have a noble 
1 


work, and if they only take it up 
energetically, the mass of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s followers must troop round 
them. It is certain that the party 
of honest and manly resistance to 
Brightism, in all its branches and 
projects, will have a large degree of 
public sympathy, and stand a fair 
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chance of becoming the ruling in- 
fluence in British politics for a pro- 
tracted period.” In this passage we 
have not a word to alter. Everything 
that has since occurred corroborates 
the view then taken of the more 
immediate political future. The 
Palmerstonian contingent have proved 
themselves a potent parliamentary 
iat —penetid in their principles, in 
the support they have received from 
the press and from the public, and in 
the ability which they have manifested 
in debate. In some form or other, 
whether as a section of a coalition 
Ministry, or as an independent Oppo- 
sition, they must henceforward exert 
an influence upon English legislation 
which no mere eloquence of the 
over-wordy order will countervail. 
That influence, too, must be, on 
the whole, salutary; for whatever 
may be the opinions of the poli- 
ticians to whom we refer on other 
matters, they are to the core sound 
on the constitutional principle that 
the balance of political power amon 

the various classes of society shal 

be preserved. If the passing of the 
Franchise Bill should destroy this 
balance, they will apply themselves 
to the task of restoring it by further 
legislation, in connexion with the 
re-arrangement of seats or otherwise. 
They can be depended upon through- 
out as anti-American, to use the 
phrase which will in the shortest 
way convey their position and charac- 
teristics. 

It is one of the most remarkable 
features of the crisis through which 
the country is passing, that the ablest 
and most influential of our journalists 
are on the side of this party of 
Moderates. There are persons who 
will plume themselves on discover- 
ing causes for this of a different 
kind from those that are manifest, 
and the significance of which it is 
proper to indicate. We confess our- 
selves, however, to be of those who 
consider that an honest desire to 
uphold and condemn, according as 
conscience and the country’s interests 
require, animates the leading journals 
enjoying the public confidence. This 
desire was never more palpably do- 
minant than now, and never before 
were the public more ready to ac- 
knowledge the fact, and grant to 
the reasonings of their daily coun- 
sellors the attention to which such 
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a conviction prompts. Should the 
Reform Bill be defeated in its pre- 
sent shape, the press may fairly claim 
in large measure the credit of the 
victory. It is very questionable 
whether the Liberal members, who 
have opposed it would have had 
courage for the course they adopted, or 
having entered upon would have 
persevered in it, but for the ready 
appreciation their principles found 
in the daily journals, and the able 
and constant justification of their con- 
duct volunteered by those who disin- 
terestedly approved it, and discerned 
with quick and practised eye that 
it was far more in accordance with 
the convictions of the people than 
the democracy of Mr. Bright, which is 
without defined limits, and means 
universal suffrage if it means any- 
thing. 

The more clearsighted of public 
writers, professing heretofore to be 
of the Liberal party, have perceived 
that the change in the character of 
that party proposed to be effected 
by Mr. Gladstone would be its ruin, 
and the desire to avert that con- 
summation has operated to influence 
their conduct. England might for a 
short period become enamonred of 
Radicalism, might fall under the influ- 
ence of the stupid delusion that Mr. 
Bright is a great prophet, and the £7 
voter a philosophic politician, whose 
sagacity has hitherto been denied to 
the councils of the State to its vital 
injury ; but no one can suppose that 
this affection for Radicalism would 
last. And when it gave way, where 
would the Liberal party be if Earl 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone had been 

ermitted to turn the full stream of 
its influence into the Birmingham 
channel? The English public would 
be compelled in that event to reject 
the Liberal party as debased—to 
put it from them as a guilty thing; 
and the result would be the estab- 
lishment of a purely Conservative 
Ministry, to last as long as the re- 
membrance lasted of the peril from 
which the nation had escaped. The 
Liberals who did not wish to see 
their party destroyed had no alter- 
native but to denounce Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had proposed to swamp 
it with the dicalism of Mr. 
Bright; and accordingly, nothing 
could be truer or more effective than 
the statement of Lord Grosvenor, that 
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Mr. Gladstone was the real traitor, 
the deserter from Liberal principles, 
the leader who had insulted his fol- 
lowers by endeavouring to set up a 
new flag instead of the old one to 
which alone they owed allegiance ; 
and nothing could be more audacious 
than the charge made by the leader 
of the House of Commons against 
the true Liberals of having been false 
to the colours whose honour they 
have been in reality maintaining. 
The course of the debate on the Re- 
form Bill tended powerfully to justify 
the Liberal Opposition as the Liberal 
= proper, and when the mists 

ave cleared away, and the argument 
comes to be made by the political 
historian without heat or prejudice, 
Mr. Gladstone will be described as 
the worst friend the Liberal party 
ever had—as the Minister who, with 
two roads before him, to make choice 
between, notwithstanding that he had 
the experience of so sound a man as 
Lord Palmerston for his guidance, 
chose the wrong road, and strove in- 
temperately and vainly to drag an un- 
willing party after him in his fatal 
error. 

The conviction is growing, and we 
may claim to have done our part to 
foster it, that whether the Ministry 
get over the difficulty of the second 
reading of the Reform Bill or not, 
the country can only be rescued from 
the peril into which they have brought 
it by a combination of Conservatives 
of the more liberal, and Whigs of the 
less radical, order. We of course bear 
in mind the old saying that “ England 
hates coalitions,” but the coalitions 
which England has reason to hate 
were coalitions of convenience, in 
which there were no common sympa- 
thies and no real bonds of union. 
The case before us is different. If 
the persons come together into a 
new and strong party of whom we 
speak they will have been compacted 
under a powerful necessity, compel- 
ling men to act together because 
their principles are the same, and 
because those principles are gravel 
imperilled. The Ministry, which 
should thus be formed, would be at 
once more Conservative and more 
Liberal than its precursor, and ac- 
cordingly more English and more en- 
during. The only danger would be 
the doubt whether leading men unac- 
customed to act together, and igno- 
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rant of; each other’s tempers and 
views on general subjects, would be 
able to avoid all personal altercation, 
and consent to make sufficient recip- 
rocal sacrifices ; but this sort of diffi- 
culty has to be encountered when- 
ever new blood is brought into a 
Ministry, and‘ under a politic and 
conciliatory chief petty disputes 
ought to be easily restrained. It is 
pretty well known that, should it be- 
come necessary for the Queen to 
consult Lord Derby, he will decline 
to take officé. He is constitutionally 
unfitted for the position, and his 
health not equal to it. The noble 
lord would advise Her Majesty, no 
doubt, to apply to some statesman of 
experience who would command, at 
least by the respect entertained for 
his character, the confidence of the 
country, adding the expression of his 
belief that a Ministry composed to 
some extent of men heretofore sitting 
on different sides of the House, is the 
necessity of the political situation. 
This view of thie course to be taken 
acceded to, and the principal selected, 
all the rest would be practicable 
enough. The Middle-party men, 
when in power, would command much 
more than a sufficient number of 
Liberal votes to place Mr. Gladstone 
and the Radicals in a safe minority ; 
and there would be no reason that a 
Government so constructed and sup- 
ported should not last out the full 
term of a parliament. 

We may remind the public, further, 
that in the pages of the UNIVERSITY 
MacazineE, when briefly recording 
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the death of the late wise and good 
Premier, we strongly recommended 
the immediate formation of a Palmer- 
ston Club in tribute to his memory, 
and to sustain and perpetuate his 
wisely balanced poodles under the 
application of which to its domestic 
affairs the nation prospered, the 
people were content, and such agita- 
tions as the present Ministers have 
endeavoured to create were unknown. 
Without some such organization the 
strength of the new party will not 
be readily ascertainable. It wil} 
otherwise have no clear rallying- 
point. Since we then wrote, short as 
is the time that has elapsed, many 
mists have been cleared away. Much 
that was thought at that time almost 
romantic in idea is plain fact now. 
There can no longer any dispute 
as to the existence of a powerful 
Palmerstonian influence in Parlia- 
ment, and the propriety of establish- 
ing a new club, of the character we 
indicated, is admitted. With respect 
to the name, we still press that the 
word “ Palmerston” would carry a 
distinct idea, and be acceptable not 
only to those who would join a Middle 
Party, but to the nation. It would 
be a guarantee that the country 
would not seek in.vain for the services 
of a body of representatives compe- 
tently and boldly led, who would 
never stoop to seek popularity by 
sacrificing the interests of the whole 
eople to those of a class, even the 
argest numerically, or endeavour to 
retain office by the arts of the dema- 
gogue. 





